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HUSBANDRY. 

ESSAY  I. 

A 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION; 

’  (  .  1 

SHEWING 

That  Agriculture  is  the  Bafis  and  Support  of  all  flou- 
rifhing  Communities ;  —  the  antient  and  prefent  State  of 
that  ufeful  Art;  —  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Trade, 
and  Commerce  juftly  harmonized  ;  —  of  the  right  Culti¬ 
vation  of  our  Colonies  ;  —  together  with  the  Defeats, 
Omiflions,  and  polTible  Improvements  in  Englifh  Huf- 
bandry. 

ESSAY  II. 

An  Account  of  fome  Experiments  tending  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Culture  of  Lucerne  by -Tranfplantation  :  Being 
the  firffc  Experiments  of  the  Kind  hitherto  made  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  England  :  From  whence  it  appears,  that  Lucerne 
is  an  Article  of  great  Importance  in  Englifh  Hufbandry. 

The  Whole  illuflrated  with  Copper-plates  and  Represen¬ 
tations  cut  on  Wood. 


Non  affenjeranji  qua  'vaflitas  hujus  Scientia  ccniinerety  cun  cl  a  jnr. 
didlurum ,  fed  qua  dam  :  Nam  illud  in  unius  ho?ninis  prudent  i am 
cadere  non  poterat ;  nsque  enim  eft  ulla  difciplina  aut  ars  qua  fin- 
gulari  confummata  fit  ingenio. 

Columella,  Lib*  v.  c,  i.  p.  1 66. 
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N.  B.  The  PaJ/ages9  marked  thus  *,  are  in  the 

Notes . 

AUthor’s  apology  and  reafons  for  writing  or* 
agriculture,  p.  x. 

England  claims  the  pre-eminence  in  that  art,  p.  i, 
2.  See  alfo  p.  46,  47. 

Directors  of  national  hufbandry  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  p.  2. 

Hartliby  on  this  account,  encouraged  and  fupported 
by  Cromwell,  ibid.  * 

Lands  of  England  may  be  improved  one  fexth  fart 
morey  p.  2,  3. 

A  pi£ture  of  fuch  improvements  taken  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  author,  and  from  Statius ,  p.  3,  4. 

Many  great  and  new  national  advantages  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  promoting  agriculture,  p.  4- — 8. 
See  alfo  p.  10  —  13,  and  p.  20. 

Inftances  ot  neglect,  in  this  point,  drawn  from 
Italy,  Spain,  &c>  p.  8,  9. 

The  number  of  men  a  nation  can  fpare  for  land  and 
fea-feryice,  & c.  without  detriment  to  hufbandry, 
p.  9,  10,  and  notes  *. 

Locke's  opinion  of  national  indufhy  in  cultivating 
the  earth,  p.  10. 

Examples  of  indufhy  and  negledl  in  hufbandry 
taken  from  the  Romans ,  Ifraelites ,  and  from  the 
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writings  of  Mofes^  p.  14,  1 5. —Columella's  opini¬ 
on  on  this  fubjeCt,  ibid. 

Agriculture  the  main  fupport  of  commerce,  trade, 
manufactures,  '&c>  p.  14,  15,  &c. 

Fkmijh  hulbandry;  in  what  its  excellence  confifted, 
p.  15,  1 6.  See  alfo  p.  44,  45.  • 

Kings  and  ftatefmen  muft  fet  the  example  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  hulbandry,  and  encourage  it,  p.  16.— 
Inftanced  in  the  character  of  Uzziah ;  from  the 
writings  of  Homer  ;  from  fome  remarks  of  Dry- 
den  ;  from  the  life  of  Dioclefian ;  from  the  con* 
duCt  of  Confiantine  IV;  and  from  Xenophon's  ac¬ 
count  of  Cyrus,  p.  16 — 18. 

Homer's  picture  of  Laertes  examined,  p.  19 — 2 1> 

Farther  national  advantages  refulting  from  a  right 
attention  to  agriculture,  p.  22,  23,  24,  26. 

The  home  productions  of  agriculture  greatly  more 
advantageous  to  a  nation  than  any  trade  or  ma¬ 
nufacture  can  be  that  works  upon  foreign  ma¬ 
terials,  p.  24—27,  and  p.  30. 

Agriculture  can  never  be  totally  fupprefied.  G. 
P lattes' s  fine  idea  upon  that  fubjeCt,  p.  25. 

Colbert's  great  error  in  eftablifhing  over-elegant 
manufactures,  and  making  all  forts  of  clinqual- 
lerie ,  fee.  p.  26 — 28. 

National  riches  muft  not  be  'obtained  too  compen- 
dioufly,  p.  28,  29. 

State  of  the  fimplicity  of  hulbandry  in  the  firft 

ages,  p.  31c 

Author’s  apoftrophe,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  farmer 
and  peafant,  p.  34,  36,  and  37. 

Knowledge  in  hulbandry  only  to  be  acquired  by  a 
ieries  of  experiments,  judicioufiy  made  and  faith¬ 
fully  related,  p.  ^j.  —  GrPlattes' s  notion  on  this 
head,  with  an  account  of  that  extraordinary  man 
and  his  writings  on  agriculture,  p.  34,  35  *. 

The  new  hulbandry  recommended,  p.  37;  and 
why?  p.  38,  39. 
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The  beft  ufe  land  can  be  put  to,  is,  {o  cultivate 
that  crop,  whatever  it  be,  that  produces  the 
greateft  profit  valued  in  money ,  p.  38,  39. 

Many  new  forts  of  food  for  cattle  remain  ftill  to  be 
brought  into  ufe,  p.  38  and  40.  See  alfo  p, 
15,  16. 

Hiftory  of  agriculture  from  the  times  of  Varro ,  Vir¬ 
gil ,  and  Columella ,  till  the  middle  of  Henry 
Vlllth’s  reign,  p.  41. 

fts  revival  about  that  period  in  Italy,  England, , 
France ,  and  Flanders ,  and  continued  down  till 
the  year  1660,  p.  41  —  44,  &c. 

Of  the  advantages  accruing  to  England  from  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  corn,  which  took  place  foon  after  the 
reftoration,  p.  49 — 54. 

Other  hufbandry  -  improvements  fuggefted  :  A? 
draining  of  fens  and  morafles  ;  —  recovering 
lands  from  the  fea; — inclofing;  heaths  and  com- 
mons  ;  as  alfo  royal  forefts  and  chaces ;  —  bring¬ 
ing  fome  parts  of  grafs-commons,  downs,  and 
wilds  into  culture ;  and  a  better  divifion  and  ap¬ 
propriation  of  arable  common-fields,  &c.  p.  54 
—58. 

State  of  hufbandry  in  England ,  from  the  reftoration 
to  the  prefent  time,  p.  58. 

Prefent  ftate  of  hufbandry  in  Scotland ,  ibid. 

- - * — Ireland ,  p.  59  —  62. 

—  - -  France ,  p.  62  —  67. 

—  - -  Italy ,  p.  67,  68. 

■  - Savoy  and  Sardinia ,  p.  69. 

—  - Poland ,  ibid. 

- - Holland ,  ibid. 

- - -  Switzerland ,  p.  7 1  —  Si. 

*t - Sweden. 

- - -  Denmark. 

■  - -  Duchy  of  JVirtemberg. 

■  - Saxony  and  Hanover , 

■*— — —  Spain. 
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England ;  in  what  refpeds  it  is  ftill  improveable  in 
hufbandry, — Particularly  in  the  culture  of  wheat* 
p.  84 — 90. 

Query,  if  we  know  in  general  the  right  quantity  of 
feeds  which  is  requifite  to  be  fown?  p.  91,  92. 

New  forts  of  herbage  to  be  introduced  for  the  bet- 
ter  and  more  plentiful  fupport  of  cattle,  —  The 
various  forts  of  water  they  drink  to  be  more  care¬ 
fully  examined  into,  p.  92, 

A  fpring-wheat  propofed  ; — and  the  culture  of  Sy -• 
rian  wheat.  New  kinds  of  buck-wheat,  maize* 
&c.  p.  93,  94. 

Difcovery  to  be  made  of  many  fucculent,  annual 
plants,  that  draw  their  nourifhment  more  from 
the  air  and  influences  of  the  atmofphere,  than 
from  the  earth,  p.  94.  —  The  great  importance 
of  fudva  difcovery,  p.  95. 

New  leguminous  plants  to  be  introduced  from 
other  countries  for  the  fupport  of  cattle,  ibid. 

Trials  to  be  made  on  the  Algarobale  and  Cale** 
venche  bean,  ibid,  and  96. 

Indian  kine  recommended;  and  why?  p.  96. 

The  Angora  and  T ripoli  goat,  ibid,  and  97. 

A  larger  breed  of  mules ;  and  why  ?  p.  97,  98. 

Corn  to  be  fown  by  weight,  and  not  by  meafure? 
ibid. 

Spanifh  and  Sicilian  wheat  recommended,  p,  99.— 
Ufeful  timber- trees,  and  not  ornamental  trees* 
ibid.  ; 

The  culture  of  the  aphernouflktree  recommended ; 
with  its  hiftory,  ufes,  and  the  manner  of  raifing 
it,  p.  102  — 105. — The  horfe-chefnut  of  Great 
Eartary,  the  Siberian  cytifus’s,  and  acorn-chefnut 
of  North- America,  p.  105. 

Pf  mulberry-trees,  and  breeding  filk- worms,  ibid, 
and  106. 


Of  bees,  p.  107-- iu* 
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Of  feedfmen  and  nurfery-men,  for  railing 
ufeful  trees  and  hufbandry-plants  in  counties  re¬ 
mote  from  London ,  p.  1 1 i,  1 1 2. 

- Of  quick-fet  hedges  of  new  kinds,  and 

planted  in  a  new  manner,  p.  113  — 115. 

Regulations  about  preferring  game,  and  hindering 
trefpafles,  recommended  for  the  fake  of  hulband- 
men,  p.  115:  ^  ,  .  .  y 

Public  granaries  confidered,  with  arguments  for 
and  againft  them,  p.  1 1 6  —  1 19: 

New  water  colours  to  be  difcovered^  and  tin&ures 
for  dyers,  p.  1 19,  120. 

Remarks  on  the  culture  of  indigo  in  cut  colonies,' 

p.  120 — 122; 

Other  improvements  fuggefted*  relating  to  the  huf- 
bandry  in  our  colonies,  p.  123. 

The  fophora-grafs  propofed  to  our  culture  aftd 
ftudy,  p.  124; 

The  wax-tree  of  North -Anterlch  recommended  to 
the  colonifls,  ibid. 

— - Its  nature,  ufes  and  profit,  (Ac.  p.  125  — 129. 

Great  improvements  to  be  made  in  our  new  acquifi-. 
tions  of  Canada ,  Florida ,  (Ac. — In  the  culture  of 
native  and  foreign  vines  particularly,  p.  129— 
135. — —In  the  article  of  horned  cattle  of  the 
beeve  kind,  p.  135,  136.— Of  introducing  horfes 
and  fbeep,  p.  136, 137. — Goats  and  Chevereuils,1 
p.  137,  138.  —  Of  the  fur-trade,  p.  1 39:  —  Of 
timber-trees,  niarle,  olives,  cotton,  indigo,  to¬ 
bacco,  faffron,  hemp,  colours  for  painters^  ayac- 
wood,  achetchy,  plat  de  bois,  falfaparilla,  fafli- 
Fras,  bearded  liane.;  (Ac: — As  alfo  of  marie,  gyp- 
fum,  fine  clays,  bricks,  (At.  p:  140 — *4 6. 

Of  European  improvements.  The  culture  of  the 
larch-tree,  p.  146— 153. 

A  book  of  agriculture  (formed  on  a  new  princi¬ 
ple)  recommended  to  chari ty-fchools.  Thy  idea 
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of  a  German  prince,  and  Lord  Molefworth  oft  that 
head,  p.  155,  156, 

The  Bern  and  Dublin  focieties  for  promoting  hus¬ 
bandry  commended,  and  the  fociety  in  London 
for  encouraging  ufeful  arts,  p.  158. 

Humanity  and  indulgence  to  be  Ihewn  to  the  labo¬ 
rious  hufbandman,  p.  159 — 161. 

The  Flemijh  cuftom  of  letting  farms  on  improvement , 
p.  160. 

Hufbandry  a  principal  concern  of  princes  and 
ftates,  p.  161,  162. 

Study  of  plants  recommended,  both  as  matters  of 
agriculture  and  medicine,  ibid. 

Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufadtures  to  be 
harmonized,  p.  163. 

Folly  of  Spain^  in  wanting  to  gain  money  too  com- 
pendioufiy,  ibid,  and  1 64. 

How  far  colonies  have  advanced  the  internal 
flrengthof  England ,  p,  165. 

Remarks  on  the  dearnefs  of  our  manufactures,  ibid, 
and  166,  1 67. 

How  far  our  population  has  increafed  or  decreafed 
for  two  centuries  pad?  p.  167. 

As  much  fpent  in  England  on  tea,  &c.  as  would 
maintain  four  millions  of  fubjedts  in  bread  onlyy 
p.  166,  167. 

Eaft- India  trade ;  how  far  advantageous  to  England  t 
p.  167. 

Mines  (in  foreign  countries)  how  far  profitable  to 
the  mother-country  ?  p,  168  — 170. 

A  curious  fable  on  that  fubjedt,  p.  171 — 174. 

Bringing  much  money  into  a  kingdom  does  not 
neceffarily,  but  ufually,  introduce  luxury  and 
dearneis  of  provifions,  &c.  p.  174. 

Various  inflances  ailed  ged  in  behalf  of  the  firft  part 
of  the  affertion,  p,  174— 177. 

Spain  ruined  by  negledting  agriculture  at  home,  p* 
177, 178. 
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half-ruined  France  by  introducing  elegant 
and  trifling  manufactures,  and  negleCting  the  . 
culture  of  the  land*  p.  if 8,  179,  &c> 

Agriculture  negleCted,  or  extinguished*  in  oiie  Coun¬ 
try,  neceflarily  breaks  forth  in  another*  p.  183. 

- Exemplified  in  England,  ibid; 

Cowley's  fine  defcription  of  the  Englifh  climate,  p* 

184,  185.  , 

Character  of  Cowleyi  p;  i86i 
Farther  eloge  on  England ,  p.  18  f* 

England ,  a  traCt  of  country  well  circumitanced  for 
improvements  in  hufbandry,  and  why?  p.  1 88^ 
189. 

Author  admits  nothing  in  htifbandry,  but  from  ex¬ 
perience,  p.  189. 

- - Laments  he  could  procure  no  more  inftruc- 

tions  from  fenfible  practical  hufbandmen,  ibid; 
and  190. 

. - Obferves*  that  vte  have  made  fewer  improve¬ 

ments  in  agriculture,  in  the  prefent  century,  than 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  at  firft  lights  p.  190. 

- - Various  examples  alledged  by  way  of  proof; 

p.  190 — 193. 

- - His  regard  to  plain  experienced  liufbandmeri* 

fuch  as  common  fenfible  formers,  p.  194. 

Some  fuperftitions  in  hufbandry  taken  notice  of,  p. 
195,  196, 

How  to  wean  the  common  hufbandmari  from  his 
prejudices?  p.  196,  197. 

An  exhortation  to  country-gentlemen  and  yeomen 
to  underftand  huibandry  in  their  own  perfons,  p. 

1 97 — 201. 

Xenophon' s  treatife  of  Oeconomics  recommended,  p* 

201. 

The  great  confequence  to  ftates  of  confldering  huf¬ 
bandmen  as  moft  ufeful  members  of  fociety,  p. 

202,  203.  And  again,  p.  205; 
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Hufbandry  will  ever  be  in  an  improveable  ftate,  p, 
204.  , 

Author’s  reafons  for  writing  on  that  fubjedL  ibid, 
and  205. 

Virgil's  chara£ter,  as  a  writer  on  agriculture,  p. 
206-210. 

New  hufbandry  recommended  in  part  only,  and 
why  ?  p.  209,  210.  / 

Apology^  for  intermixing  pafiages  from  Scripture 
with  Eflays  on  hufbandry,  and  a  j  unification  af- 
figned,  p.  210—212* 
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N.  B.  The Pqffages,  marked  thus*,  are  in  the- 

Notes . 

TEftimonies  concerning  lucerne,  from  the  days ' 
of  Varro  and  Virgil  to  the  prefent  time,  p. 

3  — 1 4- 

When  lucerne  was  firfl:  difcovered,  and  ufed  as  food 
for  cattle,  p.  15. 

Three  methods  of  raifing  it,  p.  17,  18. 

Hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  its  culture,  p.  18,19,, 
Lucerne  an  univerfal  grower,  p.  20. 

What  foil  fitted:  for  it,  p.  21  —  2^. 

Hard  to  fay  why  it  is  called  lucerne,  ibid. 

Author’s  firfl  experiment,  in  large,  for  raifing  it  in 
a  nurfery,  and  tranfplanting  it,  p.  24 — 34. 

How  to  apply  a  lucerne-plantation  to  the  bed:  ad¬ 
vantage,  p.  34-38. 

The  mafter’s  prefence  and  the  extirpation  of  weeds 
indifpenfably  necedary,  p.  38 — 44. 

Jndufuy  in  agriculture  flrongly  recommended,  p, 
44.  '  .  ■■  ' 

Lucerne  not  to  be  down  with  fpring-corn,  p.  47, 48* 
Drilled  lucerne  greatly  adifted  by  filling  up  the  va¬ 
cancies  with  tranfplanted  roots,  p.  49. 

The  opinion  of  fome  hufbandmen  examined,  who 
propofe  fowing  lucerne  broaft-caft  way,  with 
vetches,  ibid.  . 

• - Bed:  tofow  it  with  plants  that  ripen  at  the 

fame  time  when  the  lucerne  ripens*  p.  50. 

- -Not  advifable  to  fow  it  with  oats,  p.  50,  51. 

• - Nor  with  other  fpring-corn  in  our  climate, 

P-  53”54«  ' 
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Of  the  proper  number  of  tranfplanted  lucerne-root^ 
neceffary  for  filling  m  acre,  p.  55. 

Peculiar  advantage  in  tranfplanting  lucerne,  ibid. 

Of falfified  cytifus,  p.  56. 

Remarks  on  taprrooted  plants,  like  lucerne,  p.  57 
—  62. 

Lucerne  may  be  cut  as  often  in  England  as  in  any 
other  country,  p.  62. 

A  bad  plant  miftaken  for  lucerne,  p.  63. 

An  occafional  account  of  that  eminent  hufbandman 
G.  Flatlet,  p.  63,  64.* 

The  grand  objed  in  hufbandry  is  to  make  the 
profits  out-balance  the  expences  of  culture,  p.  - 

55.  ;  r 

The  obftinacy  and  prejudices  of  hufbandmen  con- 
fidered,  ibid,  and  66. 

Hufbandry  muft  be  the  peculiar  care  pf  good  kings 
and  wife  ftates,  p.  67—69. 

An  experiment  to  know  what  fpace  the  roots  of  all 
Cultivated  field-vegetables  require,  p.  69—73. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  beauty  and  wholefomenefs  of  lucerne,  p, 

73-75- 

SECT.  II. 

Lucerne  not  to  be  grazed.  Of  fences,  p.  75 — 79. 

SECT.  III. 

The  management  of  lucerne-nprferies,  and  of  burn¬ 
beating,  p.  80— po. 

SECT.  TV, 

Times  of  fowing  lucerne.  Times  and  manner  of 
tranfplanting  it.  p.  90-97. 

SECT.  Y. 

The  expence  of  cultivating  lucerne,  p.  97  -  100. 

SECT. 
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SEC  T.  VI. 

Of  hoc-ploughing,  and  other  methods  of  keeping 
the  plantation  clean,  p.  ioo. 

SECT.  VII. 

Author  an  advocate  for  manuring  lucerne,  p.  108 — 
1 14. 

SECT.  VIII. 
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ESSAY  I. 

A 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION} 

/  t 

SHEWING 

—  .-  '  •<  l  '  e  .  .  . 

That  Agriculture  is  the  Bafis  and  Support  of  all  flouf 
rifhing  Communities  t,  —  the  antient  and  prefent 
State  of  that  ufeful  Art ;  —  Agriculture,  Manu* 
fa6tUres,  Trade,  and  Commerce  juftly  harmo^ 
nized ;  — of  the  right  Cultivation  of  our  Colonies  $ 
—  together  with  the  Defe£ts,  Omifiions,  and  pot* 
fible  Improvements  in  English  Husbandry. 
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ESSAY  I. 

The  great  Importance  of  Agriculture ,  its  De¬ 
fers,  Improvements ,  (see.  &c. 

A  •'  <  \ 

WHEN  I  fay  that  thefe  efiays  on  hufbandry 
are  written  in  imitation  of  Cowley’s  efiays 
on  fubjedts  of  a  like  nature,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  hope  that  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  have 
chofen  a  very  pleafing  and  inftructive  model. 

One  large  part  of  the  prefent  work  was  originally 
nothing  more  than  the  fubftance  of  anfwers  to  feve- 
ral  letters  from  curious  gentlemen  who  requefted 
the  author  to  give  them  his  advices  and  diredlions 
concerning  the  new  foreign  method  of  transplanting 
lucerne,  and  that  as  long  fince  as  the  year  1757. 

It  is  with  fome  regret  that  we  fee  works  of  this 
nature  publifhed  annually  in  France  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  difperfed  through  Europe  with  high  repu¬ 
tation,  when  it  is  well  known  that  England ,  if  its 
inhabitants  would  apply  themfelves  to  carry  on  im¬ 
provements  in  hufbandry,  has  exceeded,  and  in  all 
probability  ever  will  exceed  any  other  nation  in  the 
culture  of  land.  So  that  what  Vafro  faid  of  Italy  in 
antient  times,  may  be  jufily  applied  at  prefent,  and 
with  undoubted  pre-eminence,  to  this  kingdom  *. 
Ecquam  terram  cultiorem  vidiftis  ?  - —  Nullam  arbitror 
efie,  quse  tam  tota  fit  culta* 

Yet  ftill  there  is  room  left  for  acquiring  frefh 
knowledge  in  various  branches  of  hufbandry  t  And 
of  courfe  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  proper 

A  per- 
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perfon  or  perfons  were  appointed  to  execute  amongft 
us  what  M.  Du  Hamel  and  others  carry  on  with  fuch 
uncommon  luccefs  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom  :* 
And  that  public  premiums  from  the  government, 
or  provincial  fubfcriptions  from  individuals,  might 
be  allotted  yearly  to  the  belt  productions  of  grain, 
graffes,  &c.  in  fuch  manner  as  the  feveral  con¬ 
tributors  and  encouragers  fl13.ll  think  fit  to  fpe- 
cify. 

As  England  is  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  its  know¬ 
ledge  and  induflry  in  the  culture  of  land,  there  are 
great  reafons  to  hope  that  lome  public  eftabliiliment 
will  be  fet  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  hufban- 
dry,  and  then  all  writers  of  an  inferior  order,  like 
myfelf,  will,  or  at  leaft  ought  to  be  beft  contented 
with  fubmitting  their  few  obfervations  and  experi¬ 
ments  to  the  revifal  and  correction  of  more  experi¬ 
enced  judges. 

It  is  undoubtedly  needlefs  to  urge  how  juft  a  title- 
agriculture  has  to  claim  the  encouragement  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  ftate.  —  The  annual  produce  of  the 
lands  in  England ,  only,  is  luppofed  to  amount  to 
twenty  millions  fterling.  —  If  hufbandry  therefore 

could 

*  Samuel  HartUb,  a  celebrated  writer  on  hufbandry  in  the  lad 
century,  a  gentleman  much  beloved  and  edeemed  by  Milton ,  in 
his  preface  to  the  work,  commonly,  called  /;i;  Legacy,  laments 
greatly  that  no  public  dire  Bor  of  hufbandry  was  e ft abl idled  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  authority;  and  that  we  "had  not  adopted  the  Fie- 
mifh  cuftom  of  letting  farms  upon  improvement .  “  Ifitpleafes 

God”  (fays  he)  to  blefs  thefe  motions,  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
national  hufbandry  of  this  commonwealth  be  improved ,  we  may 
hope,  through  God’s  bleffing,  to  fee  better  days,  and  be  able  to 
bear  neceffary  and  public  burdens  with  more  eafe  to  ourfelves* 
and  benefit  to  human  fociety,  than  hitherto  we  could  attain  to.” 
Prcf.  p.  2.  40.  1651.  Cromwell ,  in  confequence  of  this  admi¬ 
rable  performance,  allowed  Martlib  a  penfion  of  100 1.  a  year ; 
and  Hartlib  afterwards,  die  better  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  his  be¬ 
nefactor,  procured  Dr.  Beat? s  excellent  annotations  on  the  Le¬ 
gacy,  with  other  valuable  pieces  from  his  numerous  correlpoa- 
dents.  3, 
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could  be  improved  but  one Jixth  part  more,  (as  upon 
the  whole  it  certainly  may-}-)  what  a  glorious  ac- 
quifition  would  this  Tingle  circumftance  introduce 
amongft  us,  J  and  that  by  multiplying  induftry  and 
wealth  without  increale  of  luxury  ?  71 daytime  phis 
qitceftus,  &  ftabiliffimus .  || 

.  here  (if  the  reader  can  be  induced  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  any  thought  is  worth  adopting  from  an  old 
German  author)  I  wifh  hufbandry  mio-ht  be  im¬ 
proved  amongft  us  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  if  Julius 
Cafar  or  our  own  Fitz-Herbert  §  “  could  return  to  life 
a.nd  le-vifit  England,  they  might  confefs,  when  they 
lilted  their  eyes  towards  the  heavens,  they  recollected 
the  fame  ftars  in  their  old  fituations  and  relative  dis¬ 
tances,  but,  upon  calling  their  eyes  down  to  the 
ground,  law  a  foil  cultivated  in  a  new  manner,  and 
enriched  with  fuch  a  variety  of  vegetables  to  them 
unknown,  that  they  would  gladly  be  informed  what 
might  be  the  name  of  this  new  country  ?” 

The  aftoniftiment  of  a  perfon,  upon  fuch  a  fup- 
pofed  occafion,  may  ferve  to  put  one  in  mind  of 
what  occurred  to  Achilles  when  he  waked,  after  his 
mother  Thetis  had  conveyed  him  in  his  deep  from 

A  2  .  his 

"t  H  been  aflerted  by  an  able  writer,  and  I  think  proved, 
that  France ,  with  commonly  good  hufbandry,  might  fupport  ma¬ 
ny  millions  more  of  people  than  it  maintains  at  prefent.  Police 
des  graines  d  Berlin,  1 2°.  175,-.  p.  12.  The  fame,  mutatis  mu¬ 
tandis,  may  be  applied  to  England. 

X  The  improving  a  kingdom,  in  matter  of  hufbandry,  is  better 
than  conquering  a  new  kingdom."  Hart  lib’s  Legacy,  p.  42. 
3d  edit.  40.  1655. 

f|  Cato  de  Re  Rujl .  in  pro'im, 

In  urbe  luxuries  creatur  :  Ex  luxuria  exiflat  avsritia  neceiTe  eft: 
Ex  avaritia  erumpat  audacia  1  Inde  omnia  fcelera  ac  malehcia 
gignuntur.  Vita  autem  hsec  ruflica,  quam  tu  agrejlem  vocas, 
parfimonias,  diligentiae,  juflitke  magiflra  eft. 

Tull  1 1  Or  at.  pro  Sext.  Rcjcio . 

_  §  Antony  Fitz-Herbert,  judge  of  Common-pleas,  the  father  of 
Jbngtijb  hufbandry  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  See  more  con¬ 
cerning  him  in  this  Essay,  and  Essay  II.  Se$.  2. 
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his  preceptor  Chiron.  Mod  readers  of  claflical  know¬ 
ledge  will  recoiled  the  paflage. 

Cum  pueri  tremefada  quies,  oculiq;  jaeentis 

Infufum  fenfere  diem-,  dupet  acre  primo. — 

Quasloca  ? — Qui  fludus  ? — Ubi  Pelion  ? — Om¬ 
nia  verfat, 

Atq;  ignota  videt ;  dubitatq;  agnofcere  matrem. 

Which  verfes,”  as  Dry  den  fays,  (fpeaking  of  ano¬ 
ther  paflage  equally  animated  in  the  fame  author) 
cc  would  cod  me  a  whole  day  to  tranflate  ”  and 
therefore  I  fhall  modedly  leave  them  to  fome  abler 
hand. 

All  obferving  men  mud  have  remarked  that  our 
land  has  ever  paid  its  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  date,  and  the  more  its  produce  and  profits  are 
augmented  by  public  encouragements  and  private 
generalities,  the  more  chearfully  are  its  proprietors 
enabled  to  contribute  their  abidances  towards  the 
well-being  and  profperity  of  the  government. 

Agrarian  laws,  well  contrived  and  judicioudy  en¬ 
forced,  are  the  fhining  ornament  of  codes  and  pan - 
delis.  Witnefs  our  own  law  concerning  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  grain,  and  the  bounty  annexed  thereto. 

It  is  certain  that  agriculture,  beyond  any  other 
profefTion  of  gain,  confers  the  greated  advantages 
on  its  own  country  and  thofe  who  confider  it  at¬ 
tentively  through  its  feveral  dages  of  operation,  may 
compare  it  to  the  leaves  of  a  tree  which  open,  fpread, 
grow  verdant,  die,  and  fall  to  the  roots  of  the  pa¬ 
rent-trunk  that  produced  them,  where  they  turn  to 
manure,  and  carry  on  re-produflion  the.  enfuing 
year. 

No  one  ever  knew  the  advantages  of  hufbandry, 
or  the  inconveniences  that  arife  from  its  difconti- 
nuance,  better  than  our  mafter  Virgil:  For  indead 

of 
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of  defcribing  all  the  dreadful  confequences  of  war 
in  every  kind,  nay  even  without  mentioning  fire, 
iword,  plunder,  and  famine,  he  only  fays  in  a  few 
words, 

~ - NON  ULLUS  ARATRO 

DIGNUS  HONOS ;  fqualent  ab  duff  is  arva  colonis . 

And  by  the  way,  though  the  caufe  may  be  different, 
yet  the  effects  are  equally  hurtful  in  times  of  peace, 
if  the  .art  of  agriculture  be  not  juftly  encouraged  and 
honoured. 

To  encourage  this  art  therefore  is  to  affift  nature 
in  her  operations,  for  it  is  agriculture  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  phyfical  flrength  of  any  date:  And  is  the 
dream  that  overflows  the  land  with  plenty  and  po¬ 
pulation,  though  the  true  fource  thereof  may  be 
unknown  to  us. 

Qua  dat  aquas,  faro  latet  hofpita  nympha  fub  imo.  — ■ 

Simple  and  uncompounded  in  the  beginning,  it 
appears  to  contain  no  great  matter  that  is  interesting 
or  linking  •,  but  on  cloier  examination  refembles 
thofe  little  elevations  of  earth  which  continue  to  rife 
imperceptibly,  and  at  length  clofe  the  farthermofl 
point  of  view  in  the  landfcape  with  a  range  of  Alps 
that  feem  to  touch  the  fkies. 

Agreeably  to  this,  it  has  been  aflerted  by  the  befl 
writers,  antient  and  modern,  that  agriculture  is  the 
fupport  of  dates :  The  bafis  of  commerce  and  inde¬ 
pendency.*  Nor  could  any  thing  make  us  forget 

A  3  thefe 

*  “  In  whatever  age  we  find  a  country  grofsly  ignorant  of  a- 
griculture,  we  may  be  allured  it  mud  have  been  but  thinly,  inha¬ 
bited  :  And  perhaps  the  fvvarms  of  people  that  ilfued  from  nor¬ 
thern  nations  into  fouthern  climes  were  not  fo  much  a  proof  of 

po* 
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thefe  truths,  but  becaufe  they  are  common  ones ; 
mankind  being  naturally  fond  of  novelty,  and  too 
apt  to  prefer  the  fhowy  to  the  ufeful ,  or  overlook 
what  is  near,  in  order  to  fpeculate  upon  that  which 
is  diftant.  Yet  it  is  always  beft  to  prefer  plain,  ob¬ 
vious,  and  fimple  truths,  as  proving  in  the  end 
moft  ufeful,  as  well  as  moft  univerfal.  The  wealth 
or  indigence  of  a  nation  takes  its  decifive  turn,  in 
proportion  as  the  earth  is  well  or  ill  cultivated.  Ve¬ 
getable  nature  receives  affiftances  from  the  precau¬ 
tions  and  encouragement  of  a  wife  legiflator ;  in- 
duftry  awakens  at  the  call,  and  undertakes  with 
chearfulnefs  whatever  is  propofed  with  reafon,  and 
patronized  by  the  power  of  a  prudent  adminiftra- 
tion. 

Since  arts  and  fciences  have  arifen  amongft  us  to 
fuch  high  perfection,  mankind  feems  to  apply  itfelf 
more  to  the  productions  of  art  than  thofe  of  nature. f 
And  hence  it  happens  that  the  primitive  fource  of 
wealth  and  the  vital  fupport  of  no  lefs  than  the 
whole  human  fpecies  are  both  coniigned  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  very  mean  ignorant  people.  Nor  is  fuch 
injudicious  conduCt  ever  once  reflected  upon  except 
in  times  o  x  fear  city  ;  and  then  a  return  of  plenty  foon 
banifhes  every  melancholy  reflexion.  We  attempt 
for  the  moment  to  remedy  prelent  grievances,  but 
leave  thofe  very  grievances,  when  they  next  occur, 
to  take  care  of  themfelves. 

Hufbandry  affords  the  only  true  feminary  of  fol- 
diers  and  mariners,  for  it  inures  men  from  their 
early  youth  to  heats,  cold,  fatigues  and  labour: 

And 

popuioufnefs,  as  that  an  uncultivated  country  is  eafily  over- dock¬ 
ed,  and  that  at  certain  times  it  mud  neceftanly  be  obliged  to 
difburden  itfelf  of  ufelefs  mouths  it  could  not  fupport  ” 

Wallace’s  Numbers  of  mankind. 

t  Natura  eft  ars  Dei  Liber  unus  divinitate  plenus,  divino* 
rum  fpeculum.  il iarfil  Finn. 
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And  is  one  main  caufe  of  health  and  Strength.  J  — 
The  eftablifhment  and  propagation  of  all  colonies  is 
founded  originally  upon  agriculture :  And  by  the 
rules  of  agriculture  the  inhabitants  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  prove  ufeful  to  the  parent-hive  from 
whence  they  migrated.  —  The  produce  of  the  huf- 
bandman’s  labours  is  the  only  merchandize  which 
all  the  world  is  obliged  to  deal  in.  Thefe  and  fuch- 
lilce  confederations  induced  Cicero  ^  after  long  expe¬ 
rience,  to  recommend  the  reading  of  Cato's  husban¬ 
dry  in  a  very  Strong  manner  to  his  fon  Marcus ; 
"  of  all  the  profitable  arts,”  fays  he,  “  no  one  art  is 
preferable  to  agriculture ;  nothing  is  more  ufeful, 
nothing  more  worthy  of  a  man  in  a  lfate  of  free¬ 
dom.”  Omnium  rerum  ex  quibus  aliquid  exquiritur ,  ni¬ 
hil  eft  amcultura  melius ,  nihil  uberius ,  nihil  homint 
libero  dignius. 

It  has  been  computed  that  a  piece  of  ground 
confiding  of  three  Square  miles,  or  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  acres  of  commonly  good  land,  will 
furnifh  food  for  870  perfons.  Are  we  arrived,  or 
not,  to  this  degree  of  induftry  and  populoufnefs  ?  — 
Might  not  England  maintain  one  5th  more  of  dili¬ 
gent  fubjedts  than  it  Supports  at  prefent  ?  —  War, 
navigation,  and  commerce  can  never  dispeople  a  wife 
nation  considerably,  where  agriculture  flourifhes  in 
full  vigour :  For,  as  the  waves  of  the  fea  are  always 
ready  to  overflow  a  country  that  is  Situated  in  Such 
a  manner  as  to  give  them  admittance,  fo  wealth 
and  population  will  enter  into  any  kingdom  that  by 
human  care  is  rendered  qualified  to  receive  and  che- 
rifh  them.f 

4  A  4  On 

£  Ex  agricolis  viri  fortiffimi  &  milites  flrenuiffimi  gignuntur : 
Cato  de  re  Ruji.  in  proem.  —  Minimeq;  mali  cogitantes. 

Plin.  Nat.  Hi  ft.  l.xviii.  c.  5.  Vid.  Xenoph.  Oeconom. 

4  “  That  government  or  policy  is  belt,  casteris  paribus*  that 

can  Supply  food  to  the  greateit  number  of  people.  — ~  In  every 
,  \  country 
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On  the  other  hand,  depopulation  in  a  fertile  coun- 
try,  or  in  land  capable  of  being  rendered  fertile,  is 
a  fare  confequence  of  neglected  hufbandry.  Men 
naturally  abound,  when  they  have  food  enough  ; 
atnd  live  tolerably  at  their  eafe.  —  The  phyfical  evils 
abovementioned,  as  alfo  thofe  of  famine  and  epide¬ 
mical  diftempers,  foon  repair  themfelves ;  and  mo¬ 
ral  evils  (more  to  be  dreaded,  as  they  undermine  the 
foundation  and  well-being  of  government)  are  to 
be  rectified  by  the  vigilance  of  the  legiflature.  Go¬ 
vernments  are  not  rendered  truly  populous  by  the 
mere  progrefs  of  propagation,  but  by  the  induftry 
and  labour  of  the  inhabitants.  Not  to  mention  the 
enjoyment  of  all  reafonable  liberty  both  in  mind 
and  fortune - The  poor  peafant  defpairs  of  feed¬ 

ing  his  children,  when  he  wants  bread  jiimfelf; 
Like  the  gardener  who  perifhing  with  thirft  can  af¬ 
ford  no  water  to  nourifh  his  plants. - Therefore 

whenever  good  lands,  as  in  Italy ,  Spain ,  and  fuch- 
like  countries  are  thinly  inhabited,  fure  it  is,  that 
hufbandry  and  other  ufeful  arts  of  acquiring  fubfif- 
tence  are  negleded.  Hence  Egypt  and  Paleftine , 
that  once  poured  forth  innumerable  armies,  are  now 
a  delart :  And  England  and  Holland  (ill-peopled  in 
antient  ages  according  to  CcefaEs  account)  are  at 

prefent  become  nurferies  of  men. - Again,  “  in 

fome  countries,  fays  Montefquieu ,  that  were  once  fo, 
famous  for  plenty,  wealth,  and  population,  we  find 
no  monuments  thereof  at  prefent,  except  in  antient 
geographers  and  hiftorians.”  * 

It  is  certain,  that  Spain  wants  five  millions  of  its 
priftine  number  of  inhabitants,  fince  floe  neglebted 
agriculture  as  alfo  handy-craft  labours  of  all  forts. 


and 


country  there  will  always  be  found  a  greater  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  caeteris  paribus,  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  of  provifions  it 
affords  .  Numbers  of  mankind pag„  14,  1  - » 

*  Hyf.  de  la  Decadence  de  V Empire  Rom.  tom.  I. 
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and  poffefled  the  wealth  of  America.  So  that  Spain, 
though  trebly  larger  than  England ,  contains,  at  prc? 
fent,  fewer  inhabitants.  Thus  idleneis,  luxury, 
and  migrations,  will  exalt  a  kingdom  to  imaginary 
wealth,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  reduce  it  to  a&ual^ 
poverty.  Nay,  if  we  confider  only  the  latter  of 
thefe  three  afligned  caufes,  namely,  the  peopling  and 
garrifoning,  &c.  of  new  colonies,  it  will  be  found 
according  to  the  belt  political  calculations,  that  a 
country  cannot  arm  or  fend  abroad  more  than  one 
man  out  of  an  hundred  without  running  the  rilque 
of  greatly  injuring  its  agriculture,  commerce,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  population. -f  But  the  declenfioa 
of  Spain ,  or  any  other  country  circumftanced  like 
her,  fhall  be  confidered  more  at  large  in  another 
part  of  this  Eflfay.  And  therefore  it  may  fuffice  to 
obferve  for  the  prefent,  that,  though  it  is  death  in 
Spain  to  export  money,  yet  the  riches  of  the  Spa¬ 
niard  make  wings  for  themf elves  and  take  their  flight  to 
other  nations :  So  that  Spain  has  a  leffer  jQiare  of 
her  own  money,  than  France ,  England ,  and  Holland 
have  of  it.  Neither  laws  nor  penalties  can  confine 
treafure,  when  food,  raiment,  and  other  common 
peceffaries  of  life  are  wanted.  In  this  fenfe 

Aurum 


t  Of  this  opinion  is  the  writer  laft  quoted.  Experience  has 
(hewn  perpetually,  fays 'he,  that  no  European  prince  (in  a  trading 
country  where  agriculture  is  alio  encouraged)  who  has  a  million 
of  fubjects,  can  poffibly,  without  deftroying  himfelf,  keep  and 
maintain  above  ten  thoufand  foldiers  and  fea-men.— -But  the  cafe 
was  different  antiently  with  regard  to  commonwealths :  For  this 
proportion  between  the  foldiers  and  the  reft  of  the  people, 
which  is  now  as  one  to  an  hundred ,  might  in  thofe  times  be  pretty 
near  as  one  is  to  eight?'  Hi  ft.  de  la  Decadence ,  &c.  ton).  I. 

Partly  for  the  fame  reafons,  the  PruJJians  and  Aujtrians  at  pre¬ 
fent  may  afford  thirty  foldiers  to  our  ten ,  merely  becaufe  we  are 
the  more  induftrious  nation,  and.  can.  better  employ  our  fab  * 
je£ts. 
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Aurum  per  medios  ire  fatellites, 

Et  perrumpere  amat  faxa  potentius 
I£tu  fulmineo. 

<c  Nature,”  “  foys  Locke,  tc  has  bellowed  mines  on 
feveral  parts  of  the  world,  but  their  riches  are  only 
for  the  induftrious  and  frugal.  Whomever  elfe  they 
roifit ,  it  is  with  the  diligent  and  fober  only  they  Jlay. 
And  if  the  virtue  and  provident  way  of  living  of 
our  ancellors  (content  with  our  native  convenien¬ 
ces  of  life,  without  the  coitly  itch  after  the  materi¬ 
als  of  pride  and  luxury  from  abroad)  were  brought 
into  fafhion  and  countenance  again  amongfl  us, 
this  would  do  more  to  keep,  and  increale  our 
wealth  and  enrich  our  land,  than  all  our  'paper-helps 
about  iniereft ,  money ,  bullion ,  &c.  which,  however 
eagerly  we  may  catch  at,  will  not,  I  fear,  without 
better  huibandry,  keep  us  from  finking,  whatever 
contrivances  we  may  have  recount  e  to.  5Tis  with 
a  kingdom  as  with  a  family,  fpending  lefs  than  our 
own  commodities  will  pay  for  is  the  fare  and  only 

way  of  growing  rich.  - - Till  then,  we  in  vain,  I 

fear,  endeavour  with  noife  and  weapons  of  law  to 
drive  the  wolf  from  our  own  to  one  another^  doors : 
The  breed  ought  to  be  extirpated  out  of  theiQand, 
For  want,  brought  in  by  ill  management,  and  nur- 
fed  up  by  expenfive  vanity,  will  make  the  nation 
poor,  and  fpare  no-body.”  * 

People  are -naturally  increafed  by  induilry  inhuf- 
bandry  ^  and  the  felf-fame  induilry  falls  by  degrees 
into  trade  and  commerce.  Whatever  elfe  enriches 
a  flate,  is  not  a  conilant  feeding  ilream, 

(Tho’  deep,  yet  clear,  tho5  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o’er-flowing  full-,) 

but 

*  Con Jt derat.  on  lowering  inter  eft >  &c.  p.  35.  vol.  II.  fol. 
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but  a  momentary  impetuous  torrent,  more  deftruo 

tive  than  fruitful.  - It  was  a  received  opinion 

amongft  the  antients,  that  a  large,  bufy,  well-peopled 
village,  fituated  in  a  country  thoroughly  cultivated, 
was  a  more  magnificent  fight  than  the  palaces  of 
noblemen  and  princes,  in  the  midft  of  negledled- 
lands. -f  It  is  of  great  ufe  therefore  to  find  full  em¬ 
ployment  for  country-labourers  and  keep  them  at 
home :  And  fo  much  the  rather,  as  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  general,  that  alrnoft  every  peafant  who 
leaves  his  native  abode  or  diftridt,  becomes  after¬ 
wards  an  unprofitable  member  to  fociety.  The 
country  is  deprived  of  a  labourer,  and,  if  he  finds 
himfelf  obliged  to  return  thither,  he  feldom  gives 
his  mind  cordially  to  labour.  —  Therefore  (fays  an 
obferving  foreigner)  “  the  lofs  of  a  peafant,  induftri- 
ous  in  hufbandry,  who  breeds  up  his  family  in  the 
fame  occupation,  is,  though  it  be  not  perceived,  of 
greater  detriment  to  the  community  than  the  death 
of  two  or  three  well-dreffed  footmen.” 

Rome  was  ruined  more  by  negledt  of  agriculture, 
and  giving  no  attention  to  ufeful  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  than  by  the  invafion  of  barbarians.  Eler 
foldiers  could  be  but  little  depended  on,  when  they 
had  no  home,  no  profeflion,  (but  that  of  plunder 
and  devaluation)  with  nothing  to  lofe.  On  the 
other  hand,  whilft  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  was 
kept  in  full  vigour,  the  people  of  Ifrael  multiplied 
and  flourifhed ;  but  degenerated  into  (loth  and 
luxury  under  a  negligent  prince,  in  many  other  re- 
lpects  renowned  for  wifdom.  —  Read  all  hiftories  of 
all  ages,  and  you  will  find  induftrious  nations  the 
molt  populous  as  well  as  the  molt  virtuous. 

In¬ 
i'  Fundi  propter  culturam  jucundiores  funt  multis  quam  regie 
polita  redificia  aliorum  :  Cum  hujus  fpedatum  verdant  villas,  non 
<ut  apud  Lucullum)  ut  videant  pinacothecas,  led  opero thecas,  M, 
Varro  de  Re  Ruji.  Li,  c.  2,  p  47. 
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Induftry  is  the  vis  motrix  of  hufbandry  *,  and 
therefore  an  antient  Englifh  writer  obferves,  “  that 
a  fingle  uncultivated  acre  is  a  real  phyfical  evil  in 
any  ftate.”  But,  if  men  will  extend  this  principle, 
then  the  breaking  up  and  bringing  into  culture 
large  portions  of  ground,  formerly  wafte  and  neg- 
!e6Ied,  will  be  an  acquifition  of  value  to  every  Hate ; 
for  fuch  tracts  of  ground  properly  managed  (even 
upon  fuppofition  they  can  never  be  made  equal  to 
the  beft  foils)  will  afford  additional  employment  and 
fubfiftence  to  a  confiderable  number  of  people. 

It  is  certain,  from  facred  writings,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ifrael  manifefted  no  great  uneafinefs  concern¬ 
ing  fcarcity  or  famine,  Though  they  were  fhut  up 
within  narrow  bounds,  (nor  was  the  country  align¬ 
ed  them  famous  for  fertility)  yet  no  nation  upon 
earth,  occupying  the  fame  extent  of  ground,  was 
piore  populous ;  for  agriculture  was  held  by  them 
in  high  efleem,  and  carried  to  all  the  perfection 

1  ould  give  it  ^  befides  which,  their  fupreme 
Legiflator  had  promifed  them  abundant  harvefts  as 
natural  rewards  of  their  induftry  and  obedience.* 

Such  are  the  effefts  of  induftrious  diligence :  And 
a  nation  thus  employed  may  be  compared  to  a  piece 

of 

t  *  Ifye  will  hearken  to  his  judgments,  and  keep  them ,  I  will  love 
thee,  and  hi  e/s  thee ,  and  multiply  thee  ;  he  will  blefs  the  fruit  of  thy 
land,  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil ,  the  increafe  of  thy 
hne,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  Jheep,  in  the  land  which  he  fware  unto 
£  by  fathers  to  give  thee,  Thou  f to  alt  he  hleffed  above  all  people  : 
there  /halt  not  be  a  male  or  female  barren  among  you,  or  among  your 
cattle .  Deux.  c.  vii.  v.  12,  j  3,  14. 

The  Lord  thy  God  bringeih  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks 
of  water ,  off bun  tains,  and  depths  that  fpring  out  of  rallies  and  hills  ; 
a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  fg-  trees,  and  pomegranates,  aland 
cf  oil  and  honey ;  wherein  thou  J halt  eat  bread  without  fcarcenefs . 
Ibid.  c.  viii.  v.  7,  8,  9 

If  you  hearken  diligently  to  my  commandments,  I  will  give  you  the 
rain  in  due  feafon,  the  firjl  rain,  and  the  latter  rain ,  that  thou  mayefi 
gather  in  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil.  /  will  fend  gr  a f 

tn  tfy  fields  for  tby  cattle.  Ibid.  v.  13  —  13. 
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of  tapiftry-work,  where  a  certain  texture  of  threads 
and  an  union  of  colours,  imperceptibly  interwoven 
and  blended  together,  reprefent  agriculture,  trade, 
commerce,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  In  mixing  and 
harmonizing  thefe  confifts  the  great  ikill  of  the 
workman  :  And,  except  due  care  be  taken  in  this 
point,  the  richeft  materials  will  be  weak,  unplea- 
ling,  and  ufelels.  —  Therefore  though  trade,  com¬ 
mercial  arts,  and  hufbandry  fhould  be  all  encouraged 
and  fupported  in  wife  governments  with  fcrupulous 
attention,  yet  ftill  the  fcale  may  be  allowed  to  pre¬ 
ponderate  in  favour  of  agriculture  :  But  that  in  fo 
flight  a  degree  as  only  to  be  perceived  by  a  few  per- 
fons  of  moil  difcerning  judgment  •,  for  the  people 
employed  in  manufactures,  artizanfhip,  &c.  are 
ilarved  in  times  unprofperous  to  their  bufinefs,  if 
they  are  not  fupplied  with  the  common  neceflaries 
of  life  by  the  generous  induftry  of  the  cultivator; 
nay,  even  in  more  profperous  times  care  mull 
be  taken  to  fupply  our  fellow-citizens  with  food 
convenient,  and  that  food  at  a  moderate  price,  for 
fear  of  being  under-fold  in  the  works  of  our  labour 
by  other  nations. 

But  with  us,  fays  Columella ,  fpeakiiig  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  (though  the  remark  will  hold  good  by  way 
of  expoilulation  with  the  prefent  age)  u  all  trades 
and  occupations  of  life  are  taught  young  people ,  except¬ 
ing  agriculture .*  And  hence  it  happens,  that  as 

opinion 

*  Atqui  ego  fatis  mirari  non  pofliim,  quod  qui  sedificare  velint 
fabros  &  architedtos  advocent ;  qui  navigia  rnariconcredere,  gu- 
bernandi  peritos ;  qui  bella  moliri,  armorum  &  militiae  gnaros— - 
Sola  res  ruftica,  quae  fine  dubitatione  proxima,  &  quaft  conftm- 

guinea  fapientiae  eft,  tam  difcentibus  egeat  quam  magiftris. - 

Agricolationis  dodtores  qui  fe  profiterentur,  neque  difcipulos 
cognovi. — At  fine  agricultoribus  nee  confiftere  mortales,  nec  ali 
pofte,  manifeftum  eft.  Quo  magis  prodigii  fimile  eft,  quod  ac- 
cidit,  ut  res  corporibus  noftris,  vitjeque  utilitati  maxime  conve¬ 
niens,  minimam  ufquq  in  hoc  tempus  confummationem  haberet, 

idque 
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opinion  and  cuftom  are  the  two  /over signs  of  the  worlf 
and  as  our  ancedors  negleded  to  cultivate  their  lands 
inperfon,  oredablifh  iufficientlaws  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  hufbandry,  we,  their  defendants,  adopt  the 
fame  ideas  and  conduct  without  hefitation.  flence 
the  art  is  little  thought  of,  oredeemed  in  general* 
for  our  parents,  not  pofitively,  but  indirectly,  infufed 
into  us  a  didade  for  it,  and  the  government  has  not 
thought  fit,  in  fome  inftances  at  leaf,  to  awaken 
the  hu (band man’s  attention  by  a  proper  number  of 
rewards  and  inducements. 

All  dates  owe  more  to  agriculture  than  any  other 
profefiion  of  life.  Thus,  for  example,  it  will  be 
found  upon  a  near  examination  that  grain  of  every 
kind,  flefh-meat,  wine,  beer,  oil,  (and,  in  fhort, 
whatever  the  merchant  and  hufbandman  vend  either 
at  home,  or  abroad :)  —  The  timber,  cordage,  fail- 
cloth  and  provifions,  ufed  in  navigation  ;  vegeta¬ 
bles,  alimentary  or  medicinal,  as  likewife  fruits ; 
tewel,  wax,  tallow,  honey,  hops,  faffron,  •  and  the 
productions  of  the  dairy,  with  an  infinite  number 
or  etceteras,  all  proceed  originally  from  the  culti¬ 
vating  hand  or  watchful  care  of  the  poor  peafant.  — 
It  is  much  the  fame  in  regard  to  the  manufacturer, 
who  in  general  exercifes  his  indudry  upon  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  cultivator,  or  the  creatures  bred  up 
and  fupported  by  him. —  Thus  art  dands  indebted 
to  the  hufbandman  and  peafant  for  the  materials  fhe 
works  upon  ;  and  that  almod  from  the  highed  to 
the  lowed  indance ;  wherefore  upon  the  whole  the 
main  bufinefs  of  every  well-regulated  government 
is  to  take  care  that  the  fource  which  fupplies  all 
thefe  abidances  may  be  rendered  as  copious  and 
permanent  as  poifible :  And  that  it  may  always  in- 

»  creafe 

id'que  fperneretur  genus  amplnieandi,  retinendique  patrimonii, 
quod  omni  crimine  caret. 

.  pc  Re  Ruji.  in  proem. 
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creafe  in  proportion  to  the  induftry,  trade,  and  po- 
puloufnefs  of  any  nation.* 

Yet  thefe  are  not  the  only  affiftances  and  advan- 
tao-es  which  agriculture  affords  to  various  induftri- 
ous  members  of  fociety  in  their  feveral  trades  and 
employments.  The  exporter  or  merchant  cannot 
hope  for  great  demands  and  quick  returns,  except 
he  can  furnifh  foreign  markets  at  a  moderate  rate  ; 
and,  as  the  manufacturer  muft  gain  a  livelihood  and 
other  profits  which  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  juft 
refult  of  his  labour,  one  may  venture  to  affert  that 
the  price  of  goods  is  principally  founded  upon  that  of 
provifions.  Which  fingle  circumftance  may  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  an  inconteftable  proof  that  trade  and 
commerce  depend  on  the  good  cultivation  of  the 
earth  :  And,  of  courfe,  whoever  encourages  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  patron  and  promoter 
of  the  former. 

It  is  therefore  a  prime  arcanum  of  government  to 
maintain  agriculture  in  full  vigour  and  profperity, 
care  being  taken  that  grounds  reputedly  ufelefs  may 
be  rendered  ufeful  by  cultivating  fomething  proper¬ 
ly  adapted,  and  congenial  as  it  were  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil :  (Which  by  the  way  was  the  grand  fe- 
cret  of  Flemifh  hufbandry  fo  much  admired  by  our 
anceftors  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  laft 
century.)  To  which  may  be  added  the  draining 
of  fens  and  moraffes ;  inclofing  commons ;  clean¬ 
ing  wafte  tradls  of  land  from  heath,  briars,  fhrubs, 
and  furze  j  diligent  fearch  for  coals,  minerals,  &c. 
public  and  private  encouragements  for  planting  tim¬ 
ber-trees  ;  and,  above  all,  the  bringing  wild  native 
plants  and  grafies  into  culture  and  uie,f  and  the 

in- 

*  G  a  b  el  1  e  l  Platte’s  Dif co-very  of  infinite  treafure,  40.  1656. 
Pref. 

f  Hartlib  fays,  “  we  have  in  England ,  growing  wild,  23  forts 
of  trefoil,  one  of  the  wholefomeil,  belt -tailed  vegetables  that 

cattle 
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introduction  of  foreign  ones  for  the  better  and  more 
abundant  fupport  of  cattle.  For  it  is  not  diffident 
that  lands  fhould  be  cultivated  ;  it  is  neceffary  like- 
wife,  that  they  fhould  be  welf  properly,  and  vigo^ 
roll  fly  cultivated. 

Hence  the  true  genius  of  animating  agriculture 
mud  reflde  in  him,  or  thofe,  that  hold  the  reins  of 
government  in  any  flourifhing  date  or  kingdom  ; 
as  alfo  in  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  nor  fhould  rewards  be  wanting,  nor  public 
premiums,  nor  marks  of  favour.  For  agriculture, 
in  a  word,  as  it  is  the  mod  ufeful,  fo  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  fird  employment  of  man.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  a  noble  occupation  to  employ  ufefully 
the  gifts  which  God  has  depoflted  for  us  in  the 
hands  of  nature,  and  bedow  them,  when  perfected 
by  our  indudrv,  for  the  fupport  of  human  kind. 

Sacred  fcripture  beautifully  reprelents  a  king  in 
this  character,  namely,  Uzziah  •*  —  Homer ,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  fimplicity  and  virtue  of  antient  ages, 
reprefents  a  king  Handing  amongd  the  reapers  and 
giving  them  directions  by  pointing  with  his  fceptre.-f 
* —  Ovid  has  defcribed  a  prince  with  great  judice, 

who 

cattle  can  feed  on :  And  yet  only  two  forts  are  admitted  into  huf- 
bandry.” 

I  will  not  difpute  but  that  thofe  two  forts  are  well  felefted  % 
but  many  of  the  other  kinds  will  profper,  where  thefe  will  not. 

Dr.  Merret ,  in  his  Pinax,  enumerates  26  known  forts  of  tre¬ 
foils,  which  are  natives  of  England  and  Wales.  And  many  more 
might  {till  be  difcovered,  if  we  gave  our  attention  to  find  out 
new  kinds  of  whoiefome  food  for  grazing  animals. 

*  2  Chron.  c.  xxvi.  v.  10.  Hate  not  hitjbandry  which  the  mojl 
High  hath  created.  Eccles.  vii.  v.  15.  The  profit  of  the  earth 
is  for  all9  the  king  himfelf  is  f erased  hy  the  feld .  Ibid.  v.  v.  9, 

■j"  ’Ey  (P  eriSst  BaSzArjl’ov  *  ev§a  o'  egiQoi 

"HfMuy,  c^sTrom?  h 

- — o'  lv  t (den  awnri 

Xxm rigov  *XWB  tfld  uric- 

Iliad.  X*  5^0. 
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who  encourages  religion  and  cultivates  the  arts  of 
peace: 

Quasritur  interea  quis  tantae  pondera  molis 
Sufiineat,  tantoque  queat  fuccedere  regi. 

Deftinat  imperio  clarum  praenuntia  veri 

Fama  Numam, - 

- - Animo  majora  capaci 

Concipit  •,  &  quae  fit  rerum  natura,  requirit.  — 
Conjuge  qui  felix  Nymph  a ,  *  ducibufque  Ca - 
mcenis 

Sacrificos  docuit  ritus,  gentemque  feroci 

Affuetam  hello ^  pads  traduxit  ad  artes . - 

Metam.  1.  xv. 

Under  this  head  I  will  give  the  pidbure  of  a  prince 
who  makes  it  his  itudy  to  encourage  religion  and 
agriculture  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  a  fketch  drawn 
by  a  poet  of  our  own  country  : 

Our  ifle,  indeed,  too  fruitful  was  before  : 

But  all  uncultivated  lay 

Out  of  the  folar  walk,  and  heav’ns  high-way ; 

With  rank  Geneva  weeds  run  o’er, 

And  cockle,  at  the  belt,  amidft  the  corn  it  bore. 
The  royal  hufbandman  appear’d. 

And  plough’d,  and  fow’d,  and  till’d  : 

The  thorns  he  rooted  out,  the  rubbifh  clear’d. 
And  blefs’d  th’  obedient  field. 

When  ftraio-ht  a  double  harvefl  rofe, 

O 

Such  as  the  fwarthy  Indian  mows  ; 

Or  happier  climates  near  the  line, 

Or  paradife  manur’d,  and  drefs’dby  hands  divine. 

Nloclefian ,  according  to  the  account  lert  us  by 
jEkus  Spartianus ,  found  more  true  greatnefs  and  fa  - 

B  ha 
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lid  happinefs  in  his  little  villa  to  which  he  retired, 
than  ever  he  had  enjoyed,  even  on  the  imperial 
throne  ;  and  when  a  friend  once  perfuaded  him  to 
re-aflume  his  greatnefs,  44  Ah,  proconfuh”  faid  he, 
44  if  you  could  but  ftay  a  month  with  me,  and  fee 
how  my  fields  and  garden  thrive  and  profper,  you 
would  never  talk  and  judge  fo  remotely  from  the 
truth  of  things  as  you  do  at  prefent !”  and  Conftan- 
tine  IV.  abridged  the  Geoponic  writers  himfelf, -f  or 
at  leaf!  caufed  an  abridgment  of  them  to  be  publilh- 
ed,  and,  perhaps,  revifed  it. 

Xenophon ,  in  his  hook  of  (economics ,  beftows  due 
encomiums  on  a  Perjian  king,  who  examined,  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  ftate  of  agriculture  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  in  all  fuch  excurfions  (according 
as  occafion  required)  bountifully  rewarded  the  in- 
dufixious,  and  feverely  difcountenanced  the  fiothfuh 
In  another  place  he  obferves,  that,  when  Cyrus  dis¬ 
tributed  premiums  with  his  own  hand  to  diligent 
cultivators,  it  was  his  cuftom  to  fay,  44  My  friends, 
I  have  a  like  title  with  yourfelves  to  the  fame  ho¬ 
nours  and  remuneration  from  the  public ;  I  give 
you  no  more  than  I  have  deferved  in  my  own  per- 
ibn ;  having  made  the  felf-fame  attempts  with  equal 
diligence  and  fuccefs.33* 

Xenophon ,  in  another  part  of  the  fame  treatife, 
informs  us,  that  when  Lyfcmder  brought  prefents 
to  Cyrus  from  the  ftates  of  Greece  that  were  in  con¬ 
federacy  with  him,  the  prince  received  him  with 
all  imaginable  courtefy  and  humanity,  and,  amongft 
other  things,  Ihewed  him  his  gardens,  which  were 
called  the  paradife  of  Sardis.  The  ambafiador,  who 

was 

Greek  writers  on  hufbandry.  In  the  next  Essay  we  fhall 
ipeak  more  concerning  them  and  their  works ;  parts  of  which 
are  hill  extant.  To  which  will  be  added  fome  account  of  the 
emperor  Conjlantine  IV. 

*  Oeconom .  c,  4.  fcft.  16,  Itfc. 
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was  equally  charmed  with  the  plan  and  execution 
of  the  whole,  expreffed  himfelf  in  raptures  con¬ 
cerning  the  man  who  had  Ihewn  fuch  genius  in  the 
delign,  as  well  as  Ikill  in  the  cultivating  part.  Cy¬ 
rus,  having  obferved  him  with  fome  pleaiure,  fpoke 
to  this  effedt :  “  You  fee  in  me,”  faid  he,  tc  the 
perfon  who  conceived,  diipofed,  and  adjufled  all 
this  •,  I  can  even  fhew  you  a  confiderable  number 
of  trees  that  were  planted  with  my  own  hands  •,  for, 
•whenever  I  find  an  interval  from  public  bufmefs,  it 
is  my  cufiom  to  labour  till  the  fweat  comes  upon 
my  brows.”  Lyfander ,  amazed  with  this  declara¬ 
tion,  furveyed  the  prince  again,  and  feeing  him 
dreffed  not  only  with  propriety,  but  fplendor,  and 
having  already  been  witnefs  to  his  politenefs  and 
elegance  of  manners,  “  O  king,”  cried  he,  u  you 
are  truly  fortunate,  in  poffeffing  fo  fine  a  genius, 
and  employing  it  in  fo  ufeful  a  manner  !”-f 

Our  author  concludes  this  narration  with  remark¬ 
ing,  that  a  truly  great  prince  ought  to  hold  the 
arts  of  war  and  agriculture  in  the  higheft  efleem ; 
for  by  fuch  means  he  will  be  enabled  to  cultivate 
his  territories  effeblually,  and  protebl  them  when 
cultivated. 

Such  was  the  charadter  Xenophon  gave  of  one  of 
the  moft  amiable  and  profperous  princes  that  ever 
adorned  the  pagan  world.  There  are  modem  prin 
ces  who  may  equal  Cyrus  in  his  military  capacity,  but 
are  totally  ignorant  or  regardlefs  of  matters  of  agri¬ 
culture: 

But  nothing  affects  the  heart  more  pleafingly  and 
naturally  than  the  account  which  Homer  gives  us  of 
old  king  Laertes,*  who,  though  di veiled  of  wealth, 
power,  and  grandeur,  retired  into  the  country  and 
lived  happy  on  a  little  farm,  purchafed,  in  all  pro^ 

C  2  bability, 

f  0 economic,  c.  4.  fe£t.  20—25. 

*  CdyJfej,  1.  xxiv. 
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bability,  with  money  gained  by  his  labour  and  in- 
duftry.  “  The  good  man’s  fields,”  fays  the  poet, 
“  were  in  excellent  culture,  and  Ulyffes  found  him 
hard  at  work,  digging  round  the  roots  of  a  plant, 
and  expe&ing  his  fervants  from  the  woods  with 
thorns  to  form  a  quick-fet  fence.” 

Plutarch ,  who,  in  this  refpeCt,  feems  to  have 
wanted  a  tafte  for  true  fimplicity,  confiders  the 
whole  paffage  relating  to  Laertes ,  as  mean  and  de¬ 
grading  :  But  Cicero  refers  to  it  with  approbation ; 
for  in  his  Cato  major ,  fpeaking  of  the  innocent  a- 
mufements  of  old-age,  he  illuftrates  his  affertions 
by  this  very  example  :  Homer  us  Laertem  defiderium 
lenient em ,  quod  capiebat  e  filio ,  colentem  agrum  &  fier¬ 
cer  antemfacit.  And,  by  the  way,  the  Menedemus 
of  2” erence  is  the  very  copy  of  Laertes  in  Homer : 
A  ftrong  inflance  that  T 'erence,  who  could  be  no 
ill  judge  of  a  well-drawn  character,  thought  Homer's 
an  exaCt  reprefentation  of  human  nature,  and  the 
applaufe  with  which  that  comedy  was  received, 
fhews  that  all  Rome  was  of  the  fame  opinion. 

Having  thus  proved  on  the  one  hand,  that  agri¬ 
culture,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wifer  antients,  is  an 
occupation  and  amufement  not  unbecoming  the 
higheft  clafs  of  men ;  it  may  be  obferved,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  carries  with  it  many  more  ad¬ 
vantages  in  all  well  regulated  governments  than 
have  been  hitherto  fpoken  of.-~cc  If  we  are  defirous 
therefore”  (fays  a  fenfible  author  upon  this  occa- 
fion)  that  a  tree”  (by  which  he  means  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth)  “  fhould  be  enabled  to  furnifh  good 
fruit,  we  mull  not  limit  our  attention  to  the  mere 
cultivation  of  its  branches,  namely,  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  manufactures,  &c.  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ought  always  to  perfevere  in  improving  the  foil, 
and  nurfing  the  roots  that  colleCt  the  nourifhment;” 
by  which  he  makes  an  allufion  to  the  encouragement 
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of  agriculture  :  “  For  on  that  depends  the  combined 
fbrength  and  vigour  of  the  allegorical  tree  we  are 
now  defcribing.”  * * * § 

Mr.  Wallace ,  in  his  ingenious  differ tation  before 
referred  to,  is  of  the  fame  fentiments  with  M.  du 
Hamel ;  and  as  I  think  it  not  the  lels  unfair,  for  be¬ 
ing  common,  to  adopt  another  writer’s  notions  for 
one’s  own,  I  fhall  tranfcribe,  once  for  all,  five  or 
fix  fhort  fimilar  remarks  on  the  prefent  topic,  which 
may  corroborate  what  fhall  afterwards  be  advanced, 
and  ferve  to  vindicate  me  from  being  thought  to 
maintain  any  novel  opinions  upon  this  fubject. 

“  Operofe  manufactures  of  linen,  wool,  and  filk, 
toys  and  curiofities  of  wood,  metals,  or  earth,  ele¬ 
gant  furniture,  paintings,  {tatues,  &c.  and  all  the 
refinements  of  an  opulent  trading  nation,  tend  to 
multiply  men’s  wants,  make  the  moil  neceffary  and 
fubflantial  things  dearer,  and,  in  general,  increafe 

the  expences  of  living. -f - In  proportion  as  tafte 

increafes,  men’s  wants  increafe.  J - Where  ma¬ 

nufactures  abound,  perhaps  five  §  acres  will  only 

B  3  keep 

*  Du  Hamel  ;  Culture  des  Terres.  Tom.  V.  en pref  p.  2» 
This  beautiful  allufion  feems  to  be  borrowed  from  Lord  Veru- 
lam:  Si  arborem  folito  fructuofiorem  fieri  cupias,  de  ramis  me- 
dicandis  fruftra  cogitaveris  :  Terra  ipfa  circa  radicem  fubigen- 
da,  Sc  gleba  lsetior  admovenda,  aut  nihil  egeris. 

De  Augment.  Sclent.  1.  ii.  p.  61.  fol. 

f  Numbers  of  mankind,  p.  23. 

I  Ibid.  p.  30. 

§  Five  acres,  per  head,  appear  in  my  judgment  too  many, 
even  where  manufactures  flourifh  greatly.  The  Romans ,  in  their 
calculations  and  aflignments  of  land,  allowed  only  a  couple  of 
acres  to  each  person,  but  that  allowance  was  over-fcanty,  their 
acre  being  fomewhat  fmaller  than  ours.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
regard  muft  always  be  had  to  the  perfection  that  agriculture  is 
arrived  at  in  any  country. 

Nor  will  this  affignment  of  five  (or  rather  four)  acres,  per 
head,  any  ways  clafh  with  my  calculation  in  a  fubfequent  part 
of  this  effay,  becaufe  Mr.  Wallace  fpeaks  of  land  at  an  average 

/  /  as 
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keep  a  man  •,  where  the  tafte  is  more  fimple,  much 
lefs  may  fuffice.  *  — —  The  antients  had  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  moderns  *,  trade  was  more  confined, 
and  agriculture  more  encouraged,  f  —  The  difcove- 
ry  of  the  two  Indies  have  increafed  depopulation.  £ 
—  Laftly,  to  import  elegant  manufactures,  in  the 
room  of  elegant  ones  exported ,  is  doing  no¬ 
thing.”  § 

In  confequence  of  thefe  remarks,  we  fhall  ob- 
ferve,  that  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce, 
(by  which  we  mean  the  true  commerce  of  the  an- 
tient  Tyrians  and  Phoenicians ,  that  of  economy )  and 
alfo  the  mechanic  arts  in  general,  render  every  ftate 
wealthy  and  flourifhing ;  but  agriculture  is  the  true 
foundation  of  all.  j|  —  It  is  that  alone  which  feeds  a 

nation, 

as  it  runs,  cultivated,  or  uncultivated .  For  if  the  good  land  be 
tolerably  well  managed,  and  if  we  fpeak  of  bread  only ,  one  acre 
of  wheat  will  fupply  two  perfons  during  the  whole  year. 

*  Numbers  of  mankind,  p.  25. 

f  Ibid.  p.  96. 

J  Idem,  ibid. 

^  Ibid.  p.  26. 

jj  “  Whilft  agriculture  continues  in  good  health,' ”  fays  Xe?io - 
phon,  “  every  other  art  grows  ftrong  and  flourifhing. ”  Oeconom . 
ch.  xv.  and  in  another  place,  fpeaking  on  the  fame  fubjecH:, 
fays,  "  that  art  is  moft  worthy  to  be  approved  of  by  all  wife  men, 
which  brings  the  greateft  convenience  and  profit  to  the  ftate.'” 

“  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  noblefl  and  mofi  neceflary  parts  of 
induflry  belonging  to  a  common  wealth  :  The  firft  ground  of 
mutual  trading  between  men  and  the  well-fpring  of  wealth  in 
all  well-ordered  focieties.” 

Hart  Link  Epifile  Dedicatory,  prefixed  to  Sir  Richard  Wef- 
tons  dijcourj'e  on  the  hujbandry  'of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  40. 
1655.  p.4,5. 

Samuel  Hart  lib,  a  German  gentleman  by  birth,  was  the 
grear  promoter  of  hufbandry  during  the  times  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  much  efteetned  by  all  ingenious  men  in  thofe  days. 
Milton  add  relied  to  him  his  Treatife  on  Education,  and  Sir  IV, 
Petty  infcribed  two  letters  to  him  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  Lond.  4°. 
1647,  1648. -—Of  his  penfiGH  from  Cromwell ,  on  account  of 
his 'advancing  the  art  of  agriculture,  we  have  already  fpoken. 

About 
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nation,  and  makes  it  populous.  And,  though  the 
former  ought  generally  to  be  looked  upon  as  effica¬ 
cious  means  that  tend  to  the  enrichment  of  any  ftate 
or  kingdom,  yet  thefe  very  means  derive  their  ori¬ 
ginal  efficacy  from  the  fupplies  and  afliftances  of  the 
latter ;  which,  like  a  large  river,  carries  wealth  and 

C  4  plenty 

About  the  time  when  this  author  flourifhed  Teems  to  be  an 
sera,  when  Englijh  hufbandry  rofe  to  high  perfection ;  for  the 
preceding  wars  had  made  the  country- gentry  poor,  and,  in 
confequence  thereof,  indudrious ;  tho’  fometimes  the  reverfe  of 
this  happens  in  many  kingdoms.  But  thefe  wife  men  found  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  lands  to  be  the  very  bed  pod  they  could 
be  fixed  in.  Yet,  in  a  few  years,  when  the  redoration  took 
place,  all  this  indudry  and  knowledge  were  turned  into  difiipa- 
tion  and  heedleffnefs ;  and  then  hufbandry  pafied  almod  intire- 
ly  into  the  hands  of  farmers. 

The  famous  work  attributed  to  Hartlib ,  and  called  the  Le¬ 
gacy,  was  only  drawn  up  at  Hartlib'* s  requed,  and,  pading  thro* 
his  correction  and  revifion,  was  publifhed  by  him ;  it  confids 
of  one  general  anfwer  to  the  following  query,  namely,  nub  at 
are  the  actual  defeats  and  omijjions ,  as  alfo  the  tyefjible  improve¬ 
ments  in  Englifh  hufbandry  ? 

The  real  author  of  this  work  was  R,  Child.  To  it  are  an  • 
nexed  various  correfpondences  from  perfons  eminent  for  fkill  in 
agriculture  at  that  time;  as  C.D.  B.  W.  R.  H.  A  Underhill , 
Henry  Gruttenden ,  W.  Potter ,  lAc.  as  alfo  the  Mercurius  Leetifi- 
cans,  and  20  large  experiments  by  G.  Plattes  :  Together  with 
annotations  on  the  legacy  by  Dr.  Arnold  Beati ,  and  replies  to 
the  animadverfions  by  the  author  of  the  Legacy. 

Hartlib  writ  a  little  treatife  on  Setting  Land ,  which  is  much 
edeemed  ;  and  fome  attribute  to  him  Adam’s  Art  revived \  tho’ 
that  work  Teems  to  belong  more  properly  to  Sir  II.  Platt. 

He  alfo  publifhed  Sir  R.  Weft  on's  famous  difeourfe  of  Flemifh 
hufbandry,  without  even  knowing  the  author’s  name  at  the 
time  of  the  fird  publication  ;  and  afterwards,  in  order  to  en¬ 
large  and  better  explain  it,  annexed  Dr.  Beat? s  annotations  to 
it.  This  is  all  I  know  concerning  his  (  Hartlib' s)  performances 
in  agriculture.  He  writ,  hefides,  a  true  and  ready  nvay  to  lea*  n 
the  Latin  tongue ,  40.  1654.  A  vindication  of  Mr.  John  Durie, 
40.  1650,  3  fheets  ;  and  publifhed  Tvuifte’s  doubting  confcience 
refolved ,  8vo.  1652. 

Blythe  tells  us,  that  Hartlib  lodged  and  maintained  Speed  in 
his  houfe,  whild  he  compofed  his  book  of  improvements  on 
hufbandry.  Improver  improved,  p.  177. 
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plenty  along  with  it,  embeliifhing  its  borders,  val- 
lies,  and  a  wide  trad,  of  country  round  it,  with  live¬ 
ly  verdure  and  delightful  landicapes  j  all  which  de¬ 
rive  their  richnefs  and  beauty  from  a  Tingle  fpring, 
which,  by  degrees,  forms  itfelf  into  an  immenfe 
river,  being  fed  and  increafed  with  numberlefs  lit- 
tie  currents  and  rivulets. 

At  the  fame  time  that  thefe  remarks  are  made 
by  me,  I  have  induftnoudy  avoided  the  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  numberlefs  paftages  which  the  antients  have 
left  us  in  regard  to  the  happinefs  of  a  life  paifed  in 
agriculture,  as  may  be  ieen  particularly  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Homer ,  Hefiod ,  Xenophon ,  Cato,  Cicero ,  Vir¬ 
gil,  Pliny  the  elder,  Columella ,  and  others,  who  writ 
fincerely  from  their  heart  in  better  ages.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  now  the  drudgery  of  the  lowed:  part  of 
mankind,  and  not  the  amufement  of  the  brighteft 
and  mod:  elegant  genius’s.  Thefe  beautiful  fcenes 
of  fairy-land  appeared  only  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
rural  fimpliuity  :  For  the  country  now  has  adopted, 
from  the  higher  world,  its  proportionable  fhare  of 
frauds,  circumventions,  over-reaching  and  artifi¬ 
ces.  For  thefe  reaions,  we  fhall  reprefen t  hufban- 
dry,  at  prefent,  to  be  jud:  fuch  as  it  really  is  :  Or, 
in  other  words,  as  being  little  more  than  matter  of 
public  and  private  utility. 

Utility,  therefore,  being  in  our  days  the  main 
objecft  of  human  purfuits  in  agriculture,  it  is  with 
juftice,  that  the  antients  called  the  earth  our  common 
parent :  For  floe  not  only  feeds  the  tradefman,  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  and  artizan,  but  affords  them  materials 
to  exercife  their  induftry  upon  :  By  the  exchange  or 
fale  of  which  men  find  refources  wherewith  to  tup™ 
ply  the  fecond  collateral  necedfaries  of  life }  and,  per¬ 
haps,  it  may  be  worth  remembering,  that  one  million's 
worth  of  things  vendible ,  being  productions  from  our 
earth ,  and  raifed  by  our  own  hands  at  home,  will , 
when  exported,,  bring  a  nation  more  real  gain  than  the 
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0/  three  millions  worth  of  goods  in  mannf allures, 
provided  the  materials  manufactured  are  pur  chafed  from 
abroad. 

From  hence,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the 
prefent  work,  it  appears,  that  the  fruits  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  productions  of  the  earth  are  the  true  real  funda¬ 
mental  riches  of  any  country.  All  that  art  can  add 
to  nature  eftablifhes  only  a  fort  of  wealth  by  mutual 
convention  or  compact,  fubjeCt  to  viciffitudes  of 
time  and  the  caprices  of  cuftom.  Agriculture  a* 
lone  can  ftand  its  ground  amidft  thefe  revolutions : 
For  the  cultivations  of  the  earth  muff  always  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  Nay,  fo  adfive  is  this  firfc  principle  of 
human  fubfiftence,  that,  if  it  be  depreifed  in  one 
country,  it  mull  naturally  rife  in  another.  When  it 
fubfides  in  part,  the  Fate  will  feel  fome  fenfible  dif- 
order ;  ‘  but,  if  it  finks  intirely,  the  government  will 
gradually  link  with  it.  This  made  a  great  and  ob- 
ferving  genius  fay,  almoft  two  centuries  ago,  that 
wheat,  and  other  ufeful  grains,  like  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  ocean,  will  force  their  way  in  fome 
place  or  other  :  If  you  check  them  in  Europe ,  they 
may  break  forth  in  T art  ary,  or  the  Weft- Indies.”* 

A  fenfible  French  writer  has  luckily  hit  upon  the 
fame  original  notion  ^  “  agriculture,  cleftroyed  by 
various  caufes,  traverfes  the  earth,  flying  from  place 
to  place,  where  it  is  oppreffed,  and  taking  up  its 
reft  where  it  is  permitted  to  breathe  freely.  It 
reigns,  at  prefent,  where  nothing  was  formerly  to 
be  feen  but  defarts  •,  and  where  it  once  reigned, 
there  are  now  only  defarts.”  f 

In  every  fort  of  work  where  man  is  concerned, 
and  particularly  in  agricultime,  which  is  the  main 
occupation  of  man,  the  expences  muft  be  deducted 
before  we  calculate  the  profit.  This  is  a  plain  Am¬ 
ple  truth,  eftablifhed  upon  common  fenfe :  And 

*  the 

*  MS.  Note  of  Gab-del  Plattes  upon  Googd s  Hufiandry . 
f  Hifloire  dc  la  Decadence ,  Sc c.  1’om.  I, 
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the  negled  of  attending  to  it  has  proved  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  many  nations.  which,  being  flattered  with  the 
fhewy  appearances  of, things,  have  preferred  riches 
acquired  by  the  tradefman  and  artizan  (points  high¬ 
ly  valuable  beyond  all  contradiction)  to  riches  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  productions  of  the  earth,  our  com¬ 
mon  parent,  which  fupplies  materials  to  the  tradef- 
man  and  artizan,  either  mediately  or  immediately  : 
—'-And,  that  no  offence  may  be  given  on  this 
fubject,  an  example  lhall  be  taken  from  our  neigh¬ 
bours  the  French.  * 

The  manufacturers  of  Lyons ,  &c.  fend  abroad 
(more  or  lefs)  every  year,  as  many  different  forts  of 
workmanfhip  in  filk,  as  fell  for  1 5  millions  of  li¬ 
tres  ;  and  Paris  fupplies  foreign  countries  in  gold- 
faith's  work,  jewelry,  docks,  watches,  gold  and 
filver  lace,  embroideries,  and  a  multitude  of  toys 
and  trifles,  commonly  called  clinqualkrie ,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  10  millions  of  livres  annually  ;  yet  ftill 
the  previous  out-goings  ought  firfl  to  be  deduded ; 
for  great  part  of  the  raw  filk  is  bought  from  other 
nations  *,  the  gold  and  filver  likewife  are  imported, 
upon  which  the  artifl  fhews  his  fkill :  And  the  fti- 
pend  or  workmen  makes  a  confiderable  abatement. 
Nay,  what  is  ftill  more,  thefe  very  people,  thus 
employed,  however  dexterous  they  may  be  in  their 
way,  yet  are  of  a  genius  abfolutely  limited,  fo  that, 
upon  a  collation  of  bufmefs  in  their  proper  depart¬ 
ment,  they  are  unable  to  turn  their  hands  towards 
carrying  on  the  general  and  necelfary  labours  of  fo~ 
ciety,  m  order  to  procure  fubfiftence  for  themfelves 
or  others.  Of  courfe,  when  their  refpedive  occu¬ 
pation  flops,  or  is  flopped,  they  muff  either  remove 
themfelves  elfewhere  (perhaps  into  other  countries) 
or  fuffer  extreme  poverty  at  home.  Which  fliort 
companion  alone  is  fufficient  to  fhow  that  there  is 

fome 

*  Me  mo  ire  au  Aiarq.  de  Mirebeau  -pour  concourir  o.u  Prix9  Sc  c. 
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fome  little  fuperiority  on  the  fide  of  agriculture  in 
the  long-run,  and  upon  the  whole. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  retorted,  that  the  confumption 
of  provifions,  occafioned  by  manufactures,  advan¬ 
ces  the  price  of  the  hufbandman’s  commodities  ;  * 

ao-reed  : - But  at  the  fame  time  it  augments  the 

price  of  labour,  raiment,  and  almoft  every  com¬ 
mon  neceffary  of  life.  All,  therefore,  we  contend 
for  is,  that  the  two  occupations  may  be  juftly  har¬ 
monized,  but  that  the  fcale  may  preponderate  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  favour  of  hufbandry ;  left,  by  any  accident, 
fome  branch  of  trade  may  be  checked  or  flopped  ; 

. —  for  provifion  muft  be  found  for  our  fellow-fub- 
jedts,  and  that  juftly,  when  they  are  willing  to 
work,  but  cannot  find  employment ;  neverthelefs, 
in  governments  rightly  managed,  there  is  no  need 
of  a  competition  or  parallel  between  trade  and  huf¬ 
bandry,  for  in  all  cafes  they  mutually  aid  and  affift 
each  other. 

It  is  the  fame  in  the  feveral  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  compared  with  themfelves  :  They  reciprocal¬ 
ly  ftrengthen  one  another.  Thus  for  example  (to 
give  one  principal  inftance  out  of  many)  p aft u rage 
fupports  the  cattle  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  and  affords  rich  ma¬ 
nures  to  carry  on  its  vegetation  with  profperity.  — 
And  again,  the  fupreme  inftitutor  of  hufbandry  has 
arranged  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  one  prin¬ 
cipal  branch  fhouid  interfere  with  another  in  point 
of  time.  The  preparation  of  the  earth  for  receiving 
fpring-corn,  or  grades,  is  completed  early  in  the 
year  •,  then  comes  on  the  feafon  of  making  hay ; 
next  fucceeds  an  interval  for  fummer- fallowing,  as 
alfo  for  horfe-hoeing  and  (in  fome  countries)  clean- 

fmg 

*  “  Though  the  value  of  labour  will  become  higher,  as  ma¬ 
nufactures  increafe,  it  will  not  compenfate  the  greater  expence 
of  living.  For  this  is  only  one  article,  and  will  not  enable  the 
lower  and  greater  part  of  mankind  to  furnifh  themfelves  with 
fuch  variety  as  growing  manu failures  render  feemingly  receffa- 
ry3  and  difficult  to  be  purchafed.”  Numbers  of  mankind . 
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ling  the  vineyard;  afterwards  all  hands  feem  to 
be  at  leifure  for  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  har- 
veft ;  which  is  clofed  by  the  vintage ;  then  the  fow- 
ing  of  wheat  takes  place,  as  alfo  the  feafon  for  win¬ 
ter-fallowing,  felling  of  wood,  repairing  fences, 
carrying  out,  and  fpreading  manures,  &c.  The 
whole  is  clofed  by  a  fort  of  paufe  and  remiffion  from 
labour,  as  winter  is  the  time  for  a  general  prepara¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  renew  our  labours  with  fuccefs  and 
vigour  the  enfuing  fpring. 

But  to  return  from  this  fhort  digreffion. 

How  far  foever  men  may  languifn  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  great  wealth  too  fuddenly,  certain  it  is, 
that  gold,  filver,  diamonds,  drawn  out  of  the 
mine,  neither  can,  nor  ever  will  enrich  a  country 
like  the  profits  made  by  trade  and  agriculture  ; 
both  which  every  wife  legifiature  fhould  cautioufly 
guard  and  take  care  of  as  the  eyes  and  heart  of  the 
political  body,  always  remembering  that  each  of 
them  has  a  child’s  fhare  in  the  affection  and  efteem 
of  their  fofter-parent,  who  is  to  difcover  no  undue 
partiality  to  one  or  the  other,  any  farther  than  that 
agriculture  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  elder-horn . 
Colbert  half  ruined  hufbandry  in  France ,  by  making 
an  attempt  to  difinherit  agriculture,  and  adopt  trade ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  he  ought  to  have  encouraged  both, 
and  caufed  them  to  have  flourifhed  at  the  lame  time 
with  all  poffible  luftre.  And  here  Mr.  Locke* s  ad¬ 
vice  delerves  to  be  written  in  the  ilateman’s  memo¬ 
randum-book,  with  letters  of  gold;  “  he  that 
would  make  the  lighter  fcale  preponderate  to  the 
oppoiite,  will  not  lo  foon  do  it  by  adding  increafe 
of  new  weight  to  the  emptier,  as  if  he  took  out  of 
the  heavier  what  he  adds  to  the  lighter;  for  then 
half  fo  much  will  do  it.”  * 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  never  bell  for  a  country  to 
acquire  wealth  too  expeditioufly.  Riches,  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  are  like  acquisitions  made,  not  by  patient 

*  Confederations  on  lowering  interejl,  p,  7, 

) 
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progrelfive  induftry,  but  by  gaming  or  lotteries.  — 
A  weak  mind  is  loon  over-let  with  an  inundation  of 
wealth.  So  that,  perhaps,  it  might  be  better  for 
fociety,  if  fometimes  over-grown  fortunes  (either  in 
trade  or  otherwife)  were  not  acquired  tooiuddenly: 
For  then  there  would  be  more  equality,  and  lefs 
corruption  of  manners.* 

It  is  highly  prudent  to  place  all  the  important 
truths  above-mentioned  in  the  beft  lights  we  are 
able  ;  for  fome  addrefs  and  much  delicacy  are  re¬ 
quired  in  handling  a  fubjedt  of  fo  nice  a  nature : 
Especially  if  one  is  confcious  of  diflenting  ever  fo 
little  from  the  commonly  received  notions  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  fuch  a  cafe ,  it  may  be  faid  with  Livyy 
Invitas ,  quafi  vulnera ,  at  lingo. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  what  has  been  obferved 
incidentally,  though  agriculture  may  bring  lefs  gold 
into  a  kingdom  than  trade  and  commerce  do,  yet 
it  produces  not  only  money  (as  in  cafes  of  exporta¬ 
tion,  &c.)  but  money’s  worth,  or  fomething  more 
valuable  to  a  nation  than  money  ;  as,  for  example, 
food,  increafe  of  fubjedls,  and  many  other  bleffings 
and  advantages.  —  Of  courfe,  an  induftrions  well- 
peopled  nation  (if  the  alternative  is  to  be  choien) 
had  better  be  without  large  fums  of  wealth,  than 
fuffer  a  diminution  in  its  populoufnefs  ;  which  lat¬ 
ter  mud  happen,  when  provisions,  raifed  by  agricul¬ 
ture,  are  rendered  dear,  or  trade  feels  any  confider- 
able  check  or  reduction.  It  is  true,  a  large  quanti¬ 
ty 

*  Scripture  warns  againft  aiming  to  get  rich  too  loon,  or  too 
compendioufly  :  for  great  pohefiions  thus  hidden ly  acquired, 
throw  men  naturally  into  thoughtlelfiefs  and  luxury.- — When  the 
Lord  hath  given  thee  houfes  full  of  good  things ,  which  thou  jdledf 
not  ;  and  wells  digged ,  where  thou  diggedf  not  ;  vineyards  and 
olive-trees  >  which  thou  plantedfl  not  ; — when  thou  Jhalt  have  eaten 
and  be  fully  then  beware  left  thou  forget  the  Lord  which  brought 
thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Evypt ,  from  the  houfe  of  bandage. 
Deu  t.  vi,  10,  if,  12.  And  aga\n,ficcordingto  their  pasture, 
fo  vs  ere  they  filled  ;  they  were  filled ,  and  their  heart  was  ex¬ 
alted  ;  therefore  have  they  forgotten  me.  Ho  sea  xiii. 
v.  6.  1 
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ty  of  money,  or  abundance  of  paper-credit  in  a 
country,  carry  with  them  a  dazzling  appearance, 
but  the  conclufion  drawn  from  thence  may  chance 
fometimes  to  prove  equivocal :  Nor  are  they  a  real 
proof  of  folid  permanent  national  wealth  or  ftrength, 
except  agriculture  joins  its  true  concurrence  :  That 
being  the  only  profefiion,  which,  if  rightly  mana¬ 
ged,  is  fubjed  to  no  change  or  variation,  except 
for  a  moment.  Much  increafe  of  riches  and  inhabi¬ 
tants,  fays  Solomon ,  is  in  the  ftrength  of  the  ox ,  *  or, 
in  other  words,  the  profperity  of  hufbandry.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  a  wife  people  would  fooner 
be  mailers  of  the  mountainous  fields  in  the  canton 
of  Berne ,  than  of  the  palace  and  treafury  of  Dehlia . 

• — And,  at  the  fame  time,  it  has  been  obferved,  per- 
nently  enough,  by  the  great  writers  of  antiquity, 
when  they  have  been  confidering  public  cecono- 
mics,  that  cities  may  be  rendered  unprofitably  po¬ 
pulous,  when  they  drain  the  country  of  its  due 
number  of  inhabitants,  be  the  trade  or  commerce 
of  a  nation  as  great  as  may  be  imagined. 

To  explain  the  matter  Hill  farther,  one  hundred 
pounds  gained  by  a  farmer,  including  the  work  of 
iervarits,  day-labourers,  women,  and  children  em¬ 
ployed  by  him,  brings  more  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  than  three  hundred ,  or  twice  three  hundred  pounds 
acquired  by  the  work  of  a  fingle  artift,  occupied  in 
matters  of  mere  fuperfluity  and  ornament :  Tho5 
the  latter  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  more  induf- 
trious  and  ufeful  member.  The  former  affords  em¬ 
ployment  ip  part,  or  in  the  whole,  to  near  20  peo¬ 
ple,  but  the  artift ,  circumitanced  as  above,  calls 
in  the  afliftance  of  no  one. — All  fuch  fudden  wealth, 
gained  from  the  luxury  and  folly  of  others,  is  a  me¬ 
teor  rather  than  a  fun  :  It  darts  a  momentary  blaze, 
but  lias  neither  duration  nor  that  kindly  warmth 

which 
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which  feeds  and  enlivens  nature. - Therefore, 

without  talking  figuratively,  rich  luxurious  immo¬ 
ral  ftates  finifh  their  career  of  glory  like  the  Rhine , 
which  fhrinks  into  a  rivulet  before  it’  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  ocean. 

Of  courfe,  that  profit  which  maintains  moft  peo¬ 
ple,  is  of  greateft  advantage  to  any  government 
but  when  the  earth  is  cultivated  to  its  full  extent, 
and  we  have  ftill  a  fufficient  number  of  men  for 
ufeful  trades,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  as  alfo 
for  the  fupply  of  our  navy,  armies,  (sV.  then  the 
arts  of  ornament  and  elegance  may  take  place, 
yet  ftill  with  moderation.  * 

It  is  a  point  inconteftable,  that  the  firft  occupa¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  according  to  fcripture,  was  that 
of  agriculture. 

As  far  backward  as  profane  hiflory  can  afford 
us  any  light,  the  wife  and  fober  heathens  directed 
the  employment  of  their  lives  by  the  patriarchal 
example  and  model,  paffing  their  days  in  fimplici- 
ty  and  induftry.  The  prince,  the  rich  man,  and 
the  peafant,  with  a  fmall  difference  of  more  and 

lefs, 

*  “  If  there  are  more  people  in  any  ftate  than  the  lands  can 
iupport  with  the  bell  culture,  then  trade  alone  can  make  then* 
flourilh.” —  “  Induftry,  trade,  and  commerce  may  enrich  and 
people  a  country  where  agriculture  is  neglected,  but  then  the 

food  mull  be  brought  from  abroad.”  — - “  The  fine  arts  ought 

never  to  take  place  in  a  country,  till  the  earth  be  cultivated  to 
the  utmoil.” 

Numbers  cf  mankind ,  p.  22,  25. 

“  Indeed,  if  it  can  ever  be  proved,  that  a  few  artizans,  &c. 
can  produce  more  by  the  vent  of  their  labours,  and  upon  ea fier 
terms,  than  a  larger  number  of  men  employed  in  agriculture, 
then  a  particular  nation  may  gain  in  wealth,  but  lofe  in  popula¬ 
tion  n 

Idem ,  p.  22. 

fI  he  efiedl  of  commerce  is  wealth,  fuddenly  acquired ;  the 
confequence  of  fuch  wealth  luxury,  and  that  of  luxury  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  elegant  arts. 


Montesquieu. 
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id's,  purfued  the  fame  end  by  the  fame  means. 
But  now,  as  an  ingenious  and  fenfible  author  la- 
meats,  f  a  confiderable  number  of  the  great  and 
opulent  not  only  abandon  their  fellow-creatures  in 
the  country,  but  confider  them  almoft  as  inferior 
beings  of  another  fpecies  :  As  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  ;  whom  they  partly  negled  and 
partly  defpile  when,  at  the  fame  time,  they  feaft 
upon  the  animals  that  thefe  poor  laborious  people 
have  nourifhed,  riot  in  wines  that  their  rufric  hands 
have  preifed,  and  deep  at  eafe  upon  that  very  down 
which  came  firft  from  fome  miferable  cottage. 

Tofuchof  the  great  and  opulent  as  are  here  defcrib- 
ed  (tho’  ftill  there  are  reafons  to  hope  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  is  not  large)  it  is  no  ways  our  intention 
to  add  refs  the  following  effays,  but  apply  ourfelves 
rather  to  the  fenfible,  refleding,  and  compaffionate, 
who  poffefs  large  trads  of  land,  and  have  many 
hufbandmen  and  labouring  peafants  dependant  on 
them.  J  — -  Thefe  great  and  good  perfons  cannot 
help  recolleding  that  they  owe  not  only  their  bread, 
but  the  delicacies  of  their  table  the  delicious  fla¬ 
vour  of  their  wines,  fruits,  and  garden-vegetables; 
the  raiment  that  cloaths  and  adorns  them  ;  the  fire 
that  warms  them  ;  the  tapers  that  yield  them  light; 
the  foftnefs  of  their  fleep  ;  the  magnificence  of  the 
equipage  that  draws  them  ;  and  a  part  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  that  give  them  eafe:  —  That  they  owe  them, 
I  fay,  to  the  care,  induftry,  perpetual  labours  and 
attentions  of  their  poor  negleded  fellow- creatures, 
who  want  almoft  every  comfortable  blefiing  which 
they  fupply  abundantly  to  their  fuperiors.  For  the 

main, 

•f  Du  Hamel  \  Cult .  des  Ter  res.  Tom.  VI.  Pref.  p.  i,  IT  c. 

X  Apud  majores  noftros  fummi  viri,  clariffimique  homines 
qui  omni  tempore  ad  gubernacula  reipublicas  federe  debebant, 
in  agris  quoque  colendis  aiiquantum  opene  temporifque  cou- 
tempferunt* 

Tullii  Or  at.  pro  Rofcio  Amerino. 
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main,  that  thefe  careful  pains-taking  drudges  re¬ 
quire*  is  coarfe  cloathing  enough  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  humble  food  fufficient  to  pacify  the  de¬ 
mands  of  hunger ;  and  thus  (in  many  countries  at 
leaft,  or,  in  other  words,  in  every  part  of  Europe 
but  England )  they  rarely  tafte  of  that  wheat  which 
their  hands  have  fown,  or  the  flefh  of  the  cattle 
which  they  have  bred  up  and  nourifhed  with  fo 
much  care  and  anxiety.  Bleffed  is  he  who  /ball  con - 
Jider  fucb  poor  and  needy ,  induftrious  contributors  to 
the  eafe  and  well-being  of  thofe  who  are  more  for¬ 
tunate  and  opulent  \  the  Lord Jhall  deliver  him  in  the 
time  of  trouble ! 

Alking  pardon  for  this  fhort  apoftrophe,  which 
appears  not  to  be  void  of  reafon  and  humanity,  it 
muff  Hill  be  remembered,  in  order  to  purfue  the 
fubjedt  we  are  undertaking,  that  whenever  nations 
become  populous ,  and  food  grows  dear  and  fcarce ,  it 
is  then  expedient  to  attempt  difeovering  fome  new  im¬ 
provements  in  hujbandry  \  *  which  Arcana  the  fu~ 
preme  Father  of  all  feems  to  have  referved  in  ftore, 
in  order  to  reward  the  induftry  and  diligent  fearches 
of  his  faithful  children,  and  fupply  thofe  wants  and 
demands  which  naturally  prefent  themfelves,  when 
nations  are  rendered  populous ,  merely  by  being  virtu - 
cus^  laborious ,  and  frugal. 

Mankind,  at  flrft,  lived  chiefly  upon,  the  fpon- 
taneous  productions  of  the  earth,  freely  reached  out 
to  them  by  the  bounteous  hand  of  nature,  f  But, 

*  C  when 

*  “  As  people  Increafe,  let  invention  increafe;  and  thus  by 

induftry  food  may  be  multiplied. - Even  as  twenty  hives  of 

bees,  being  all  induftrious,  do  live  as  well  as  if  there  were  but 
one  hive  in  the  fame  garden.” 

Gabriel  Plattes'  s  difeovery  of  infinite  treaftre,  40.  p.  23,  1638, 

f  The  picture  of  this  progreffive  life  is  partly  copied  from 
Varro. — Gradum  fuiffe  naturalem,  cum  homines  viverent  ere 
iis  rebus  quse  inviolata  ultro  ferret  terra.  Ex  hac  vita  in  fecun- 

dani 
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when  focieties  began  to  grow  more  numerous  than 
fuch  fupplies  of  food  could  well  maintain,  recourfe 
was  had  to  the  fpade,  and  induftry  employed  it 
well  in  order  to  augment  the  quantity  of  fuftenance 
which  the  earth  was  able  to  produce.  Mankind 
ftill  multiplying,  and  frefh  demands  increafing,  the 
plough  was  called  in,  as  an  happy  fuccedaneum  *, 
but  when  the  whole  together  could  not  fuffice,  and 
nature  at  length  grew  languid  and  exhaufted  under 
continual  efforts,  the  hufbandman  allowed  his  lands 
a  fallowing ,  and  the  advantages  of  reft  and  repofe 
were  thought  of,  in  order  to  recruit  and  enrich  the 
foil.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  new  difcoveries 
ought  ftill  to  be  attempted,  in  proportion  as  the 
want  of  provifions  increafes  in  any  flourifhing  coun¬ 
try.  For  it  avails  little  to  find  a  nation  populous, 
if  you  have  not  food  fufficient  to  fupport  the  com¬ 
munity  upon  eafy  terms.  Plaufible  theories,  upon 
this  occafion,  are  little  more  than  ingenious  amufe- 
ments ;  a  feries  of  well-made  experiments  can  alone 
eftablifh  matters  of  fa£t.  For,  though  a  dextrous 
artift  may  give  fhrewd  gueffes  by  the  help  of  a  cor- 
re6t  eye^  yet,  in  works  of  moment  and  difficulty,  he 
ihould  always  have  recourfe  to  his  rule. 

Therefore  what  we  want  chiefly  in  hufbandry,  is 
a  feries  of  experiments ,  judicioufly  made,  and  faithfully 
related. 

“  Reafon  hath  deceived  me  fo  many  times,” 
fays  that  excellent  writer  on  agriculture,  Gabriel 

Plattes , 

dam  defcendifle  paftoritiam,  cum  propter  utilitatem  ex  animat - 
Hbus,  qme  poffent  fylveftria,  deprehenderent,  ac  conduderent 
&  manfuefcerent.  In  queis  primum  non  fine  caufa  putant  oves 
aifumptas  &  propter  utilitatem  &  propter  placiditatem.  Tertio 
denique  gradu  a  vita  pallorali  ad  agriculturam  defcenderunt ; 
In  qua,  ex  duobus  gradibus  fuperioribus  retinuerunt  multa,  &c~ 
quo  defcenderunt  ibi  proceiferunt  longe,  dum  ad  nos  perve- 
nrret. 

Dt  Re  Rujl.  1.  ii,  c.  i.  p,  74.  a.  74,  b* 
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Platt  es^  '  cc  that  I  will  truft  reafon  no  more,  unlefs 
the  point  in  queftion  be  confirmed,  and  made  ma- 
nifeft  by  experience :  —  Without  which y  no  know¬ 
ledge  in  hufbandry  is  perfed ;  for  experience  ad* 
mitteth  no  impoflure.  f 

This  is  a  very  frank  and  honeft  declaration,  and 
the  author,  in  order  to  prove  his  fincerity  on  the 
occafion,  compofed  a  treatife,  intitled,  Art's  Mif 
trefs ,  containing  his  own  experiments  for  fifty  years  ; 
but  it  was  never  published,  fo  far  as  can  be  learned 
at  prefent ;  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  hurry 
and  confufion  of  the  civil  wars,  or  to  that  general 
inattention  and  carelefihefs  which  took  place5 at  the 
refloration. 

About  the  fame  period,  an  uncle  and  a  nephew 
colleded  another  feries  of  hufbandry -obfervations  and 
experiments  for  feventy-four years  fuccejfruely ;  but  there 
are  fome  reafons  to  fear,  that  the  laft-named  MS.  has 
either  perifhed,  or  flept  in  the  fame  obfcurity  with  the 
foregoing  one..  Not  but  that  there  may  be  copies 
of  each  MS.  dill  extant ;  and,  if  fuch  be  the  cafe, 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  pofTeflbrs  of  them 

C  2  will 

*  This  author  may  be  confidered  as  an  original  genius  in  hufc 
bandry.  By  the  known  times  of  his  life  and  death,  it  is  pretty 
certain,  that  he  began  his  obfervations  in  the  latter  end  of  queen 
ElifabetAs  reign,  and  continued  them  through  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles  I,  as  alfo  during  three  or  four  years  of  the 
common-wealth.  See  more  concerning  him,  Essay  II. 

t  Etenim  experimentorum  longe  major  eft  fubtilitas  quam 
fenfus  ipftus.  — •  itaque  eo  rem  deducimus  ut  fenfus  tantum  de 
experimento,  experimentum  de  re  judicet. 

Francif  i  de  Verulum  Inftaur.  Magn. 

_  The  Came  author,  in  order  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  improvements, 
gives  the  following  consolation  to  all  fuch  as  are  of  an  enter- 
prizing  genius :  *  > 

Nemo  animo  concidat ,  aid  quajl  confundaiur ,  Ji  experiment  a  qu> 
bus  incumbit ,  expeciatio/ii  fiue  non  refpondeant.  Etenim  qnod  jucce- 
dit  magis  complucet  :  Et  quod  non  Juccedit ,  fcepenu?ncro  non  minus 
informal* 


De  Augment.  Scient.  1.  v.  c.  z. 
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will  caufe  them  to  be  publifhed,  which  may  be 
Ventured  upon  with  little  rifque  •,  for  experimental 
writings  (fuppofing  the  experiments  to  be  fairly  and 
honeftly  made )  will  bear  publication  in  any  age  ; 
fince  time,  faihion,  and  language  can  never  affedt 
truth  and  matter  of  fadt  *,  and  what  is  new  and  in- 
ftr^udtive,  will  always  carry  its  own  weight  with  it ; 
cpiniofimn  comment  a  delet  dies ,  natura  judicia  confir- 
mat. 

But  to  refume  the  point  we  were  before  confider- 
mg.  If  men  will  not  be  wanting  in  their  inquiries, 
fearches,  and  diligent  endeavours,  there  are  reafons 
to  think  that  God  will  infpire  them  with  means  to 
feed  and  maintain  a  number  of  inhabitants  andufe- 
ful  animals  one  third  greater  than  what  we  have 
at'prefent;*  of  which  lucerne  affords  a  proof  no 
ways  contemptible,  in  regard  to  cattle  *,  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  hufbandry,  as  it  is  negligently 
or  ignorantly  pradtifed  in  fome  parts  of  this  and 
other  kingdoms,  will  be  found  in  many  fuch  places 
to  diminifh  the  quantities  of  food  and  value  of  ef- 
tates,  rather  than  increafe  them.— Here  certainly  is 
full  room  for  improvement. 

It  is  therefore  that  Solomon  recommends  indufhy 
with  fo  much  vehemence  to  all  thole  that  cultivate 
the  earth  :  f  For,  fays  an  ingenious  author  (whilft 
he  is  confidering  the  paffages  alluded  to  in  the  notes, 
Cod  feldom  rains  manna  upon  the  Jlethful ,  or  feeds  them 
mraculoujly,  J  And  by  the  way,  according  to  the 
all- wife  appointment  of  Providence,  it  is  the  fame 

with 

'V 

*  Rerum  nature  facra  fua  non  flmul  tradit :  Initiates  nos  ere- 
dimns ;  in  veitibulo  ejus  haremus.  Ilia  arcana  non  promifeue 
omnibus  patent :  Redudta  &  interiore  facrario  claufa  Cunt, 

Senec^e  SSpuaftion.  Natural.  1.  vii.  c.  31. 

+  Prcv.  chap.  xiii.  v\  2.  c.  xv.  v.  19.  c.  xxii.  v.  5.  c.  xfiriw 
v.  31. 

X  Platte/;  practical  Husbandry  imprsved,  40.  1656. 
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with  the  human  mindy  as  it  is  with  the  earth ;  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  good  agriculture  make  the  like  improve¬ 
ments  upon  either.  *  The  wild  herb  derives  a  fa- 
vage  nature  from  the  foil  round  it.  The  man  born 
in  ignorant  countries  is  uncivilized  and  unenlighten¬ 
ed.  Tranfplantation  into  more  kindly  ground  im¬ 
proves  a  plant,  -f*  and  unwearied  culture  increafes 
thofe  improvements.  Thus,  likewife,  it  is  with 
man.  —  Inftrudtions  exalt  the  powers  of  a  docile 
mind,  and  induftry,  in  teacher  and  learner,  fupplies 
the  place  of  diligent  cultivation  in  hufbanclry.  J 

Another  circumftance  of  a-  different  nature  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  which  is,  that  we  recommend  up¬ 
on  the  prefent  occafion,  a  more  correct  and  accurate 
fort  of  agriculture  than  what  is  commonly  made  ufe  of. 
Our  intentions  in  fo  doing  are  two-fold.  (1.)  Tho* 
the  out-goings  are  fomething  more  confiderable 
than  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  husbandry,  yet  the 
returns  fufficiently  counterbalance  the  expences, 
and  that  by  one  third  at  lead:,  in  clear  profit ;  be¬ 
sides  which,  the  tenant  and  proprietor  will  loon  find 
the  advantages  of  cultivating  lands  in  this  manner. 
The  former ,  for  a  reafon  already  affigned  :  The 
latter ,  for  another  reafon  equally  obvious,  which 
Is,  that  the  income  of  his  eftate  will  not  fink  at  a 
new  taking  %  ft or  lands,  cleared  from  weeds,  and 
brought  by  diligence  into  good  heart,  may  be  long 

C  3  •  con- 

*  “  Natural  abilities  need  pruning,  &c.  like  natural  plants."* 

BaCOn’j-  Ejjaysy  vol.  ill.  fol.  p.  37 1. 

f  Exuerint  fvlveftrem  animum,  cultuque  frequent! 

In  quafcunque  voces  artes  haud  tarda  fequentur. 

Necnon  et  fterilis,  quae  ftirpibus  exit  ab  imis 
Hoc  faciet,  \  acuos  fi  fit  digefia  per  agros. 

Virg.  Georg.  II.  v.  51. 

J  Nam  ut  ager  quamvis  fertilis  fine  cultura  fradiuofus  ede 
&on  poteft,  fic  fine  doftrina  animus. 

Ciceronis  h fad  an.  2* 
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continued  in  the  fame  condition  upon  cheap  and 
eafy  terms.  —  (2.)  The  repeated  induftry  and  dili¬ 
gence,  necefiary  to  be  ufed  in  this  peculiar  fort  of 
hujbandry ,  will  afford  increafe  of  employment  to  la¬ 
bouring-men,  and  alfo  to  women  and  children,  who 
could  otherwife  gain  next  to  nothing.  In  proof  of 
which,  a  trad  of  land,  planted  with  vines,  lucerne, 
&c.  will  employ  and  maintain  more  country  peo  - 
pie,  than  doubly,  or,  perhaps,  trebly  the  fame 
quantity  of  ground  fown  with  corn.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  reafon  for  difcouraging  or  difcontinuing 
thefe  minute  advantageous  labours  till  a  king¬ 
dom  is  found  (upon  forne  other  accounts)  to  a- 
bate,  in  its  populoufnefs.  Hence  it  is  that  all  in¬ 
ventions  which  perform  the  work  of  twenty  peo¬ 
ple,  .  with  one  pair  of  hands,  arc,  upon  the  whole, 
detrimental  rather  than  ufeful,  in  a  well-peopled 
country,  except  you  can  have  fure  and  quick  vent  for 
what  commodities  you  thus  produce  :  Whilft  on  the 
contrary,  (at  leaf!  in  the  prefent  inftance)  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  new  plants  for  hufbandry-ufes  (or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  better  fupport  of  cattle)  tranfplant- 
ings,  horfe  and  hand  hoeings,  weeding,  digging, 
fetting,  drilling,  breaking  up,  and  meliorating  bar¬ 
ren  lands  (or,  to  (peak  more  properly,  lands  reputed 
to  he  barren:)  draining,  peat-cuttings,  making  com-. 
pofl-dunghils,  ought  all  to  be  encouraged  *,  as 
the  owners  gain  much  money  by  fuch  undertakings, 
and  employ  more  work-people  at  the  fame  time.* 

1  o  which  we  fhall  only  iubjoin  one  general  remark, 
namely,  that  in  any  country  where  there  is  full  com -  - 

fmnption  at  home ,  or  commerce  for  exportation^  the  heft 

ufe 


»  go/c  machines  which  are  deligned  to  abridge  art,  are 
pot  always  uieful.  If  a  piece  of  workmanfliip  is  of  a  moderate 
price, fuch  as  is  equally  agreeable  to  the  maker  and  the  buyer, thole 
machines  which  would  render  the ■  manufactory  more  fimple,  or, 
in  other  words,  diminiih  the  number  of  workmen,  would  be 
pernicious.*’ 


Cj  rl t  7  rn  tr  1  ••• 
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ufe  the  land  can  he  put  to ,  is  to  cultivate  that  crop, 
whatever  it  he ,  which  produces  the  greatefi  profit  va¬ 
lued  IN  MONEY. 

Thus  I  have  known  an  acre  of  carroways  equal 
in  profit  (all  expences  balanced)  to  five  acres  of 
wheat.  And  thus  buck-wheat  in  Germany ,  and  rye 
in  France ,  make  as  good,  and  fometimes  better  re¬ 
turns  than  fields  of  pure  wheat.  —  So  that,  in  a  very 
honeft  fenfe  of  rural  oeconomics, 

• - *  JLucri  bonus  eft  odor  ex  re 

Qualibet . - 

I  fhall  now  only  add,  by  way  of  concluding  this 
former  part  of  the  prefent  efiay,  that,  let  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  new  hufbandry  argue  as  long  as  they  pleafe 
againft  the  ufe  of  manures,*  yet  one  prime  inten¬ 
tion,  in  the  method  of  culture,  which  we  here  re¬ 
commend,  is  to  multiply  manures  in  quantity,  as 
well  as  enhance  their  qualities,  fince  all  thole  who 
have  cultivated  the  earth  in  all  ages,  have  looked 
upon  them  as  the  folid  foundation  of  good  agri¬ 
culture.  Hence  it  was  that  we  have  turned  our 
thoughts  more  particularly  to  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  grafies,  whether  natural  or  artifi¬ 
cial-,  f  fince  the  multiplication  of  cattle  will  help  to 
produce  a  multiplication  of  manures  or  drellings ; 
and  thus  the  productions  of  the  earth  are  both  che- 
rifhed  and  augmented.  —  At  the  fame  time,  the  in- 

C  4  create 

*  See  this  point  confidered  more  at  large  in  the  laft  Section  of 
Es^ay  IT. 

f  “  It  is  a  misfortune,”  fays  Hartlih ,  “  that  pafture-lands 
are  not  more  improved.  England  abounds  in  pafturage  more 
than  any  other  country,  and  is  therefore  richer.  In  France ,  acre 
for  acre,  the  land  is  not  comparable  to  ours :  And  therefore 
Fortefue ,  chancellor  to  Henry  VI,  obferves,  that  we  get  more  in 
England  by  Handing  Hill,  (alluding  to  our  meadows)  than  the 
French  do  by  working  ;  (that  is,  cultivating  their  vineyards  and 
corn-lands.”)  Legacy. 

And 


jS 
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creaie  of  cattle  increafes  the  quantity  of  food  for 
man.  —  Cattle  not  only  enrich,  but  aflid  us  alfo  in 
various  indances :  For  the  foil  is  chiefly  prepared 
for  hufbandry-ufes  by  the  drength  of  their  labours — 
they  are  multiplied  with  eafe,  and  require  lefs  care 
and  attention  than  the  culture  of  plants.  Their  in- 
ftindt  (in  conjunction  with  the  vigilance  of  their 
keeper)  protects  them  from  numberlefs  accidents. 
They  fearch  their  food  and  drink  without  a  guide, 
and  return  at  evening  in  like  manner.  They  live 
longed  in  that  way  of  life  which  approaches  mod 
to  a  date  of  nature.  —  The  fuggedions  of  nature 
fupply  them  with  more  falutary  medicines  than  their 
maders  can  give  them,  —  They  are  more  lively,  and 
in  better  temper,  when  permitted  to  feed  without 
doors,  provided  they  are  fupplied  with  a  fuflicient 
quantity  of  wholefome  food.  For  the  fake,  there¬ 
fore,  of  this  fecond  principal  branch  in  rural  (Eco¬ 
nomics,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  all  lovers  of  agri¬ 
culture  would  endeavour  to  introduce,  amongd  us, 
new  forts  of  vegetable  food  for  cattle ,  in  order  to  fup- 
poit  them  more  plentifully,  and  eonfequently  aug¬ 
ment  their  numbers :  And  in  like  manner  we 
ihould  attempt  to  difcover  the  mod  effectual  me- 
mod  of  dedroying  weeds ,  which  are  the  defrauders 
and  poifoners  of  all  grafs-flelds.  Nor  ought  we  to 
neglect'  making  experiments  on  compofl-dungbils ,  the 
c heaped  and  mod  univerfal  in  their  efife&s,  of  all 
manures :  It  being  eafy  to  collect  them  in  the  mod 
folitary  defolate  places  where  men  have  not  the  power 
0.1  purchasing  inch  dreflings  as  are  to  be  procured 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rich  populous  towns*  Of 
eourfe,  no  reafonable  perfon  will  oppofe  the  free 
ule  of  them ;  for  the  condiment  materials  are  al- 
*-•  *  mod 


in  our  own  times,  ob¬ 
is  ia  much  neglected  a* 
Mdlcu\ 
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mofl  as  eafily  procured,  and  lie  as  much  at  common 
command,  as  air  or  water  : 

Quid  prohibetis  aquas  ?  Ufus  communis  aquarum  ejl. 

It  may  be  obferved,  further,  that  compofl-dung- 
hils  coft  little  more  than  the  labour  of  collecting 
what  is  mere  matter  of  nufance  in  our  fields  and 
court-yards.  And  here,  indeed,  it  may  be  worth 
obferving,  in  what  manner  the  fupreme  Being  pro¬ 
duces  great  and  flrange  effeftsfrom  caufes  feeming- 
ly  mean  and  without  value :  Since  many  of  the 
things,  intended  by  him  to  fertilife  the  earth,  are 
little  lefs  than  an  offence  and  incumbrance  to  us,  if 
not  removed  from  our  houfes,  and  the  places  near 
ourhoufes.  Thus  the  hufbandman  converts  filth 
and  dirt  into  wealth,  more  eafily  and  effiedlually 
than  any  chymifl.  And,  indeed,  who  could  ima¬ 
gine  that  a  new- mown  field  of  grafs,  or  a  plantation 
of  Ilrawberries,  owed  their  fragrance  $nd  fweet  tails 
to  the  hearth  and  chimney ;  to  finks  and  gutters  ; 
and  the  very  riddance  of  flables  and  pig-flies?  We 
will  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  part  of  this  effay. 

From  the  multitude  of  books  publifhed  on  the 
fubjedl  of  cultivating  the  earth,  one  would  have  ima¬ 
gined  the  art  to  have  been  more  fludied  than  it  real¬ 
ly  has  been ;  fince  upon  the  whole  it  continued  in 
a  fort  of  declining  condition  from  the  days  of  Virgil 
and  Columella  till  the  time  of  Conftantine  IV,  and 
then  lay  in  a  kind  of  dormant  ftate  till  about  the 
middle  of  Henry  VUIth’s  reign,  when  it  was  rather 
revived  than  improved . 

Indeed,  about  that  time,  judge  Fit'z-Herbert ,  in 
England  (better  known  amongfl  us,  as  author  of  an¬ 
other  excellent  work,  called  Natura  Brevium ) 
Eatti ,  Stefano ,  Agoftino  Gallo ,  Sanfovino ,  Laura,  Ea- 
rello a  &c.  in  Italy ,  publifhed  feveral  confiderable 

books 
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books  in  agriculture  ;  but  our  countryman  was  the 
iirft,  if  we  except  Crefcenzio  del !  Agricoltura  (whofe 
line  performance  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1478) 
and  Pier  Marino,  the  tranflator  of  Palhdius  de  Re 
Ruftica f  who  made  his  work  public  in  the  year 
1 528, 

In  the  fame  century  appeared  Matthiolfs  com¬ 
mentary  on  Diofcorides,*  as  alfo  atranilation  of  The- 
ephraftus  on  Plants ,  by  Biondo  ;  and  another  of  Colu¬ 
mella ,  by  an  unknown  hand. 

Such  of  thefe  Italian  writers  on  hufbandry,  as  did 
not  concern  themfelves  with  tranflations,  made  the 
antients  of  their  country  their  text  and  model,  and 
are  looked  upon  to  be  excellent  in  language,  and 
no  ways  defective  in  experience  and  knowledge. 
On  the  former  of  which  accounts,  I  have  fome- 
times  known  tolledtions  of  thefe  authors  works 
made  in  Italy ,  not  for  the  fake  of  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge  in  hufbandry,  but  merely  on  account  of  read¬ 
ing  the  pure  Fife  an  ftyle.  Mean  while,  Fitz-Herbert 
fhone,  j  with  equal  luftre  of  truth,  though  not  of 

lan- 

'*  This  noble  work  was  firft  publifhed  in  Italian ,  and  live  im- 
preffions  were  fold  oil'  in  a  few  years :  But  the  exquifite  beauty  of 
the  prints ,  cut  on  wood,  has  made  the  copies  extremely  fcarce. 
The  Roman  edition,  in  2  vol.  folio,  1569,  is  a  very  fine  one  ; 
yet,  in  feme  refpects,  mu  ft  give  place  to  the  Valdgrifi  edition 
at  Venice ,  ten  years  before.  The  drawings  of  the  plants  were 
made  by  Giorgio  Liberal,  an  ingenious  young  painter  ;  but,  who 
the  engraver  or  cutter  was,  I  never  could  learn  diftin&ly  at 
Rome  or  Venice.  Common  fame  mentions  one  Theod&fio  Richeli. 

t  See  more  of  this  author  in  the  notes  to  the  next  Essay, 
Sect.  II. 

Fitz- Herbert's  books  of  agriculture  foon  raifed  a  fpirit  of 
emulation  in  his  countrymen.  I  have  feen  a  lift  of  feveral  Eng- 
lijh  writers  on  hufbandry,  who  were  dome  of  them  his  cotempo¬ 
raries,  but  have  never  been  able  to  procure  a  fipht  of  their  works, 
nor  obtain  any  material  intelligence  concerning  the  authors. 
For  the  fake  of  the  curious,  I  (hall  give  a  tranfeript  of  their 
names,  as  it  was  minuted  down,  in  queen  Elifabeth  s  reign,  fey 
that  famous  hufhandman,  Barnaby  Gcoger  Efq; 
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language :  For  the  Italian  tongue  was  then  in  its 
meridian  of  glory,  and  the  Englijh  had  declined  from 
the  days  of  Chaucer ,  rather  than  advanced.  Yet 
our  countryman  kept  the  field  without  a  rival. 

At  length,  in  queen  Elifabeth’s  reign,  feveral 
hufbandry-writers  copied  Fitz-Herbert ;  Mafcal , 
Markham ,  and  others,  in  the  times  of  James  and 
Charles  I,  compiled  from  all ;  yet  none  had  the  gra¬ 
titude  to  mention  or  acknowledge  their  firft  irtftruc- 
tor.f  So  that  (if  we  except  only  the  occafional  wri¬ 
ters 


Sir  'Nicholas  Malbee , 

"John  Somer  (canon  of  Wind  for ) 
William  Lambert  [I  am  fince  in¬ 
formed,  that  he  writ  on  the 
management  and  difeafes  of  cat¬ 
tle ] 

Henry  Brockhull, 

King ,  D.  D. 

Henry  Denys , 

John  Hatche , 

Nicholas  Yeerznvort  (query  if  not 
Nicafius  Tetfwort ,  whom  An¬ 
thony  Wood  mentions  as  a  wri¬ 
ter  on  hufbandry) 

Captain  Bingham , 

F hem  as  Wetienhall, 


Richard  Deering , 

M.  F rankly  n , 

Richard  Andrenvs, 

William  Pratt , 

Philip  Partridge } 

Henry  Datforth. 

N  B .  From  this  lid  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  Englijh  contri* 
buted  as  much  towards  the  re¬ 
vival  ol  agriculture,  as  the  Ita-m 
lians  ;  and  (tranflations  from  the 
antients  excepted)  began  as  ear¬ 
ly.  The  Flemings  and  French 
made  no  figure  till  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  afterwards. 


T  One  writer  particularly,  not  long  after  the  redoration,  tran—, 
feribed  the  larger  part  of  both  Fitz-Herbert' s  books,  almod  ver¬ 
batim,  without  fo  much  as  informing  the  reader,  or  making  die 
lead  apology  for  this  freedom,  but  calling  his  Plagiarijm  the 
Epitome  of  Hufbandry ,  i  z°  1669.  He  figns  himfelf  S.  B.  [&z- 
muel Blagranje  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  Billing fy.]  This  tranfeript 
(now  valuable  by  accident,  as  Fitz-Herbert  s  books  are  very^ 
fcarce)  reaches  to  the  end  of  page  1 8 1 ,  and  the  remaining  chap¬ 
ters  are  taken  with  the  fame  liberty  from  Mafcal,  Blythe ,  and  an 
Italian  author,  who  writ  a  treatife,  called,  by  the  tranflator, 

the  Heroic  Excellence  of  Hofemanjhip .  — — - - Indeed,  the  copying 

of  Englijh  writers  on  hufbandry,  one  from  another,  has  been  fa 
fervile  and  notorious,  that  there  is  hardly  a  miftake  in  the  an- 
Uent  authors  lad  mentioned,  as  alfo  in  Googe,  Plattes, 

Which  is  not  faithfully  prefevved  in  modern  works  upon  the  fame, 

fub- 


; 
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ters  on  Englijh  hufbandry  at  that  period,  agreeably 
to  what  we  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note) 
we  had  little  or  nothing  that  refembled  a  fyftemati- 
cal  body  of  agriculture,  but  Fitz-Herberf s  two  books 
lor  tne  (pace  of  one  hundred  years  ^  and  then  feme 
new  and  great  lights  broke  in  upon  us  from  the  ad¬ 
mirable  writings  and  difcoveries  of  Barnaby  Googe > 
Lord  Bacon ,  Sir  Hugh  Platt ,  Gabriel  'Planes ,  Sir 
Richard  Wefion, \  Hartlib ,  Robert  Child,  Dr.  Arnold 
Beatty  Evelyn ,  and  feveral  others. 

France ,  about  the  year  1600  (and  not  feoner) 
made  conhderable  efforts  in  reviving  hufbandry,  as 
appears  from  fuch  large  works  as  les  Moyens  de  deve- 
nir  Riche,  and  the  Cofmopolite ,  by  Bernard  de  Palif- 
fyfyle  Fheatre  d’  Agriculture,  by  de  Serves  ;  F  Agri¬ 
culture  &  Maifon  Ruftique,  by  Mejft.  Etienne  &  Lie - 
bault,  &c.  &c. 

The  Flemings ,  about  the  fame  period,  dealt  more 
in  the  prablice  of  hufbandry,  than  in  publifhing 
books  upon  the  fubjedl :  So  that  queftionlefs  their 
intention  was  to  carry  on  a  private  lucrative  trade 
without  inftru fling  their  neighbours  ;  and  hence  it 
happened,  that  whoever  wanted  to  copy  their  agri¬ 
culture,  was  obliged  to  travel  into  their  country, 
md  make  his  own  remarks ;  as  Plattes,  Hartlib , 
and  Sir  R.  Weft  on  aflually  did.  Their  principal, 
and,  one  may  add,  their  very  juft  idea  of  hufbandry 
cor>  lifted  in  this,  namely,  to  make  a  farm  refemble 
a  garden  as  nearly  as  poftible.  Such  an ,  excellent 
principle,  at  firft  fetting  out,  led  them  of  courfe  to 
undertake  the  culture  of  J; mall  eftates  only,  which* 

they 

■fubjeft ;  which  -will  appear  to  every  candid  reader  upon  exami¬ 
nation. 

One  may  fay,  of  Fiiz-Her  herds  hufbandry,  what  Sir  P.  Syd- 
ryy  applied  to  Chaucers  poetry  :  I  marvel  hovj  in  thofemifty  time; 
r-f  could  fee  fo  clearly  9  and  ho^v  others,  in  fuch  clear  times,  could  gt 
Jo  blindly  after  him. 

t  A  poor  potter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  Trance.. 
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they  kept  free  from  weeds,  continually  turning  the 
ground,  and  manuring  it  plentifully  and  juciici- 
ou  fly. 

J 

Haying  thus  brought  the  foil  to  a  juft  degree  of 
deanlinels,  health,  and  fweetnels,  they  ventured 
chiefly  upon  the  culture  of  the  more  delicate  grades, 
as  the  fureft  means  of  acquiring  wealth  in  hufban- 
diy,  upon  a  fmall  ftate,  without  the  expence  of  keep¬ 
ing  many  draught  horfes  or  fervants. 

After  a  few  years  experience,  they  foon  found 
that  ten  acres  of  the  beft  vegetables  for  feeding  cat  - 
tie,  properly  cultivated,  would  maintain  a  larger 
flock  of  grafing  animals,  than  forty  acres  of  com¬ 
mon  farm-grafs.  And  the  vegetables  they  chiefly 
cultivated  for  this  purpofe  were  lucerne,  fainfoin, 
trefoils  of  mofl  denominations,  fweet  fenugreek, 
buck  and  cow  wheat,  field-turnips,  and  fpurrey, 
by  them  called  Marian-graffe . 

The  political  fecret  of  their  hufbandry  was,  as  we 
have  obferved  before,  the  letting  farms  on  improve¬ 
ment. 

Add  to  this,  they  difeovered  eight  or  ten  new 
foi  ts  of  manures.  They  were  the  fir  ft,  among  the 
moderns,  who  ploughed  in  living  crops  for  the  fake  of 
fertilifing  the  earth,  and  confined  their  fheep,  at 
night,  in  large  fheds  built  on  purpofe,  f  whofe  floor 
was  covered  with  fand,  or  virgin  earth,  &c.  which 
the  fhepherd  carted  away  every  morning  to  the 
comp  oft -dunghil.  Such  was  the  chief  myftery  of  the 
Flemijh  husbandry. 

Of 

t  It  appears,  from  Shakefpear ,  that  fheep,  in  his  time,  were 
thus  houfed  at  night  by  the  Englijh  farmers : 

The  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  fheep ; 

And  fiat  meads  thatch'd  with  jiover,  them  to  keep  ,*  i.  c. 

Shelter  at  night  under  cover.  Stover  is  wh eaten  draw. 

Temp  eft ,  act  4.  1 


I 
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Of  living  Englijh  authors,  on  matters  of  husban¬ 
dry,  nothing  needs  be  laid  in  this  preface,  fince  we 
ihail  teftify  our  juft  efteem  for  them  in  many  parts 
of  the  following  effays  ;  and,  of  thole  that  have  died 
within  our  memory,  it  may  fuffice  to  mention  lull 
who,  though  an  enthuftaft  in  his  way,  gave  great 
proofs  of  an  extraordinary  original  genius.  It  is 
true,  fancy  and  judgment,  matter  of  fad  and  fpe- 
culation,  make  their  appearance  alternately  through¬ 
out  his  work ;  yet  he  had  fund  fufficient  to  hazard 
much,  and  leave  plentiful  remains  for  pofterity. 
Hence  the  da  Hamels*  and  de  Chateauvieuxs **  have 
derived  their  knowledge;  improving  fome  things, 
altering  fbme,  and  expunging  others  :  So  that  at 
prefent,  from  their  example,  all  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe  are  attempting  to  light  their  torches 
from  an  Englijh  taper.  Ti ull ,  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  feems  to  be  the  perfon,  according  to  Varro> 
cui  noftra  at  as  defert  rerum  Rujlicarum  omnium  pal 
mam. 

For  this  and  other  reafons,  it  may  be  faid,  per-* 
haps,  without  laying  ourfelves  open  to  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  infular  vanity,  f  that  foreigners,  upon  the 

whole, 

*  **  Thefe  two  foreigners  may  be  confidered  as  a  couple  of 
difciples  bred  up  and  formed  in  the  Englijh  fchool  of  Tull.  Like 
their  mailer,  they  are  both  good  fcholars,  and  men  of  parts. 
M.  du  Hamel ,  in  particular,  enjoys  feveral  collateral  advantages 
which  Tull  wanted,  as  the  affiftance  of  ingenious  friends,  p*er- 
fons  of  rank  and  ftation ;  and,  above  all,  the  countenance  and 
patronage  of  his  royal  mailer  ;  fo  that,  perhaps,  it  may  be  af¬ 
ter  ted,  without  flattery,  that  this  gentleman,  and  the  marquis 
de  our  hilly,  with  regard  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  have 
conferred  a  greater  acquiiition  of  valuable  ground  upon  France, 
than  any  of  her  generals  in  the  late  war. 

Concerning  M.  de  Cbateauvieux ,  who  feems  to  inherit  a  great 
Chare  of  Tull's  inventive  genius,  fee  a  note  in  the  next  eflav. 

f  A  writer,  valuable  for  his  antiquity  and  great  infight  into 
human  nature,  defcribes  infular  prejudices  in  a  very  ihort  maf- 
fterly  manner.  The  words  are  fpoken  by  Minerva  to  UlxJJ'es , 

when 
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whole,  have  allowed  the  Engiijh ,  with  one  voice, 
to  be  the  firft  nation  of  Europe  in  regard  to  hui- 
bandry  :  And,  indeed,  few,  or  no  countries,  in  eve¬ 
ry  refped,  can  boaft  fuch  large  trads  of  lands,  fa 
well  cultivated,  as  ours.  It  remains  only,  that  we 
always  endeavour  to  keep  to  the  fame  height  of  pre¬ 
eminence,  in  the  culture  of  lands,  that  we  poflefs 
at  prefent ;  that  we  watch  the  proceedings  of  our 
neighbours  with  a  jealous  eye ;  taking  care,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  they  never  gain  an  advanced  march 
upon  us.  “  For  it  is  a  right  attention”  (fay  fo¬ 
reigners)  “  to  agriculture,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
greatnefs,  riches,  and  power  of  England .”  f 

Indeed  it  is  obferved  in  the  fame  treatife  I  am 
now  referring  to,  “  that  England ,  about  the  year 
1621,  was  obliged  to  draw  great  part  of  its  wheat 
from  France ,  but  recovered  herfelf  from  that  le¬ 
thargy  at  the  reiteration”  ;  which  remark  may  be 
true  in  the  firft  inltance,  but  is  not  let  forth  fully 
and  clearly  in  the  fecond  inltance,  any  further  than 
what  relates  to  the  law  promulged  in  favour  of  the 
exportation  of  corn.  We  will  therefore  give  a  Iketcli 
of  the  whole  affair  upon  a  larger  fcale  -9  the  real  hii- 
tory  of  thh  cafe  being  as  follows  : 

Judge  Fitz- Herbert  ^  as  has  been  obierved  elfe- 
where,  revived  the  agriculture  of  the  antient  Ro¬ 
mans 

when  he  landed  at  Pheacia  [now  Corfu. ~\  The  exprefuons  are 
flrongly  marked,  and  I  (hall  leave  them  to  work  their  way  ii}  the 
language  of  the  original : 


'AAA*  T-h  alyo  — . v - - 

t»’  <xv$£wTru*  TTgolsarcrso'  (.lyF  l  fa' 
Ou  yxg  £;/wyg  oi  <$£  yocTA  uvfoflui, 

Ovo’  ccyx'rroc.toy.Bvoi  (pChiuq  eq  fc  aAAo^hv 
N rrfi  doyctiv  TQiyg  TrstfOi^OTSS - . 


oayts.  h. 


+  DiJJsrtation  Prelim .  aux  Meraoires  Qeconomiques  de  ia 
Suifle.  A  Zurich,  1 760, 
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mans  in  our  country,  and  gave  the  firft  (or,  at  leaflv 
one  of  the  firft)  original  works  of  that  kind  to  Eu¬ 
rope for  the  Italians ,  in  general,  began  by  tranfla- 
tions  from  Columella^  Palladius ,  &c,  and  the  Geopo- 
nic  authors*  At  the  end  of  queen  ElifabetF s  reign, 
Fitz-Herbert* s  writings,  by  Ibme  unknown  fatal  con™ 
currence  of  accidents,  fell  into  a  fort  of  obfcurity. 
They  were  even  forgotten,  except  by  a  few  chofen 
genius’s  who  made  great,  but  unfuccefsful  attempts 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  f  (agriculture  and  ru¬ 
ral  oeconomics  not  being  held  in  much  efteem,  ei¬ 
ther  by  that  prince,  or  his  minifters  :  If  we  except 
the  endeavours  made  towards  eftablifhing  a  filk- 
manufadtory)  and,  when  the  patron  of  every  ufeful 
and  elegant  art  fucceeded  him,  the  morning  of  his 
reign  gave  the  promife  of  a  calm,  clear,  glorious 
day  :  But  the  noon  of  it  was  turbulent  andftormy, 
and  the  evening  clofed  with  tempefts  and  devafta- 
tion. 

Our  fatal  domeftic  wars  changed  the  inftruments 
of  husbandry  into  martial  weapons  *,  but,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  I,  artful  avaricious  men  crept  into  the 
confifcated  eftates  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  cler¬ 
gy  ^  *and  as  many  of  thefe  new  incroachers  had  rifen 
from  the  plough  (or  forne  low  condition  of  life  near¬ 
ly  allied  to  it)  they  returned  with  pleafure  to  their 
old  profeflion,  being  chiefly  animated  by  the  love 
of  gain.  Hartlibj  Plattes ,  Blythe ,  and  others,  feiz- 

ed 

4  During  a  part  of  the  reign  of  Flifabeth  and  James  I,  France 
exceeded  England  in  the  management  of  ccruntry-afFairs,  called, 
by  the  antients,  (economics ;  [Which,  perhaps,  was  owing  to 
the  writings  of  Dcs  Serres  and  De  PaliJJy :]  for  France ,  at  that 
time,  allowed  a  free  exportation  of  corn.  Colbert  hurt  agricul¬ 
ture  by  encouraging  manufacturers  too  much,  and  prohibiting 
the  out-going  of  corn,  under  pretence  of  better  fulfilling  his 
manufactures ;  but  Sully  had  taken  the  other  method,  and  had 
nobler,  as  well  as  jufter  views.  Memoirs  du  Marq .  de  Mi r ah e an 
adrfjje  d  la  So  cist  e  de  Berne ,  en  176c.  p.271,  272,  tsc. 
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ed  this  favourable  difpofition  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  and  encouraged  it  by  writings  which  have  not 
flnce  been  equalled  •,  nor  was  C?~omwell  wanting  to 
lend  his  affiftance. 

But  a  total  change  of  things,  as  well  as  the  very 
call  and  manner  of  thinking,  joined  with  univerfal 
diffipation,  and  a-falfe  averfion  to  what  had  been 
the  object  and  care  of  mean  defpiled  perfon^  foon 
brought  the  culture  of  the  earth  into  difrepute  with 
the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  which  fmgle  circumftance, 
at  any  time,  will  throw  a  damp  upon  agriculture  : 
For  the  farmer  loves  to  be  encouraged,  animated, 

and  rewarded  by  his  fuperiors.  - - It  is  true,  the 

miniftry,  after  the  reftoration,  did  all  that  was  in 
their  power  to  ftimulate  and  fharpen  the  hufband- 
man’s  attention,  which  ought  to  be  related,  with 
pleafure,  to  their  lafting  honour.  Perhaps,  fome 
of  them  had  ftruck  upon  the  idea,  by  refledting  on 
the  bad  management  they  had  obferved  in  Fra?ice 
and  Spain ,  whilft  they  attended  Charles  II.  in  his 
exile. 

England  formerly  buffered  periodical  fcarcity  and 
famine,  almoft  as  frequently  as  her  neighbours. 
Exportation  of  wheat  was  firfl  allowed  about  the 
year  1661,  under  feveral  reflndtions ,  one  of 
which  particularly  was,  that  no  wheat  fhould  be 
permitted  to  be  lent  abroad,  except  it  fold  at 
home  below  the  price  of  twenty-four  ihiilings  a 
quarter. 

*  The  advantages  of  fuch  permiffion  were  foon 
perceived :  For  wheat,  in  three  years,  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree  in  its  culture,  as  to  fink  one  third  in 
price  fo  induftrious  were  men  to  raife  what  they 
had  free  and  prompt  vent  for.  Pleafed  with  fuch, 

D  •  pro* 

*  This  and  the  two  next  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  a 
little  book,  intitled,  A-vantages  &  DeJ, advantages  tie  la  France 
&  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  ■par  rapport  an  Commerce,  iz^.  1754* 
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promifing  beginnings,  and  in  order  to  difpofe  of 
i'uperffuous  plenty,  the  miniftry  granted  a  new  en¬ 
couraging  liberty  of  exportation,  till  the  faid  grain 
rofe  to  two  pounds  eight  fhillings  a  quarter.  At 
the  fame  time,  a  duty  was  laid  of  five  fhillings  and 
four  pence  a  quarter  on  imported  wheat,  which 
duty,  in  the  year  1670,  was  advanced  to  fix- 
teen  fhillings  (or  near  one  third  the  value  of  a 
quarter)  which  amounted  in  e  fie  fit  to  a  prohibi¬ 
tion. 

The  government  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with 
thefe  prudent  measures,  and  extended  its  views  on 
the  fubjedt  immediately  after  the  revolution,  by 
allowing  a  bounty  of  five  fhillings  a  quarter  up¬ 
on  wheat  to  the  exporter.  This  was  the  fecret 
ftpring  that  gave  new  motion  to  agriculture ,  and 
preferved  that  fuperiority  we  juftly  ho  aft  of  at  pre~ 

At  the  time  abovementioned,.  and  in  two  fuccef- 
five  reigns,*  a  proportionable  gratification  was  allow¬ 
ed  on  exported  rye,  barley,  malt,  oat-meal,  &c.  So 
that,  in  the  year  1750,  the  bounty-money  amounted 
to  3125,405/.  and,  when  this  bounty-money  ran  fo 
high,  the  price  of  grain,  at  home,  was  extremely 
moderate.  Thus,  fuppofmg  the  government  to 
‘grant  200,000  /.  every  year,  by  way  of  gratuity,  to 
encourage  cultivators,  the  nation,  in  general,  will 
gain  1,500,000/.  from  the  fingle  article  of  export¬ 
ing  corn. 

Be  fid  eg  whatever  promotes  the  culture  and  pro¬ 
duce  of  corn  (as  thefe  laws  naturally  do)  multiplies 
cattle  neeefiary  for  labour,  and  increafes  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  for  man,  «an‘d  manures  for  the  foil:  So 
that  to  promote  tillage  is,  in  other  words,  to  encou¬ 
rage  pafhirage  ;  the  fir.fl  advances  the  fecond,  and, 
afterwards,  they  mutually  affift.  each  other.  Nor 

does 


( 


*  Yth  of  queen;  Anr.i  3  1IR  of  George  IL 
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does  hardly  any  trad  of  ground  in  the  world  lie  lb 
commodious  for  exportation  of  corn,  as  England * 
for  fcarce  a  village  of  it  is  lituated  farther  than  70 
miles  from  the  lea,  fo  that  all  cultivators,  with  a 
little  variation  of  more  or  lefs,  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
this  national  bleffing  •*  and,  let  Du  Hamel  and  Intier i 
Contrive  government-magazines  for  grain,  with  the 
fagacity  of  Vitruvius  or  Palladio ,  yet  (bill  the  belt 
public  granaries  are  vaft  tracts  of  country  covered 
with  corn. 

England, ,  in  a  fruitful  harveft,  can  produce  corn 
enough  (upon  fuppofition  that  none  was  lent  into 
foreign  countries)  to  fupport  its  inhabitants  for  four 
years.  This  is  fufficient  argument  for  exportation* 
whofe  great  advantages  will  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  remark  ;  which  is,  that  England ,  in  five  com¬ 
mon  years,  namely,  from  1745  to  1750  inclufive- 
ly,  fhipped  off,  in  grain  of  all  forts,  to  the  amount 
of  7,405,736  pounds  fterling'>  which,  as  has  been 
obferved  elfewhere,  is  equivalent,  in  national  advan* 
tage,  to  2 1,000,000  in  money,  raifed  by  manufac¬ 
tures  exported,  when  the  materials  are  not  our  own 
production.  Befides  which,  the  freightage  of  a!- 
moft  all  the  grain  abovementioned *  was  paid  to 
proprietors  of  Englijh  bottoms :  And  the  care  of 
raifing  this  overplus  of  corn  gave  employment  and 
fubfiflence  to  abundance  of  people,  f  —  States  that 
have  no  lav/s,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn, 
are  always  belt  provided  with  bread :  And  again, 
when  they  forbid  free  fale  and  exportation,  they 
live  in  fuch  a  cafual  precarious  manner  as  to  feern, 
without  fpeaking  figuratively,  a  fort  of  rent-charge 
upon  Providence.  * —  From  whence  one  may  fairly 
draw  two  conclufions  :  That  fetes  which  purchafe 

D  2  ex^ 

*  About  65  3,65c  A 

•f  An vantages  &  Dcj'acvantag',$  dc  la  France  T  de  la  C;  R  a  n d  s 
Bretagne  par  rapport  au  Commerce,  12°.  1 7 54 * 
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exported  corn  from  us,  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  out 
tributaries ;  And  that  every  country,  of  moderate 
fertility,  which  buys  fuch  corn  of  us,  either  negiedts 
hufbandry,  or  has  not  lufEcient  hands  to  employ 
in  it. 

Rome ,  though  miftrefs  of  the  world,  happened 
not  to  underftand  this  good  policy  :  For  by  prohi¬ 
biting  the  exportation  of  grain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  giving  no  encouragement  to  trade  and  com- 
'  merce  on  the  other,  Ihe  fubfifted  literally  from  hand 
to  mouth,  or,  in  other  words,  procured  food  for  her 
fubjebts  in  a  forced  precarious  manner  *,  whilfl  Car¬ 
thage,  Tyre ,  and  Athens  (countries  originally  lefs 
fertile  than  the  terra  potens  ubere  gleb<e*)  enjoyed 
food  of  all  ufeful  kinds  in  great  abundance.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  the  fame  liberty  of  exportation  f 
(which,  as  we  have  obferved,  fharpens  human  in- 
duftry,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  half-barren 
countries  fertile)  fupplies  Spain ,  Portugal ,  the  fouth 
of  France ,  Genoa ,  and  the  other  fea-coafts  of  Italy , 
with  foreign  corn.  The  fame  liberty  makes  its  way 
over  the  barriers  eftablifhed  by  fovereigns,  and 
fpreads  from  Dantzic ,  Stetin ,  and  Hamburg ,  over 
the  vail  inland  tracts  of  Germany.  Nay,  Holland  is 
a  public  refervoir  of  imported  corn,  whilft  its  own 
moraftes  are  quite  unfavourable  to  fuch  production. 
—  But  the  belt  of  all  public  granaries  or  magazines, 
the  cheapeft,  as  well  as  moft  ufeful,  and  lead  dan¬ 
gerous,  is  only  to  be  eftablifhed  on  the  bafis  of  a  full 
and  free  exportation  of  com. 

On 

*  Italy.  Vi  kg. 

f  The  reader  may  fee  the  full  advantages  of  it  fet  forth  at 
large,  in  a  fcarce  curious  work,  intitled,  Lc  Detail  de  la  France , 
•1695.  (The  author  was  Pierre  lc  Pffan't ,  Sieur  de  Bcis  Gui llc- 
bert,  advocate-general  of  Rouen  )  See  alfo  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Count  de  Boulain<villierSt  fob  tom.  I.  p.  286. 
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On  the  other  hand,  without  this  liberty  of  ex¬ 
portation,  a  plentiful  harvdl,  when  nature  bellows 
all  her  bounty  for  the  fupport  of  man,  affords,  at 
the  fame  time,  but  a  melancholy  profpebl  to  the  la¬ 
borious  cultivator 

. — - ■  Inopem  me  copia  fecit.  * 

And  this  is  often  the  cafe  with  hufbandmen,  if  they 
cannot  difengage  themfelves  from  the  fuperfiuity 
of  plenty,  at  a  tolerable  profit.  But,  as  nature 
never  intended  to  bellow  her  bleffings  in  vain,  a 
permiffion  of  free  vent  and  exportation  makes 
this  particular  inconvenience  an  univerfal  conve¬ 
nience,  and,  therefore,  feems  to  be  pointed  out. 
to  us  by  Providence,  that  none  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tures,  even  in.  their  own  private  thoughts,  iliould 
repine  at  plenty,  and  with  for  acertain  degree  of 
fcarcity. 

This  makes  it  highly  expedient  for  govern¬ 
ments  to  promote  and  encourage  the  exportation 
of  corn ;  for,  otherwife,  years  of  abundance  (ex¬ 
cept  fome  phyfical  accident  intervenes)  are  ufu- 
ally  followed  by  years  of  fcarcity  •,  partly  from  the 
natural  viciffitudes  of  things,  and  partly  becaufe 
the  cultivator  is  dilmayed  with  the  low  price  of 

D  3  corn. 


*  M.  Du  Hamel  has  calculated  and  proved,  that  a  little  far¬ 
mer,  with  no  money  before-hand  (and  that  more  particularly  in 
countries  where  exportation  is  prohibited)  muft,  with  all  his 
care,  be  greatly  injured  in  a  cheap  year  of  corn,  infomuch,  that 
he  cannot  retrieve  his  affairs,  except  with  extraordinary  difficul¬ 
ty.  Something  of  this  fort  may  be  obferved  even  in  England. 

It  is  a  remark,  likewife,  made  by  foreigners,  that  in  fome 
vears  of  plenty,  in  countries  where  there  is  no  exportation,  it  is 
tetter  (economy  in  the  hufbandman  to  fatten  kine,  hogs,  and 
fowls,  with  com  of  an  inferior  kind  and  quality,  than  fell  the 
faid  grain  at  a  market-price.  Which  obfervation  may  fometim&j 
(but  very  rarely)  hold  good  in  England. 
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corn*  and,  of  courfe,  negle£ts  to  fow  one  third  of 
his  lands  that  are  proper  for  producing  it.  For  it 
is  the  price,  and  not  the  quantity  of  grain,  that 
animates  the  hufbatidman,  and  Jets  the  plough  in 
motion. 

Next  to  allowing  exportation  of  corn ,  draining  of 
fens  and  morajfes ,  and  recovering  lands  from  the  feay 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  capital  improvement  in 
Englifh  hufbandry  :  And,  as  the  effe&s  of  this  noble 
undertaking  continue  in  a  good  degree  of  ftrength 
to  the  prefent  hour,  it  may  fafely  be  aflerted,  that 
England  has  gained,  for  more  than  a  century  paft, 
half  a  million  a  year,  at  leaft,  from  the  faid  fingle 
improvement;  not  to  mention  the  acquifition  (if 
one  may  fo  fpeak)  of  fo  much  land  in  fee-fimple  2 
For  land,  recovered  to  hufbandry-purpofes,  is  the 
fame  as  conquering  a  new  country.  Now  if  my 
account  Hands  right  (and  it  comes  from  the  beft 
authority  extant)  our  kingdom,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  years,  till  the  year  1651  only,  had  recovered,  or 
was  on  the  point  of  recovering,  in  Lincolnfhire% 
Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire ,  and  Kent,  425,000 
acres  of  fens  and  moraffes,  which  were  advanced  in 
general,  from  half  a  crown  an  acre,  to  20  and  30 
ihillings.  So  that  perhaps  few  Statefmen  and  Ge¬ 
nerals  have  better  deferved  a  ftatue  or  monument 
from  this  country,  than  Vermuyden ,  the  principal 
undertaker  *. 

Nor  is  inclofing  downs ,  heaths ,  and  commons ,  left 
ufeful  than  draining  fens.  For  thus  barren  lands, 
or  lands  next  to  barren,  are  rendered  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  fociety,  and  more  people  are  fupplied 
with  food  :  Property  becomes  better  fecured,  or  at 
Jeaft  profit ;  and  the  cottager,  if  he  be  mduftrious, 

re- 

*  He  was  a  Fleming  by  birth,  and  a  Colonel  of  horfe  under 
Cromwell,  but  bad  before  ferved  in  Germany  in  the  thirty  years, 
wars. 
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receives  as  much  from  his  ground  as  the  ground  is 
intrinfically  worth.  Whereas  in  the  wild,  and,  as 
one  may  fay,  uncultivated  flate  of  nature,  thole 
proprietors  that  have  a  great  live  flock,  confume 
all  the  herbage  in  the  latter  end  of  fpring,  and  the 
beginning  of  iiimmer,  favouring  their  own  'paitu ra¬ 
ges,  and  having  a  fecure  retirement  for  their  cattle, 
when  the  lands  in  common  can  afford  no  more 
food,  whilft  the  poor  peafant’s  only  cow  cr  horfe 
have  no  place  to  retreat  to.  Such  conficjerations  in¬ 
duced  one  of  our  anceftors  to  obferve,  at  a  time 
when  all  England  was  divided  into  parties  for  and 
againfl  this  very  article,  That  the  poor  man  who 
is  Monarch  of  but  one  inclofed  acre,  will  receive 
more  profit  from  it  than  from  his  fliare  of  many 
acres  in  common  with  others  A”  And  therefore  it 
was  both  generous  and  politic  in  a  neighbouring 
King,  about  2  years  ago,  to  give  up  for  the  fake  of 
the  poor,  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  wafte 
acres,  to  be  divided  into  fmall  parcels  for  the  emo¬ 
lument  of  the  community  :  Which  ground  (fuppo- 
iing  it  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality)  will  afford  food 
for  forty  thoufand  new  inhabitants.  Prom  whom 
and  their  defendants  will  arife  a  confiderable  na¬ 
tional  ltrength,  as  well  as  increafc  of  population  in 
half  a  century. 

Yet  Kafs  rebellion  in  England  may  be  called  a 
rebellion  againfl  inclofures  ;  nor  was  it  the  firft  time 
that  the  populace  did  not  fee  their  own  true  in- 
terefl. 

I  will  only  add  under  this  article,  that  many 
Royal  for  efts  and  chaces  (with  the  confent  of  our  moil 
Gracious  Sovereign)  might  be  applied  to  much 
better  hufbandry  ules  than  they  aniwer  at  prefen  t : 
The  more  profitable  part  of  the  timber  being  Hill 

1)  4  pre- 


*  Fuller’s  Holy  State. 
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preferred  :  New  plantations  of  timber-trees  might 
alfo  be  made,  and  various  common  fruit-bearing; 
trees,  as  apple-trees,  walnut-trees,  cherry-trees, 
pear-trees,  &c.  might  be  placed  in  the  new  divided 
Helds  at  a  diftance  of  threefcore  feet  in  every  fenfe. 
Thus  the  trees  will  profper  exceedingly,  and  .in¬ 
commode,  as  little  as  may  be,  the  corn  or  graffes 
underneath,  Quickfet  hedges  properly  planted, 
weeded,  and  pruned,  (three  plants  deep  at  Icaft,  and 
difpofed  in  the  following  manner  ; -y  ;v;.yv/.;.v)wiH 
make  a  fort  of  impenetrable  fence,  which  at  the 
fame  time  will  be  neat,  beautiful,  and  iafling. 
Every  three  fquare  *  miles,  thus  inclofed  and 
cultivated,  would  give  birth  to  a  new  induftrious 
village,  and  increafe  both  agriculture  and  popu¬ 
lation. 

As  to  grafs-commons ,  downs  ^  heaths ,  and  wilds, 
(after  the  foil  has  been  examined  with  a  pointed 
fcrew-borer)  many  of  them  will  be  found  to  contain 
large  trafts  of  land  that  will  yield  good  corn,  &c, 
and  produce  crops  of  artificial  graffes,  fuperior  in 
quality  to  what  the  fame  earth  yielded  formerly, 
and  (to  lay  the  Jeaft  that  may  be  faid  on  this  fubjeft) 
in  a  fourfold  greater  quantity. 

Arable  common-fields  in  half  the  pariflies  of  Eng- 
layid  are  another  great  impediment  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  Trefpaffes  and  injuries  muff 
be  committed,  even  though  the  various  occupiers 
are  the  honefteft:  people  in  the  world,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  aft  by  their  neighbours  precifely  as  they 
would  wiffi  that  their  neighbours  fhould  aft  towards 
them.  At  the  fame  time  the  feyeral  proprietors  can 
feldom  agree^  upon  a  proper  general  revolution  of 
crops,  nor  will  they  often  confent  unanimoufly  to 
give  tfie  great  field  in  queftion  its  year  of  repqfe 
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at  dated  periods. - 1  diall  fay  nothing  of  the  de- 

fencelefs  condition  of  their  dividends,  be  they  fmall 

or  great.- - Thus  the  apparent  liberty  which  the 

freeholders  enjoy,  in  the  prefent  indance,  is  a  real 
davery  :  And  productive  of  Ioffes,  vexation,  or  at 
lead  perpetual  little  uneafinedes. — But  as  it  is  next 
to  impoffible  to  convince  the  lower  fort  of  people 
that  they  are  prejudiced ;  or  that  they  counter¬ 
work  their  own  true  intereds  ;  I  think  M.  du  Ha¬ 
mel  and  myfelf  may  lay  afide  our  lamentations  up¬ 
on  this  article  :  However  England  (Heaven  be 
praifed!)  boads  an  happinefs  to  which  France  is 
a  dranger-,  for,  if  the  freeholders  of  any  paridt 
with  us  concur  unanimoudy  in  petitioning  the  Le- 
gillature  to  have  this  grievance  removed,  they  find 
themfelves  redrdfed  with  fpeed  and  chearfulnefs. 

It  may  be  faid  that  the  inclofing  and  dividing  of  com¬ 
mon-fields  will  (by  rendering  the  ground  more  ma¬ 
nageable  and  convenient  for  culture)  contract  the 
national  hufbandry-labour,  and  confequently  many 
drong  ufeful  hands  may  want  work. 

This  objection  has  its  weight:  And,  in  another 
part  of  the  prefent  EBay  *,  I  have  efpoufed  the  opi¬ 
nion,  fpeaking  of  machines  in  fpinning,  &c.  where 
one  perfon  performs  the  work  of  ten  or  twenty,  but 
in  the  particular  cafe  now  before  us  I  fee  nothing  to 
fear  ♦,  becayfe  the  reducing  into  culture  one  million 
of  wade  acres  at  lead  (a  work  which  dill  remains  to 
be  carried  into  execution)  and  upon  which  concef- 
fion  a  part  of  my  plan  is  founded)  will  find  fupple- 
mentary  employment  for  the  feveral  peafants  that 
may  be  debarred  from  the  means  of  gaining  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  the  inclofure  and  divifion  of  common 
fields  into  didinCl  diares. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  new  hufbandry  requires 
$%e  tjoird  proportion  more  of  hands  than  the  old  hud 


*  Hg-  25, 
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bandry :  And  therefore  a  part  of  it  at  leaf  (for  I 
have  never  recommended  the  whole  to  common 
farmers)  feems  to  be  referved  by  Providence  as  a 
fuccedaneum  for  aflifting  countries  when  they  be¬ 
come  very  populous  -j\ 

Having  thus  far  confidered  the  removal  of  fome 
few  national  impediments  to  husbandry,  it  is  at  leaft 
a  fmall  fatisfadion  to  obferve,  that  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  who  have  great  landed  poffeflions,  are, 
in  the  fenfe  of  agriculture,  a  fort  of  incontroulable 
Sovereigns.  They  may  make  many  of  the  afore  - 
laid  improvements  in  their  own  demefnes  ;  and  pof- 
fibly  the  example  will  have  no  fmall  influence  on 
their  neighbours. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  general  ftate  of  hufban- 
dry  i n  England  about  the  time  of  the  Reiteration  and 
fome  years  afterwards ;  when  Evelyn  in  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  and  Tull  in  the  prefent,  opened  a  new  fphere 
for  the  minds  of  mankind  to  range  in  :  Since  which 
period  feverai  good  improvements  have  been  made 
in  Englijb  hufbandry :  and  various  ufeful  hints  have 
been  fuggefted  occafionaliy  by  Mr.  Miller ,  wherever 
he  had  opportunity  to  conflder  the  culture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  graffes.  Nor  mu  ft  we  here  omit  our  own  Eng - 
lifh  Linnaeus,  Dr.  Hill ,  who,  in  the  Continuation  of  his 
complete  Body  of  Hufbandry ,  has  turned  his  thoughts 
particularly  towards  difeovering  and  introducing 
new  forts  of  vegetable  food  for  the  fupport  of  cattle, 
in  imitation  of  the  late  pradice  in  Sweden.  Confi- 
derable  attention  alfo  has  been  paid  to  the  inge¬ 
nious  and  very  curious  remarks  upon  graffes ,  by 
Mr.  Stilling  fleet,  who  has  given  us  thefe  northern 
difeoveries  in  more  full  detail. 

In  Scotland  many  ingenious  perfons  have  formed 
themfelves  into  focieties  for  the  advancement  of  agri¬ 
culture,  which,  if  carried  on  with  zeal  and  induftry, 

may 

f  EJ/by  II,  Sett,  the  lalft 
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may  prove,  in  time,  an  article  of  great  importance 
to  that  nation.  Dr.  Home  has  given  his  countrymen 
moll  of  the  affiftance  that  chymical  experiments 
can  afford,  and  the  late  Duke  of  A trgyle ,  with  fome 
others,  have  performed  as  much,  or  more,  in  the 
practical  parts.  But  concerning  the  defects  and 
omiffions  in  Scottifh  hufbandry,  as  alfo  the  caufes 
that  occafion  them,  together  with  the  manifold  im¬ 
provements  that  remain  to  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  I  fhall  refer  to  a  candid  and  fenfible  account 
lately  publifhed  by  a  writer  of  that  country  who 
muff  be  a  good  judge  of  the  matter  in  quef- 
ftion  *. 

Ireland ,  as  long  ago  as  about  the  middle  of  the  lad 
century,  began  to  make  no  inconfiderable  figure  in 
the  art  of  agriculture.  The  foil,  in  many  places,  is 
rich,  deep,  and  manageable.  The  land  of  few 
countries  leems  to  be  more  proper  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Rax  and  hemp,  and  no  nation  expends  more 
money  with  foreigners  for  the  materials  of  fail-cloth, 
cordage,  £dV.  than  England.  Now  hemp  fucceeds 
no  where  better  than  in  a  well-drained  moral's :  And 
confequently  might  be  railed  in  Ireland ,  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  equal  profit.  I  mention  only  this  (in¬ 
gle  inftance,  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  both  to  Irijlo  and  Englijh  :  Being  certain,  in 
other  refpects,  that  every  ufeful  fort  of  grain  or 
grafs  might  be  made  to  flourifli  as  well  in  Ireland 
as  in  England , — Tacitus ,  with  great  juftice,  made 
much  the  fame  remark  in  ancient  times  :  Solum  ^ 
ccelumque ,  cull  us  &  ingenia  hominum  baud  nmltum  a 
Britannia  differunt. 

Indeed  the  French ,  with  all  their  boaffed  refined 
politics,  prohibit  their  fubjefls  from  making  amel- 

corn 

*  Wallace’s  Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  150 — 159.  See  alfo  a 
Difertation  on  the  chief  oh  fades  to  the  improvement  op  land  us 
Scotland}  publifhed  at  AErdcen,  Svo.  1760, 
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corn  into  ftarch  and  hair-powder,  under  pretence  of 
always  wanting  bread:)  though  one  pound,  thus 
manufactured,  (all  expences  deducted)  fells  for 
more  than  two  pounds  of  the  faicl  native  amel-corn 
reduced  to  flour,  and  applied  to  making  bread.  But 
the  example  here  alledged,  carry  with  it  no  fufficient 
reafon  why  a  nation  fhould  fend  its  money  abroad  in 
order  to  purchafe  that  which  may  be  rated  at  home 
by  its  own  fubjects. 

Ireland ,  it  mud  be  confeffed,  had  a  wretched  me- 
.  thod  of  hufbandry,  and  drong  prejudices  in  behalf 
of  that  method  till  about  the  middle  of  the  lad  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Blythe  alone,  (who  then  lived  in  Ireland , 
was  fufficient  to  open  mens  eyes  by  his  incompara¬ 
ble  writings.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he,  and  many 
other  EngliJJo  Officers  and  foldiers  of  Cromwells  ar¬ 
my,  being  inriched  by  military  grants  and  fettle- 
ments,  firft  laid  the  right  foundations  of  hufbandry 
in  that  kingdom  ;  fince  which  period,  a  certain  fpi- 
rit  of  improvement,  more  or  lefs,  has  been  promo¬ 
ted  and  carried  on  with  fuch  zeal  and  conftancy  by 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy,  that  they  may 
feern  to  cad  a  filent  reproof  on  the  nation  that  was 
their  firft  indrucdor.  So  that  if  they  go  on  thus  for 
one  or  a  couple  of  centuries  more,  and  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  powerfully  and  generoufly  encouraged, 
it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  with  no  fmall  degree  of  pro¬ 
priety, 

Thus  old  Romano  bow’d  to  Raphael's  fame. 

And  fcholarof  the  youth  he  taught  became.* 

i 

In  proof  of  this,  the  transactions  of  the  Dublin - 
fociety  for  encouraging  hufbandry  are  now  cited  by 
all  foreigners  in  their  memoirs  relating  to  that 

fub- 

*  Drydpi§  Epiftle  to  Congreve,  who  was  a  Gentleman  of  lr&~ 

land. 
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lubjeClft  *,  And  having  mentioned  Blythe  during  the 
interregnum,  it  would  be  injuft  ice  in  me  to  overlook 
a  Gentleman  of  Ireland  J  who,  by  his  generofity  and 
activity  (all  circumftances  being  rightly  confidered) 
has  done  more  towards  encouraging  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  employing  the  induftrious  poor, 
than  any  fubjeCt  of  fuperior  rank  and  fortune,  either 
in  his  own  or  other  countries. 

Yet,  upon  a  cool  revifion  of  the  ftate  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Ireland ,  it  will  be  a  great  point  gained,  if  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  animate  themfelves  fo  far,  as 
to  carry  hufbandry  to  fuch  lengths  as  the  nature  of 
prefent  circumftances  will  admit :  Which  fo  long 
as  they  continue,  will  prove  an  infuperable  bar  to 
the  bringing  culture  and  commerce  to  its  utmoft 
poffible  perfection,  in  that  country.  — Neverthelefs, 
even  as  things  now  ftand,  if  the  foil  of  this  latter 
kingdom  were  duly  cultivated,  and  exportation  of 
corn  allowed,  with  a  bounty  annexed,  Ireland  might 
be  brought  to  maintain  two  millions  more  of  inha- 
bitants  than  it  does  at  prefent. 

Upon  the  whole  I  can  only  fay  that,  if  Ireland 
was  incorporated  with  England ,  in  the  manner 
fome  have  fuggefted,  the  vis  unit  a  of  the  Briiijh 
empire  would  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  any  one 
Power  in  the  world.  Nor  is  it  of  much  confe- 
quence  to  our  common  Parent  and  Sovereign,  nor 
to  his  fubjeCb,  where  the  ftrength  lies,  fuppofmg  it 
can  be  exerted  whenever  it  is  wanted.  It  is  a  plea- 
fure  to  fee  united  kingdoms  refemble  (in  fome  de¬ 
gree  at  lead)  the  united  kingdom  of  the  univerfe, 
where  the  fun  Jhineth  upon  all  and  the  dew  falleth  on 


f  Efpecially  on  the  fubjefl  of  railing  and  managing  flax.  See, 
amongA  othe;  s,  the  Memoires  Qeccnomiques  Rurales  cie  Berne, 
Tom.  I.  160.  387.  Tom  II.  305. 
p  Dr.  Samuel  Madan. 
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We  will  now  call  out  eyes  on  the  prefent  condi¬ 
tion  and  improvements  of  agriculture  in  other  parts 
of  'Europe ,  and  mention  fome  few  particularities, 
that  may  not  be  known  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

I  the  rather  chufe  to  undertake  this  talk,  as  I  had 
opportunities  of  obferving,  for  many  years,  the  ac¬ 
tual  Hate  of  husbandry  in  France ,  Switzerland ,  Italy* 
Germany ,  and  the  annexed  provinces  of  the  Houfe 
of  Atfina. 

After  the  peace  of  Fix-  la  Chap  elk ,  aim  oft  all  the 
European  nations,  by  a  fort  of  tacit  confent,  applied 
thernfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  and  continu¬ 
ed  to  do  fo,  more  or  lefs,  even  amidft  the  univerfal 
eonfufion  that  foon  fucceeded.  The  French  found, 
by  repeated  experience, that  they  could  never  maintain 
a  long  war,  or  procure  a  tolerable  peace,  without 
they  railed  corn  enough  to  fupport  thernfelves  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  they  Ihould  not  be  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  harlli  terms  on  the  one  hand,  or  perifh  by  fa¬ 
mine  on  the  other.  Their  King  (in  imitation 
of  a  laudable  policy  in  China  *,  where  every  perfort 
that  has  made  any  remarkable  improvements  in  huf- 
bandry  is  created  a  Mandarin  of  the  eighth  clafs) 
vouchfafed  to  give  public  encouragement  to  agri¬ 
culture,  and  lias  been  prefent  at  the  making  of  feve- 
ral  experiments.  The  great  and  rich,  of  various 

rank 

w  The  Emperors  of  China ,  bv  way  of  letting  an  example  to 
their  fubjefts,  plough  a  few  tarns  once  every  year,  and  low  feve- 
ral  forts  of  grain  and  grades  ufeful  in  husbandry  :  Their  Depu¬ 
ties  of  the  provinces  do  the  fame,  as  alfo  the  Nobility.  Reports 
are  made  at  Court  of  the  f need's  and  good  management  of  the 
cultivators,  and  fuch  as  excel  in  apriculture  are  ennobled  for 
life. 

Agreeably  to  this  Hyde  tells  us,  that,  among#  the  ancient  Per- 
Fans,  the  Kings  quitted  their  grandeur  one  day  in  the  year,  and 
eat  with  the  hufbandmen,  in  order  to  fliew  their  regard  for  the 
art  of  agriculture.  De  Relig.  *v >rf.  Per/ arum. 

It  is  therefore  a  received  political  maxim  in  China ,  when¬ 
ever  an  individual  does  not  work,  that  then  fome  correlative  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  kingdom  wants  bread. 

I 
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rank  and  ftations,  followed  this  example  :  The  very 
Ladies  put  in  for  their  fhare  of  fame  in  fuch  a  com¬ 
mendable  undertaking ;  nay,  even  aged  King  Sta- 
nijlaus  (like  another  Diccleftan  in  his  retirement  from 
a  throne)  amufes  himfelf  with  hufbandry  in  the  fo- 
litudes  of  Lorrain ,  and  has  even  correiponded  on 
the  fubjedb. 

France  gave  a  wife  attention  to  husbandry, even 
during  the  hurry  and  diftrefles  of  her  iaft  war.  Some 
prize-queftions  in  rural  oeconomics  were  then  pro- 
pofed  annually,  particularly  by  the  two  Academies 
of  Lyons  and  Bourdeaux .  Many  alterations  for  the 
better  were  made  by  the  Society  for  improving  agri¬ 
culture  in  Bret  any. 

Since  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  matters  have 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  The  Univerflty 
of  Amiens  has  made  various  propofals  to  the  public, 
for  the  advancement  of  husbandry  ;  whilft  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  T ourbilli  (a  writer  who  goes  chiefly  on  expe¬ 
rience)  has  the  principal  diredtion  of  a  georgical  So¬ 
ciety  eltablifhed  lately  at  Tours. 

That  at  Rouen  likewife  deferves  our  notice  * : 
Nor  have  the  King  and  his  Minifters  thought  it  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  attention.  The  Archbifhop  of  the 
diocefe  is  one  of  the  members,  -}\ 

I  will  add  nothing  farther  on  this  fubjedb,  except 
that  no  longer  ago  than  in  the  year  1761  there 
were  thirteen  focieties  exifling  in  France ,  eftablifhed 
by  Royal  approbation,  for  the  promoting  of  agri¬ 
culture  *,  and  thefe  thirteen  Societies  had  nineteen  co¬ 
operating  Societies  belonging  to  them,  whenever  it 

hap- 

*  See  Deliberations*  and  Memoir  cs  de  la  Sociefe  Roy  a! e  dy  Agri¬ 
culture  de  la  generalite  de  Rouen,  8vo.  Tom-  I.  1763* 

t  This  humane  and  confiderate  Prelate  (M.  de  la  Rccbefau- 
cault )  deflroyed,  when  he  firft  came  to  his  diocefe,  a  large  war¬ 
ren  of  hares  and  rabbits,  which  he  found  on  his  demefr.es,  mere¬ 
ly  becaufe  they  did  great  damage  to  the  neighbouring  haf- 
bandmen. 
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happened  that  a  diftridb  was  too  large  to  be  effedhi- 
ally  taken  care  of  by  one  Society. — If  our  nation  is 
not  in  a  lethargy,  I  think  this  may  be  fufficient  to 
awaken  it. — A  ftolen  march  occafions  the  word:  fort 
of  defeat  either  in  war,  or  political  adminifira- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1756,  his  molt  Chriftian  Majefly  if- 
fued  out  an  edidt,  by  which  he  exempted  from  land- 
tax,  (that  is  to  fay,  in  fields  newly  broken  up)  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty  years,  all  cultivators  of  madder  in 
drained  marfhes  and  other  wafte  negledted  grounds. 
[But  at  the  fame  time  let  it  be  remembered  that 
public  encouragement  in  France  was  given  to  the 
draining  of  fens  and  bogs,  firft  in  the  year  1 607,  and 
then  in  1641.] 

As  a  proof  that  fome thing  has  been  done  in  the 
culture  of  madder,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  held 
at  Beauvais ,  made  it  plain,  in  the  year  1762,  to  all 
perfons  concerned  in  dying ,  that  madder  raifed  in 
that  diftridt,  and  (contrary  to  common  cuftom)  ufed, 
when  the  roots  are  frefh  gathered,  gave  a  finer 
tincture  than  the  Zeeland  madder,  and  went  farther, 
in  a  proportion  of  8  to  5. 

Auguft  id,  1762,  it  was  alfo ordered  in  Council 
that  no  tax,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  fliould  be 
levied  from  grounds  newly  broken  up  ;  provided  the 
faid  grounds  had  lain  twenty  years  in  an  uncultiva¬ 
ted  hate. 

Many  other  encouragements  have  been  fince 
given  to  the  cultivators  of  lands :  And,  if  I  miftake 
not,  all  pacquets  and  letters  of  correspondence  to 
and  from  moft  of  thefe  Societies  lately  eftablifhed, 
are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  poftage. 

Neverthelefs  it  is  not  remote  from  my  purpofe  to 
obferve,  as  1  am  here  fpeaking  profefledly  of  French 
agriculture,  that  the  hufbandman  in  France  muft  pay 
fix  per  centum  intereft  for  money  j  which  circum- 

ftance 
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fence  greatly  retards  all  improvements  ;  whereas 
in  the  canton  of  Berne ,  an  adjoining  country,  he  on¬ 
ly  pays  four,  and  fometimes  lefs ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  labour  is  cheaper  in  France  *  than  in 
Switzerland  or  England :  And  the  vineyard,  in  the 
two  former  countries,  employs  abundance  of  aged 
men  half  paft  their  work,  not  to  mention  women 
and  children. — But  this  may  happen  in  our  country 
alfo,  if  the  new  hujbandry  takes  place  in  part  only  ; 
and  concerns  itfelf  no  farther  than  in  raifing  artifi¬ 
cial  grafles,  and  keeping  them  clean,  which  will  af¬ 
ford  as  much  employment  for  the  weak  and  aged  as 
the  culture  of  vines. 

I  may  add  farther  that  the  farmers  in  France  have 
more  the  appearance  of  vaffals  in  Hungary  and  Po¬ 
land^  than  of  free  tenants.  The  eftates  they  rent 

E  are 

*  The  price  of  a  man  reaper  in  France ,  two  years  ago,  was 
ten -pence  a  day,  and  that  of  a  woman-reaper  half  as  much  : 
V  hereas,  in  many  parts  of  England the  farmer  paid  two  (hil¬ 
lings,  and  two  (hillings  and  fixpence  to  the  men,  as  likewife 
proportionably  to  the  women,  and  allowed  them  ale. 

In  fome  inftances  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  the  French  as 
defective  in  what  we  call  rural  ceconomics  :  For  in  Anjou ,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  diftri&s  of  France ,  the  farmers  give  the  talker  or  thrafher 
a  fe-venth  part  of  the  grain  thralhed,  which  appears  to  me  un¬ 
thrifty  management ;  (ince  a  brifk  talker  with  us  will  thrafh 
eight  ouihels  of  wheat  a  day,  week  after  week  ;  and  a  fenjenth 
part  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  by  way  of  wages,  is  beyond  the 
quantian  meruit  of  the  labour.  — Belides,  when  a  work-man  is 
paid  upon  this  footing,  he  will  never  thrafh  clean,  that  being 
lofs  of  time  and  profit  to  himfelf ;  for  the  ripe  corn  b>its  out  a- 
pace  with  the  firll  ten  or  twenty  (Irokes  of  the  flail,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  much  patience,  drudgery,  and  honefty,  to  work  all  the 
wheat  clean  from  the  draw. 

As  France  is  warmer  than  England ,  and  wheat  is  there  fown 
earlier  than  with  us,  it  is  my  private  opinion,  that  a  good  thrafh¬ 
er  may  difengage  the  grain  from  the  hulk,  more  eafiiy  than  our 
work-men  can,  and  make  greater  riddance  in  a  day.  —  Thus 
much  we  know  from  experience,  that  drilled  wheat  is  thralhed 
with  more  facility  than  kvheat  commonly  fown ;  becaufe  the 
plants,  by  having  room,  air,  and  fun-lhine,  acquire  greater 
maturity. 
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are  too  fmall.  The  occupant  looks  neither  fo  conV 
tented  nor  fo  warm,  in  every  fenfe,  as  the  Swifs,  Bo- 
hetman,  Saxcny  or  Aujirian  boor ;  but  leems  to  have 
fprung,  like  a  mufhroom,  from  the  foil  beneath 
him.  I  he  res  c.yiQufa  down  hinders  him  from  iijiyi^ 
what  he  approves.  His  waggons,,  ploughs,  and 
other  inftruments  of  hulhandiy  are  contrived  more 
for  cheapnefs  than  quick  difpatch  of  labour :  The 
ftrength  of  his  working  ^  cattle  is  mean  and  con- 
temptiLlc,  hits  tecifes  alio  are  of  too  fliort  a  dura¬ 
tion  foi  a  tenant  to  aim  at  making  improvements 
which  affeCts  both  him  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
foil.  Yet  many  encouragements  under  this  article 
have  been  allowed,  Imce  the  eonclufion  of  the 
war. 

A  faither  collateral  defect  ftill  remains.  It  wasr 
bad  policy  in  Colbert  and  Ins  lucceflbrs  to  tax  the 
exportation  of  thehufbandman's  cattle,  as  alfo  the  ex¬ 
ported  productions  of  his  farm,  fuch  as  cheefe,  but¬ 
ter,  dried  fruits,  &c.  and  at  the  fame  time  exempt 
from  duty  the  works  of  manufacturers. 

Nor  does  France  forefee  one  inconvenience  in  her 
boafled  ickemes  of  agriculture  at  prefent :  For,  when 
lire  Las  aifcouraged  the  increafe  of  vineyards,  and 
augmented  the  culture  of  corn,,  there  will  be  found 
a  deficiency  or  able-bodied  men  to  carry  on  the 
work,  as  alfo  of  ftrong  labouring  cattle.  Not  but 
that  ner  cattle  may  be  enlarged' in  fize,  and  multi- 
piied  in  number,  by  cleanfing,  breaking-up,  and 
inc.Oxmg  large  trades  ofwafte  land,  and  railing  arti¬ 
ficial  grades,  where  the  foil  is  capable  of  receiving 
them.  But  the  firfi  difficulty  it  is  not  in  her  power 
to  remove  at  prefent :  And  it  is  highly  problema¬ 
tical,  whether  ever  fhe  may  be  enabled  to  o-et  over 
the  fe.co.nd. 

I  here  is  another  remaining  obftacle,  inftar  omni - 
whicIi  will  never  be  formounted  till  the  French 
3  writers 
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writers  of  husbandry  have  eradicated  the  prepoflel- 
fions  and  folly  of  a  whole  nation. 

Permit  me  alfo  to  obferve,  in  the  fecond  place, 
that  one  may  venture  to  pronounce,  without  preju¬ 
dice,  that  agriculture,  ceteris  paribus ,  will  always 
flourifh  moil  in  free  governments  and  Proteftant  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and,  not  to  go  far  for  an  illuftration,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  probable,  that  the  canton  of  Berne  (a  foil  more 
mountainous,  lefs  manageable,  and  inferior  to  France 
in  natural  fertility)  will,  in  a  few  years,  exceed  that 
country  in  husbandry-improvements,  tho’  France 
had  gained  a  march  of  eleven  years  before  the 
'Swifs  began  to  move.  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the 
number  of  holidays  in  Popiftj  countries  (as  M.  de 
Front ebofc,  a  French  author,  *  has  prevented  me  on 
that  fubjedt)  but  return  to  my  more  general  de- 

%n-  .  *  .  /  ' 

The  art  of  agriculture,  at  prefent,  is  publicly 

taught  both  in  Swedish,  Danish,  and  German 
univerfiti.es,  where  the  profeffors  -f  may  render 
their  refpedive  countries  great  fervice,  if  they 
underhand  the  practical  parts  as  well  as  the  fpe- 
culative  ones,  and  can  converfe  to  advantage  with 
the  farmer  and  peafant,  or  with  Virgil  and  Colu¬ 
mella. 

Italy,  likewife,  has  not  been  inactive.  The 
Neapolitans ,  of  the  prefent  age,  have  condefcended 
to  return  back  to  the  firfl  rudiments  of  revived  huf- 
bandry,  and  began  to  ftudy  afrefh  the  agriculture 
of  Crefcenzio ,£  which  had  been  publifhed  in  the 
year  1478.  The  people  of  Bergamo  have  purfued 
the  fame  track,  and  given  the  world  a  new  edition 
of  the  Ricordo  a 5  Agricultura  di  Farello ,  which  was 

E  2  fir  ft 

*  Memos  res  fur  le  Fetes ,  par  I*  rapport  a  1’  Agricult.  8°.  1763. 

4  They  are  called  Profejjfhres  O economics. 

4  A  new  edition,  in  2  voL  8°.  was  pub  1  idled  at  Naples,  in 
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fir  ft  printed  at  Mantua  in  1 577,  and  afterwards, 
twice  at  Venice ,  in  the  years  1622  and  1629,  but, 
at  length,  became  almoft  as  rare  as  a  manuscript.* 
—  Nay,  with  regard  to  Naples,  in  particular,  the 
late  queen,  f  daughter  of  the  late  king  of  Poland , 
founded  work-houfes  for  employing  the  poor  in 
every  province  of  the  kingdom,  which  houfes  are 
now  become  flourifhing  manufactures,  infomuch, 
that  one  can  hardly  fee  a  beggar  in  the  ftreets.  J 
The  duchy  of  Tuscany  has  kept  an  equal  pace 
with  the  kingdom  of  Naples .  A  private  gentleman, 
of  late  years,  left  his  whole  fortune  to  endow  an 
academy  of  agriculture.  The  firft  ecclefiafiic  in  that 
duchy  is  prefident  of  the  fociety,  and  many  of  the 
chief  nobility  make  the  members..  —  Even  Ferra¬ 
ra,  a  fmall  territory  in  the  Papal  dominions,  has 
contributed  its  juft  contingent,  and  made  fome  lau¬ 
dable  attempts  in  matters  of  husbandry : 

Major  in  exiguo  regnabat  ccrpore  virtus 

Agreeable  to  the  obfervation  which  Statius  made 

upon  little  Pydeus. - Indeed,  this  country  affords 

room  for  admitting  feveral  good  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  particularly  in  what  relates  to  the 
draining  of  fens.  The  foil,  in  itfelf,  is  rich  and  deep, 
but  the  lands  are  fo  poorly  inhabited,  that  hardly  a 
fufficient.  number  of  hands  can  be  found  to  mow 
the  meadow-grafs,  of  which  there  is  great  abun¬ 
dance,  0 

Ani- 

*  The  prefent  new  edition  was  printed  at  Bergamo,  in  40. 
1756. 

t  Tins  princefs  fcarcely  ufed  a  ribband,  cr  a  pin,  but  what 
came  fiom  England ,  A  captain  of  our  nation,  who  conftantly 
freighted  to  and  from  Naples,  gained  a  little  fortune,  by  fu-ppfy- 
ing  her  with  millenary  goods  and  trinkets. 

J  This  p adage  was  written  in  the  year  1758, 
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Animated  with  a  defire,  that  the  people,  under 
his  government,  fhould  excel  in  husbandry,  his 
Sardinian  majefty  has  fent  fubje&s  to  learn  the 
pradlice  of  foreign  countries,  and  made  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  eftablifh  a  better  kind  of  agriculture  a- 
mongft  his  people. 

In  Poland,  where  a  natural  fertility  of  foil  feems 
to  difpenfe  with  the  neceflity  of  calling  in  improve¬ 
ments,  M.  de  Bieleujki ,  grand-marechal  of  the  crown, 
has  made  abundance  of  fuccefsful  attempts  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  new  hujbandry  amongft  his  countrymen, 
and  procured  the  belt  inftruments  for  that  purpofe 
from  France ,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Hollanders  give  little  attention  to  agri¬ 
culture,  if  we  except  only  one  Angle  collateral  in- 
ftanee,  which  is  the  draining  of  fens  and  morafles, 
and  that  proceeded  more  from  felf-pr.efervation, 
than  any  particular  turn  towards  husbandry.  Nor 
is  their  foil,  in  truth,  good  for  much,  unleis  it  be 
the  producing  of  a  coarfe  ordinary  luxuriant  grafs. 
Neverthelefs,  thefe  people  (at  leaft,  in  former  ages) 
were  a  pattern  of  induftry.  Even,  at  prefen t,  they 
raife  little  corn,  yet  contrive  to  provide  enough  for 
themfelves  and  other  countries.  Without  timber 
of  their  own,  they  ufe  more  than  any  nation  of  the 
fame  extent  of  territory :  And  that  particularly  in 
{hip-building  and  repairing  their  dykes  and  fea- 
breaches.  They  raife  neither  hemp  or  flax,  nor 
encourage  a  breed  of  flieep  for  wool,  yet  manufac¬ 
ture  more  of  all  thefe  materials  than  any  people,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Englijh  and  French.  They  have  no  wine, 
yet  confume  a  greater  quantity  than  thofe  nations 
that  cultivate  the  vineyard,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fupply  many  northern  countries.  Thus,  where  iq- 
.  duftry  prevails, 

,  , - Omnis  fert  omnia  tellus . 

E  3*  '  ‘  In 
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In  fome  points,  indeed,  they  are  moreinduftrious  than 
can  be  juftified  ;  witnefs  their  incroachments  on  the 
Eritifh  fiflreries,  and  many  other  inftances,  winch  it 
may  be  needlefs  to  mention :  Since  Dryden  obferved, 
near  a  century  ago,  that  the  Dutch  wanted  to  pof- 
fefs,  in  effect,  all  the  lucrative  traffic  of  the  world : 

The  S freights,  the  Guiney- trade,  the  herrings  too ;  — - 
Nay  (to  keep  friendfhip)  they  ffiall  pickle  you. 

Well  may  they  call  tlicml'elves  an  antient  nation  : 
For  they  were  born  e’re  manners  came  in  falhion; 
And  their  new  common-wealth  has  fet  them  free 
Only  from  honour  and  civility. 


In  the  year  1759’  a  fociety  eftabliffied  itfelf  at 
Berne,  in  Switzerland ,  for  the  advancement  of  a- 
griculture  and  rural  ceconomics :  Which  fociety 
confifts  of  many  ingenious  private  perfons,  as  alfo 
fame  oi_  great  weight  and  influence  in  the  republic  ; 
moit  of  them  men  of  a  true  cafl  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  husbandry,  being  enabled  to  join  the  prac¬ 
tical  parts  with  the  theoretical  ones/  They 'have 
alieaay  given  us  two  large  volumes  in  8vo.*  They 
have  appointed  premiums  as  marks  of  diftindlion, 

and  propofe  to  continue  -this  their  laudable  under, 
taking  every  year. 

The  Canton  of  Berne  feems  to  be  a  tract  of  land 
no-ways  unfortunately  circumftanced,  all  things  con- 
hoered,  for  receiving  improvements  in  agricultures 
tor,  though  the  foil,  in  general,  is  harlh  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  yet  the  zeal  of  the  governors  and  induftry 
o  t  le  inhabitants  may  greatly  counterbalance  thofe 
onginal detects.  Add  to  this,  that  the  government 

IS  T1 1  -and  ;  the  re%*on  of  the  people  fincere 
anCl  P*aln  ?  the  tich  are  retrained  by  fumptuary  laws ; 

the 


v  ]'S  J^ecue*l  des  Memoir  es  concern  ants  V 

Zurab  de  Berne,  a  Zurich,  17.69,  1761. 
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the  peafants  are  parfimonious,  frugal,  robud,  fo- 
ber,  and  fruitful  *,  in  the  latter  indance  particular¬ 
ly  :  Far  beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  found  among 
moft  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Their  taxes  are  Email,  the  purchafe  of  land 
moderate,  and  the  filtered  of  money  not  high. 
Their  polfeffions  are  circumfcribed  and  bounded, 
which  follows,  by  a  fort  of  analogy,  from  the  very 
nature  and  principles  of  their  republic :  And  this 
circumliance  contributes  to  render  the  country  both 
ftrong  and  happy.  It  is  farther  remarkable,  that 
no  one  territory  in  Europe ,  ol  the  fame  fize,  abounds 
fo  much  in  fprings,  rivers,  and  lakes ;  (with  few, 
or  no  very  large  moraffes  at  the  fame  time)  nay, 
great  refervoirs  of  water  are  frequently  found  on 
their  higheft  mountains.  —  The  inhabitants,  with- 
out  any  abidances  from  the  ocean,  are  no- ways  ill 
fituated  for  felling  to  their  neighbours  whatever 
they  can  produce  ;  being  placed,  in  a  fort  of  central 
point,  between  Italy ,  France ,  and  the  Empire.  It 
is  their  bufinefs,  at  prefent,  to  advance  tillage  fo 
far,  as  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  fupply  their  own 
wants  to  the  full,  and  fend  fome  corn  into  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  every  year.  For  this  country, 
almod  half  a  century  ago,*  railed  more  grain,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  than  its  inhabitants  could  confume  j 
and,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  bed  authors,  who  has 
written  concerning  them,  pronounces  the  Switzers 
to  be  fome  of  the  abled  husbandmen  in  Europe.  * 
But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  genius  and  cad  of  their 
foil  leads  chiefly  to .  padurage  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  artificial  grades,  as  well  as  all  other  forts  of 
vegetable  food  for  the  fupport  of  cattle,  the  fale  of 
which,  of  late  years,  has  been  the  principal  trade 
of  Switzerland.  And  as  to  improving  the  breed,  not 
only  of  cattle,  but  draught-horfes  especially,  public 

E  4  care 

*  See  the  account  ^Switzerland,  in  17145  [by  SianyanS\ 
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care  has  been  taken,  by  calling  in  all  affiflanees 
from  Holfiein  and  Fr  if  eland. 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  the  greater 
part  of  land,  in  the  canton  of  Berney  is  harih  and 
mountainous,  but  exceptions  for  the  better  are  not 
uncommon. 

Finer  corn-countries  can  hardly  ever  be  feen  than 
in  the  Argtew  'and  other  diftrifts.  *  Almoft  the  whole 
1  'ais  de  Vaud  is  as  beautiful  as  the  beft  parts  of 
Berkjhire ,  nor  much  unlike  them  ;  particularly  near 
the  lake  of  Tverdun ,  and  in  the  trad  of  land  be¬ 
tween  Mendon  and  Morat. 

Some  water-meadows,  of  natural  grafs,  have  been 
mown  for  hay  three  times  in  a  year :  *  But  the  graft 
that  grows  on  the  fides  of  the  Alps ,  and  on  the  tops 
of  feme  of  them  (where,  fometimes,  you  fee  lakes 
and  large  plains)  gives  a  delicious  aromatic  tafte  to 
mnk,  which  will  hardly  be  found  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  A  great  number  of  vallies,  even  in  the 
German  province,  are  equal  in  fertility  to  the  Cam- 
pama  Felix ,  and,  perhaps,  fuperior  in  the  beauties 
of  ftndfcape.  But,  as  the  names  of  many  of  them 
have  efcaped  my  memory,  the  aflertion  may  be  cor- 
roboi  ated  by  a  collateral  proof - - —  The  valley  of 

"  Lin- 


The  Sw//r-chee,es,  called  gruyires,  are  well  known  at  moft 
oi  * Ce  tables  in  Eter-ofe.  They  are.  much  inferior  to  our 

rnim^Wdijhire  and  Gloucejierjhire  kinds,  having  a  rancid  take, 
and  being  full  of  air-holes,  which  contain  an  acrid  moifture  in 
them.  I  his  is  not  owing  to  any  defedt  of  the  milk,  which  is 
dehcioir,  but  may  a  rife  from  various  caufes ;  fuch  as  keeping 
the  cream  too  long  m  hot  weather,  or  not  being  provided  with 
excellent  rennet ;  to  procure  which,  I  hardly  know  any  opera¬ 
tion  more  nice  and  difficult.  Much  alfo  may  be  attributed  to 
want  of  ftill  in  the  dairy-woman,  or  a  negledt  of  keeping  the 
dairy-veffels  perpetually  clean  with  fcalding  water.  6  " 

ut  tie  cheefe,  cal! led  Scbapziger ,  (made  principally  in  the 
can, on  of  Gians)  has,  in  its  kind,  no  equal:  And,  perhaps, 
the  power  of  the  juices  of  the  fix  vulnerary  herbs  mixed  with 

it  e  ps  to  coriedi  tnat  acrid  fetid  leaven,  which  ferments  in 
the  gruycre*  *  :  - 
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JJndenthal ,  or  valley  of  lime-trees,  near  G/^ra  (not 
indeed  in  the  republic  of  item1,  but  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Proteftant  canton)  exceeds  moil  profpeds 
that  a  traveller  can  behold  in  regard  to  alps,  rocks, 
woods,  torrents,  cafcades,  the  bridge  of  Banten - 
brack*  and  fine  meadows.  This  beautiful  valley, 
in  its  fineft  part,  is  about  8  miles  long  by  3  or  4 
broad,  not  to  mention  the  Hopes  of  the  mountains 
which  will  take  half  a  day  in  afcending  :  So  that  the 
whole  is  juft  as  much  as  the  human  eye  can  com¬ 
mand  diftindly. 

According  to  my  own  obfervations,  what  the 
people  of  Switzerland  want  chiefly  at  prelent,  is  to 
perfed  their  inftruments  of  hufbandry ;  —  to  im¬ 
port  the  fineft  and  choiceft  feeds  of  all  ufeful  forts 
from  other  countries,  but  more  especially  graft- 
feeds  .  —  to  leften  (in  a  fmall  degree)  their  quanti¬ 
ty  of  vineyards,  as  well  as  the  pafiion  for  planting 
new  ones ;  and  obftrud  in  part,  but  not  intirely ,  the 
migration  of  their  fubjeds.  The  reafon  of  this  re- 
ftridion  (hall  be  affigned  hereafter,  when  we  fpeak 
of  the  natural  affedion  which  the  Swifs  bear  their 
native  country. 

Again,  if  the  republic  of  Berne  applied  itfelf  ftill 
more  to  the  culture  of  corn,  there  would  then  be 
left  need  of  magazines  in  moft  of  the  bailliages \ 
nay,  if  a  bounty  was  extended  to  fuch  corn  as  was 
fent  to  neighbouring  countries  (whenever  wheat  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  bore  a  low  price)  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  find  the  good  effeds  thereof,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  lowed :  And  as  all  manufadures,  or 
*my  other  objeds  of  trade  and  gaining  a  livelihood, 
are  trebly  advantageous  when  the  materials  wrought 
upon  are  produced  at  home,  it  might  not  be  amifs, 

if 

*  This  bridge  confifts  of  one  large  arch,  which  conne&s  two 
very  high  alps,  covered  with  ice  and  fnow.  Beneath  it  runs  a 
raging  torrent,  about  400  perpendicular  feet  under  the  bridge. 
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' they  manufa&uied  their  own  wool,  ooatfs  hair 
(fc.  and  employed  themfelves  more  in  railing  flax- 
lor  the  &w/}-linens  are  found,  by  experience^  to  be 
the  moft  durable  of  any  in  Europe.  Nor  fee"  I  any 
phyjical  reafons,  why  they  might  not  raife  mulberry- 
trees  and  breed  filk-worms  in  fome  parts  of  their 
country,  and  carry  on  a  bufinefs  equal  to  the  crape- 
manufadure  at  Zurich,  which  all  travellers  know 
and  admire.  —  It  is  a  great  damp  likewife  to  their 
trade,  that  a  ftranger  is  incapable  of  exercifing  his 
ait,  in  cities  and  towns,  by  realon  of  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  the  inhabitants,  which  reduces  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ingenious  workmen  into  narrow  bounds,  and 
makes  the  produce  of  their  labour  not  only  dear, 
but  of  an  indifferent  quality.  —  On  theft  accounts* 
one  fourth  part  more  money  goes  out  of  the  couni 
try  than  ought  to  do.  * 

Such,  according  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment, 
are  the  Corrigenda,  (or  if  that  expreffion  may  ap! 
pear  fomewhat  too  harlh)  the  few  points  which  de- 
ferve  to  be  re-con fiderejd  with  relpeft  to  the  trade 
pnd  agriculture  of  the  republic  of  Berne. 

d  he  toil  of  Switzet  land,  in  general,  is,  perhaps 
that  very  fort  of  foil,  which  a  fober,  fenfible,  induf- 
tnous  nation  ought  to  wifh  for.  It  pours  not  forth 
ite>  vegetable  pi  oeuclions  fpontaneoufly  •,  but  there 
is  a  force  of  nature  in  it  fufficient  to  produce  o-reat 
returns,  if  virtue,  and  diligence  are  the  cultivators. 
Its  very  mountains  are  its  fortifications  ;  nor  are 
ambitious  neighbours  fond  of  conquering  a  coun- 
try,  that  will  yield  them  nothing,  except  by  the  fweat 


,  *  rUn,dT  head’  Rtanyan  obferves,  who  was  eight  years 
the  Zxghjb  refident  at  Berne,  that  the  S-ivifs  have  not Ves  and 
calls  enough  at  home  to  occafion  a  full  circulation  of  great  fum$ 
Ci  money,  which  lie  partly  dormant. 

Account  of  Switzerland,  p.  178. 
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cf  their  brows,  f  And  this  leads  me  to  run  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  giving  vent  to  a  private  conjedure,  name¬ 
ly,  that  moft  republics  at  prefent  (which,  by  the 
way,  are  always  fituated  in  a  fort  of  wafte  ground, 
with  refped  to  the  countries  adjoining)  owe  their 
duration  more  to  the  difficult  unmanageable  fpot 
of  earth  on  which  they  were  eftablifhed,  than  to 
any  particular  excellence  in  their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  fagacious  Machiavel  feems  to  think,  that  a 
rich  foil  tends  to  leffen  the  indullry  of  people  that 
inhabit  it ;  and,  if  a  nation  like  that  of  the  Switzers , 
is  contented  with  the  portion  of  land  it  enjoys,  and 
meditates  no  future  acquifitions  of  territory,  then  a 
trad  of  earth  which  yields  its  produdions  with  feme 
difficulty ,  will,  in  the  long-run,  make  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  a  wealthy,  happy,  and  powerful  commu¬ 
nity. 

In  procefs  cf  time,  therefore,  the  canton  of  Berne 
may  be  brought  to  anfwer  the  defeription  of  an  old 
geographer,  who  compares  a  country,  walled  round 
with  rocks  and  mountains  (like  Bohemia )  and  cir- 
cumftanced  interiorly  as  Switzerland  is,  to  a  large 
piece  of  lawn ,  edged  round ,  for  JlrengtFs  fake ,  with  a 
felvage  of  coarfe  canvas.  For  the  vales  in  Alpine 
countries  make  ample  amends  for  the  deficiencies 
of  fuch  parts  of  mountains  as  are  truly  barren. 

Nature,  in  this  cafe,  in  order  to  excite  human 
indullry,  feems  to  have  contrafted  want  and  plenty, 
like  fhades  and  lights  in  the  fame  pidure.  I  have 
fet  before  thee  poverty  and  wealth ,  fays  lire,  ftretch 
forth  thy  hand  unto  whether  thou  wilt !  Nay,  thus 
much  may  fafely  be  inferred,  that  a  rich  foil,  eafy 
to  be  cultivated,  naturally  inclines  the  inhabitants 

to 

•f  Scilicet  omnibus  eft  labor  impendendu?,  &  omnes 
Cogenda;  in  fulcum  &  multa  mercede  demand®. 

Georg .  II,  v, 
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to  indolence  and  rerniffnefs :  And  hence  it  is,  that  ! 
£1  avellers  of  the  beft  fenfe  haye  remarked,  that  the 
caufe  of  there  being  fo  many  favage  nations  in  Ame~ 
rica  is  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  vaft  flip- 
plies  of  animal  food,  without  care  or  trouble. 

“  Obfervations  of  this  nature,”  fays  Burnet , 
fC  furprized  me  yet  more  in  the  country  of  the  Gri~ 
fonSy  who  nave  almoft  no  foil  at  all,  being  fituate  * 
(Violated)  in  vallies,  that  are  wafhed  away,  as  it  were, 
with  the . torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills;  and  yet 
thefe  vallies  are  well  peopled,  and  every  one  lives 
happily  and  at  eafe  under  a  gentle  government ; 
whilft  other  rich  and  plentiful  countries  are  reduced 
to  fuch  miferies,  that,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  iorced  to  change  their  feats,  fo  thofe  who  flay 
behind,  can  fcarce  live  and  pay  the  grievous  impo¬ 
sitions  that  are  laid  upon  them. 

“  On  the  contrary,  Lombardy ,  which  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  beautirullefi  country  that  can  be  imagined, 
the  gi  ound  nes  10  even,  it  is  fo  well  watered,  fo  iweet- 
ly  divided  by  rows  of  trees,  in  a  vaft  extent  of  foil, 
above  200  miles  long,  and  an  100  broad,  in  which 
the  whole  country  is  equal  to  the  lovelieft  fpots  in 
England  or  France ,  and  has  all  the  neatnefs  of  Hol~ 
band  and  Flanders ,  but  with  a  warmer  fun  and  a  bet- 
£er  air,^  caufed  by  the  nearnefs  of  the  mountains ; 
fo  that  it  feems  the  moft  defireable  place  in  the  world 
to  live  in  ;  yet,  after  all,  the  government  is  fo  ex- 
ceffive  (exceffively)  fevere,  that  there  is  nothing 
but  poverty  and  beggary  over  all  this  rich  country  ; 
fo  that  a  traveller,  in  many  places,  finds  almoft 
no- thing  to  fubfift  on,  if  he  does  not  buy  his  pro- 

vifions  in  the  great  towns,  and  carry  them  with 
him.” 

.And  thus,  in  Portugal where  the  foil  is  ncheft 
(as  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  JDuero)  there  the 
inhabitants  are  pooreft. 

y 


Thus 
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Thus  too  in  the  canton  of  Berne ,  though  the 
Pais  de  Vaud  is,  in  its  nature,  by  many  degrees,  a 
deeper  and  richer  country  than  the  German  pro¬ 
vince,  yet  the  belt  hufbandry,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  bell  crops  are  to  be  feen  in  the  latter  *  fo  that 
in  the  better  foil  the  hufbandmen  are  generally  poor, 
and  in  the  worfe  foil  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find 
a  farmer  worth  ten  thoufand  pounds  ;  and  that,  for 
a  plain  reafon,  becaufe  the  German  Switzers  are  moft 
induftrious. 

I  am  far  from  exhorting  their  excellencies,  the 
governors  of  the  republic,  to  reflrain  their  fubjedts 
from  going  into  other  countries,  or  entering  into 
foreign  fervices,  if  fuch  migrations  are  not  too  fre¬ 
quent  and  too  numerous.  For  the  Swifs ,  from  a 
natural  affedlion  to  their  native  country  (a  paflion 
unknown  and  unfelt  in  the  fame  degree  by  any  other 
people)  always  return  to  their  beloved  original  com¬ 
munity  :  And  like  induftrious  bees  (which,  as  Pliny 
fays,  nihil  norunt  nifi  commune *)  bring  back  their 
little  acquifitions  to  the  public  hive,  at  noon  or  even¬ 
ing.  By  making  migrations  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
life,  they  not  only  obferve  the  agriculture,  trade, 
and  manufadtures  of  other  hates,  but  diveft  them- 
felves  from  the  prejudices  of  their  own  country, 
and  lay  in,  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  a  flock  of  milh 
tary  knowledge  and  pradtice,  as  to  form  and  inflrudl 
a  militia  of  50,000  men,  that  can  be  brought  into 
the  field  at  a  month’s  warning ;  a  corps  refpedfable 
to  the  mofl  warlike  powers  now  in  Europe !  for  eve¬ 
ry  10th  man,  at  lead,  has  been  a  regular  foldier, 
and  each  bailliage  (or  hundred ,  to  ufe  the  Englijh  ex- 
prefTion)  can  produce  its  Fabricii  &  Cincinnati :  -f* 

Or, 

*  Hiftor.  Natural.  1.  xi.  c. 

t  Plurimis  monumentis  fcriptonim  admoneor,  apud  antiques 
no'^ros  fuiffe  glorise  curam  rufticaiionis,  ex  qua  Cincinnatus 
©bfefli  confulis  Si  exercitus  liberator,  ab  acatro  vocatus  ad  dida- 

turan\ 


% 
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Or,  in  other  word?,  officers  of  experienced  fervice  \ 
and  veteran  commanders  We  fpeak  this  in  parti-  ! 
cular  of  the  canton  of  Berne. 

It  may  farther  be  obferved,  that  the  fevere  frofts 
in  Switzerland  improve  the  foil :  And  the  v/aters  of 
their  lakes  and  rivers  are  rendered  more  prolific  in 
jmeadow-lands,  &c.  by  being  chiefly  fnow-waters. 

A  fpring  wheat  might  not  be  unufeful  to  them,  for 
reafons  obvious  to  thofe  who  know  their  winds  * 
and  frofts  in  winter,  and  their  powerful  heats  in 
fummen  But,  perhaps,  even  this  fuggeftion  may 
be  needlefs,  as  their  wheat  is  much  protected  in  win¬ 
ter  by  the  deep  fnows  that  fall,  which  not  only  guard 
and  cover  it,  but  ferve  to  manure  it.— Setting  afide 
therefore  this  confideration,  it  may  fuffice  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  as  the  country,  here  fpoken  of,  has  a 
rnoift,  black,  fpongy  earth,  near  its  lakes  and  rivers, 
the  inhabitants  ought  to  be  particularly  diligent  in 
fearching  for  peat  :  (  Which  I  have  taken  notice  of, 
more  or  lefs,  in  many  of  the  low  moory  grounds 
throughout  the  whole  XIII  cantons :)  For  peat  will 
afford  the  inhabitants  abundance  of  fewel,  and  its 
afnes  will  manure  their  upland  graftes,/  and  all  le- 

gU  mi- 

tu  ram  v erien't,  ac  rurfus  fafcibus  depofltis  (quos  fefiinantius  vic¬ 
tor  reddiderat  quam  iumpferat  imperator)  ad  eoidem  juvencos  Sc 
quatuqr  jugerum  (about  2  acres  and  3  quarters  Englijb)  avitum 
hamediolum  redierit.  Itemque  C.  Fabricius  Sc  Curius  Denta- 
£us,  alter  Pyrrho  hnibus  Italics  pulfo,  domitis  alter  Sabinis,  ac- 
cepta  qute  viritim  dividebantur  captivi  agri,  feptem  jugera  [4  a- 
cres  ^r]  non  minus  induftrie  c'oluerit  quam  fortiter  armis  quadie- 
rat.  Ft  ne  fingulos  in  temped  ive  nunc  perfequar,  cum  tot  alios 
Tomamgeneris  intuear  memorabiles  duces  hoc  temper  duplici  flu- 
di°  floruiife,  vel  defendendi  vel  colendi  patrios,  quasfitofque  fines. 

Columella  de  Re  Ruft .  l.f.  c.  1. 

*  The  wind,  called  la  biza ,  which  blows  from  the  north- 
cafl,  is  a  black,  harfh,  cutting  wind,  being  doubly  more  fevere 
£han  wind  from  the  fame  quarter  in  England. 

f  Peat-afhes  are  improper  manures  for  grades  that  grew  in 
water-meadows,  there  being  too  great  a  lamenefs  between  the 

foil 
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guminous  plants  to  great  perfection.  Indeed,  I 
had  neither  leifure  nor  convenience  to  make  any 
experiments,  either  on  the  fewel  or  the  afhes  of 
peat,  when  I  was  in  Switzerland ;  but  if  the  peat  be 
of  the  prime  fort,  or  even  of  an  inferior  kind,  hard¬ 
ly  any  tiling  can  be  found  that  will  contribute  fo 
cheaply  and  effectually  to  the  fparing  their  woods  ; 
and  the  rather,  as  a  fcarcity  of  timber  and  firing  is 
juftly  apprehended  by  their  befl  writers.  Nothing 
will  afford  more  comfort  to  the  poor,  or  better  car¬ 
ry  on  the  improvement  of  two-thirds  of  their  pafture- 
lands. 

’  That  republics  are  better  calculated  than  monar¬ 
chies,  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  is  partly 
true  •  for  molt  republics  (from  natural  reafons,  ra¬ 
ther  than  any  ftrange  concurrence  of  circumfiiances) 
are  generally  fituated  in  a  negleCted  barren  foil :  And 
there  it  is  that  art  and  induftry  make  the  molt  film¬ 
ing  improvements  in  hufbandry.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  common-wealth  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  and 
others  of  Switzerland  in  a  leifer  proportion,  are  liv¬ 
ing  proofs,  that  there  is,  in  fuch  forts  of  govern¬ 
ment,  fomethino;  analogous  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture.  The  inhabitants  are  free  from  ambi¬ 
tion  (at  leaf!  for  a  confiderabie  time  after  the  firft 
effablifnment  of  their  community  ;)  Liberty  gives 
them  fcope  to  exercife  their  induftry,  and  equality 
excites  emulation  :  For  fuddenly  acquired  fortunes 
out-ftrip,  over-fhade,  and  ftarve  the  leffer  ones  ; 
whilft  luxury  keeps  always  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
equality  of  fortunes. — Befides,  fmall  fhares  of  pro¬ 
perty  are  better  diftinguifhed,  fecured,  and  bound¬ 
ed  :  And,  at  the  fame  time,  more  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  a  correCt  and  accurate  hufbandry. 

•  Praife 

foil  and  the  manure  :  For  all  manures,  fays  Columella ,  “  a6t  by 
contrariety.” — They  are  alfo  unfit  for  fuch  up  land  grounds  a* 
arc  lhallovv,  gravelly,  and  apt  to  burn. 
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Praife  great  ejtates  —  but  cultivate  a  lefs-9* 

I 

Add  to  this,  that  liberty  reigns  more  in  places  j 
of  difficult  cultivation  that  require  improvement,  , 
than  in  others  which  nature  feems  to  have^moft  fa¬ 
voured  ;  for  liberty,  in  a  rich  plentiful  country,  falls 
naturally  into  licentioufnefs; — Not  but  that  agricul¬ 
ture  may  be  carried  on  with  great  fuccefs  in  monar¬ 
chical  governments ;  —  but  more  efpecially  if  they 
are  free  Proteftant  governments  *,  -  of  which  England 
(to  go  no  farther)  gives  a  plain  example.  And  thus, 
in  antient  times,  Alexandria  flouriffied  as  much  when 
the  Seleucidte  reigned,  as  Tyre  did  under  a  republi* 
can  adminiftration* 

The  reader,  in  all  probability,  may  be  inclined 
to  think,  that  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  hufbandry  in  Switzerland ,  and  in  the 
canton  of  Berne  particularly  :  But  every  good  Pro- 
teftant  muft  feel  great  regard  for  this  induftrious 
community,  and  wiffi  it  all  profperity,  both  civil  and 
religious.  He  that  tilleth  the  land,  (that  is  effectually, 
and  not  fuperhcially)  fhall  be  fatisfied  with  bread. 

I  fhall  therefore  only  add,  by  way  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  this  wife  people,  in  their  preient  attempts 
towards  reviving  and  improving  the  art  of  husban¬ 
dry, 

*  Virgil t  Here  alluded  to,  Teems  to  have  well  illuftrated  the 
fentiment  of  an  old  Carthaginian  writer. on  hufbandry  ;  Imbecil - 
liorem  agrum  quam  agri colam  die  debere. 

Columella  relates  an  inftruftive  flory  upon  this  occafion:  “  Re- 
fert  Graecinus  in  libro  de  vineis,  ex  patre  fuo  faepe  fe  audire  fo- 
iitum,  Paridium  quendam  duas  filias,  &  vineis  confitum  habuifTe 
fundum,  cujus  partem  tertiam  nubenti  majori  filiae  dediffe  in  do- 
tem,  ac  nihilo  minus  geque  magnos  fruftus  ex  dttabus  partibus 
ejufdem  fundi  percipere  folituin.  Minorem  deinde  filiam  nup- 
tui  collocaffe  in  dimidia  parte  reliqui  agri.  Nec  fic  ex  priftino 
reditu  detraxifle.  Quod  quid  conjicit  ?  Ni/t  melius  Jcilicei  poftea 
cult  am  effe  tertiam  illam  fundi  partem  quam  antea  uninjcrfamC 

De  Re  Rujl.  1.  IV.  C.  3. 

j-  Phoy.  xii,  II. 
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dry,  that  Switzerland  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
truly  rich,  like  Japan  ;  that  is,  it  may  poflefs,  in  it - 
felf  j  mod  of  the  ufeful  and  necefTary  things  condu¬ 
cive  towards  human  well-being. — Its  governors  alfo 
feem  to  think  (and  that  very  judly,  according  to  my 
opinion)  that  the  fource  of  real  riches  confifts  in  the 
culture  of  the  earth,  which  feeds  the  manufacturer 
as  well  as  the  artizan,  and  gives  them  an  infinite 
number  of  materials  to  work  on.  Nay,  hidory  tells 
us,  that  the  Egyptians ,  whild  they  gave  their  at¬ 
tention  to  agriculture,  had  little  need  of  turning 
their  thoughts  towards  navigation. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  an  account  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  general,  and  its  prefent  date  in  Switzer¬ 
land ,  more  particularly,  it  may  be  worth  obferving, 
in  the  next  place,  that  Linnaus *  and  his  difciples, 
have  performed  great  things  in  the  north  of  Europe , 
and  particularly  in  difeovering  new,  profitable, 
wholefome,  and  well-taded  food  for  cattle.  *  Swe¬ 
den,  at  the  fame  time,  has  augmented  a  commerce 
that  had  been  long  cramped  within  narrow  bounds, 
and  bedowed  fuccefsful  labours  on  a  foil,  which, 
before  was  looked  upon  as  cold,  barren,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  melioration  ;  of  this  the  late  memoirs, 
publifhed  at  Stockholm ,  will  be  a  lading  monu¬ 
ment. 

Denmark  follows  the  like  example,  as  alfo  many 
courts  throughout  all  Germany.  His  Danijh  maj edy 
encourages,  in  particular,  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
and  has  fent  three  perfons  into  Arabia  Felix,  to  make 
remarks,  and  bring  over  fuch  plants  and  trees  as 
may  be  ufeful  in  husbandry,  building,  &c. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg , 
(which  is  a  country  no-ways  unfavourable  to  corn 
and  padurage)  has  not  failed  to  contribute  its  affifc 
tances  towards  the  improvement  of  agriculture  : 

F  1  Having, 

*  Jofspb .  contra  Appion. 
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Having,  two  years  ago,  communicated  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  its  c economical  relations  from  the  prefs  at  Stut- 
gard . 

Nor  have  the  ingenious  of  Leipsic,*  and  Han¬ 
over,  f.  been  inattentive  to  this  great  art  of  fup- 
porting  human  kind,  and  that  amidft  all  the  rage 
and  devaftations  of  war.  How  truly  might  the  in  - 
habitants  of  thofe  countries  have  faid,  for  many 
years  paft,  to  the  Englijh  hufbandman  ? 

- Nos  dulcia  linquimus  arva , 

Nos  patriam  fugimus.  Tu ,  Tityre ,  lentus  in  umbra 

Formofam  refonare  doces  Amaryllida  fylvas . 

Nay  Spain,  naturally  inaCHve  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions,  in  fpire  of  all  the  prejudices  or  a  bigotted  re¬ 
ligion,  has  invited  Linnaeus,  with  the  offer  of  a  large 
penfion,  to  fuperintend  a  college  founded,  for  the 
fake  of  making  new  inquiries  into  the  hiftory  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  art  of  agriculture.  Certainly  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  that  naturally  rich, 
but  negleCted  country.  The  very  Moors  that  were  ba- 
nifhed  from  thence  (to  the  amount  of  near  800,000) 
were  better  hufbandmen  than  the  native  Spaniards : 
Being  remarkably  eminent  for  the  knowledge  of 
plants,  which,  in  all  probability,  they  derived  from 
the  Carthaginians  and  Arabians.  For  one  fourth  of 
the  names  of  ufeful  plants  now  in  Spain  (whether 
medicinal  or  hufbandry  plants)  are  of  Arabian  or 
Maori flo  extraction.  _ 

The 

*  Journal  dy  Agriculture  a  Leiplic,  8vo. 

-f-  Rccueils  d'Hafio'vre,  1 759,  en  plufieures  Parties.  The  fame 
fpirit  .is  kept  alive  at  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen  :  The  laft  pre¬ 
mium  was  allotted  to  him  who  furnilhed  the  bell  diifertation  on 
the  nature  of  fmut  in  corn,  and  laid  down  the  furelt  rules  to 
prevent  it.  His  late  majelly  George  II.  founded  this  fociety  in 
1751,  and  a  premium  is  given  every  half-year. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Spain  are  too  lazy  and  proud 
to  work-  Such  pride  and  indolence  are  death  to 
agriculture  in  every  country* — Want  of  good  roads 
and  navigable  rivers  (or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the 
want  of  making  rivers  navigable  *)  have  helped  to 
ruin  the  Spanijh  hufbandry.  To  which  we  may  add 
another  difcouraging  circumftance,  namely,  “  that 
the  fale  of  an  eflate  vacates  the  leafe  :  Vent  a  dejchaze 
renta .  Nor  can  corn  be  tranfported  from  one  pro¬ 
vince  to  another. 

The  Spaniards  plant  no  timber,  and  make  few  or 
no  inclofures,  With  abundance  of  excellent  cows, 
they  are  Arrangers  to  butter,  and  deal  fo  little  in  cows- 
milk,  that,  at  Madrid ,  thofe  who  drink  milk  with 
their  chocolate,  can  only  purchafe  goats  milk.  — 
What  would  Columella  fay  (having  written  fo  largely 
on  the  Andalufian  dairies)  if  it  were  poffible  for  him 
to  revifit  this  country  ?  For  certain  it  is,  that  every 
branch  of  rural  oeconornics,  in  the  time  of  him  and 
Eis  uncle,  was  carried  to  as  high  perfedion  in  Spain, 
as  in  any  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Though  the  SpanijJ:  hufbandmen  have  no  idea  of 
deftroying  weeds,  and  fcratch  the  ground  inftead  of 
ploughing  it  •,  yet  nature  has  been  fo  bountiful  to 
them,  that  they  raife  the  brighteft  and  firmed  wheat 
of  any  in Chriftendom.  I  have  fowed  it  in  England ,  and 
never  tailed  finer  bread  than  what  was  made  from  its 

F  2  flour. 

*  When  a  company  of  Dutch  contractors  oifered  Charles  IL 
of  Spam  to  make  the  "7  agus  and  Muncanares  navigable,  from 
Lijlon  to  Madrid,  the  council  of  Caflile ,  having  long  deliberated 
on  the  propofal,  made,  at  laft,  this  remarkable  determination  ; 

That,  if  it  had  pleated  God  that  thefe  two  rivers  fhould  have 
been  navigable,  he  would  not  have  wanted  human  alii  fiance  to 
have  made  them  fiich ;  but,  as  he  had  not  done  it,  it  is  plain, 
he  did  not  think  it  proper  that  it  fhould  be  done.  To  attempt 
it,  therefore,  would  be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  Providence, 
and  amend  the  imperfections  which  he  defignedly  left  in  his 
works.  ” 

Clarke V  Letters  concerning  the  SpaniH]  nation,  p,  284. 
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flour.  Such  as  propofe  to  fow  it  with  fuccefs  in  this 
country,  fhould  venture  it  into  the  ground  before 

Michaelmas. 

If  the  Spaniards  would  vouchsafe  to  open  their 
rich  filver-mines  (in  Andalufia  particularly)  fo  much 
extolled  by  Polybius ,  Livy,  Strabo ,  and  others,  they 
would  do  better,  than  make  migrations  into  Ame¬ 
rica.  Mines  at  home  render  the  labouring  peafants 
hardy,  and  are  a  fort  of  manufactures. 

I  will  fay  nothing  of  two  other  large  civilized  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe ,  which  have  adhered  to  the  old  mi¬ 
litary  fyftem  or  antient  Gothic  trade  of  conquering  and 
depopulating ;  or,  in  other  words,  conqueft  abroad, 
and  depopulation  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  - — — 
cc  Now  war,  fays  an  ingenious  foreigner,  makes  men 
Haves,  and  Haves  ceafe  to  think  ;  defiring  to  excel 
in  nothing,  nor  caring  to  labour  any  farther  than 
they  are  compelled.” 

England  alone  exceeds  all  modern  nations  in 
matters  qf  hufbandry,  but  to  fay  it  has  made  all 
pofiible  improvements  upon  this  occafion,  or  is  peo¬ 
pled  to  the  full  extent  it  can  admit  of,  are  afiertions 
that  deferve  to  be  queried  and  examined :  Always 
fuppofing  that  the  inhabitants  are  truly  induftrious, 
and  that  trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  are 
fteadily  purfued,  and  ftrenuoufiy  fupported. 

Engl  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated  (without 
including  Scotland  an  dWales*)  contains  about  thirty- 
four  millions  of  acres,  and  maintains,  at  the  higheft 
computation  (higher,  I  believe,  than  the  real  truth) 
fix  millions  and  an  half  of  people.  Some  modem 
writers  compute,  that  the  prefent  inhabitants  amount 
to  no  more  than  five  millions  and  an  half. 

Out  of  thefe  thirty-four  millions  of  acres,  we  will 
difcount,  or  fet  apart,  nineteen  millions  for  forefts, 

woods, 

*  Wales  alone  is  thought  to  contain  four  millions  two  hurv* 
dred  thoufand  acres. 
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woods,  downs,  commons,  waftes,  barren  lands, 
negle&ed  lands,  towns,  high- ways,  upland-paf- 
tures,  water-meadows,  orchards,  rivers,  ffV. 

From  the  remaining  fifteen  millions  of  acres,  we 
will  deduct  a  third  part  for  fallow-land  each  year,* 
and  then  there  wall  be  left  ten  millions  of  arable 
acres  de  fait 0. 

From  thefe  ten  millions,  let  us  fubtradf  one  fourth 
part  of  the  grain  railed,  for  feeding  and  fattening 
cattle,  &c.  (comprehending  what  is  deftroyed  by 
birds,  infedfs,  and  the  like  :)  And  another  fourth 
part  for  malting,  diftilljng,  and  feed-corn  *,  and  then 
the  refidue  will  be  five  millions  of  acres  for  making 
bread,  or  railing  leguminous  crops  like  field-peafe, 
or  cultivating  field-potatoes,  &c.  which  fupply  the 
place  of  bread. 

Five  millions  of  acres  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye, 
will,  at  an  average  of  three  quarters  per  acre,  pro¬ 
duce  fifteen  millions  of  quarters. 

Three  quarters  of  wheat,  &c.  will  keep  two  per- 
fons  in  bread  a  whole  year,  fuppofing  they  were  to 
live  almoft  intirely  on  bread  :  Such  an  allowance 
being  pretty  near  two  pounds  a  day  to  each  perfon. 
Nor  can  this  proportion,  which  is  allotted  them,  be 
looked  upon  as  parfimonious,  but  rather  bountiful, 
efpecially  if  we  take  into  the  account  fickly  perfons 
as  well  as  healthy :  And  children  and  infants  with 
men  and  women. 

Therefore,  as  one  acre  of  corn  feeds  two  perfons 
each  year,  of  courfe,  five  millions  of  acres  will  af- 

F  3  ford 

*  We  are  fenfible  this  allowance  is  too  great  in  fa£t,  but  it  is 
what  ought  to  be  in  all  countries  where  huibandry  is  rightly  ma¬ 
naged. 

t  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Barbados ,  for  an  acre  of  yams,  fet 
in  rows,  to  afford  food  for  four  men  ail  the  year  round,  allow¬ 
ing  to  each  man  four  pounds  a  day.  Perhaps  the  fame  might  be 
faid  of  potatoes  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ne\y  hus¬ 
bandry. 
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ford  fuftenance  to  fix  millions  and  an  half  of  people, 
fetting  afide  the  over-plus  corn  for  exportation.  - — 
Not  to  mention  that  the  Engiifh  eat  doubly  more 
fiefli  than  any  other  nation  of  the  fame  fize.  * 

But,  if  the  culture  of  corn  could  be  improved  fo, 
as  that  the  crops  in  general  might  be  rendered  one 
fixth  part  better  than  they  are  at  prefent,  of  courfe 
we  could  feed,  more  inhabitants,  or  enlarge  the 
quantities  fet  apart  for  exportation.— Or,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom  are  fo- 
ber,  diligent,  and  induftrious  in  their  feveral  occu¬ 
pations,  and  fuppofing  trade,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture  thoroughly  attended  to,  then  one  mil¬ 
lion  mqre  of  wafte  negleCted  acres  might  be  inclo- 
fed,  and  receive  the  improvements  of  a  juft  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  which  would  augment  the  quantity  of  expor¬ 
ted  com,  or  afford  food  to  many  more  mouths,  if 
the  nation,  by  its  induftrjr,  &c.  ftiould  have  the 
good  fortune  to  increafe  the  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  And  this  feems  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  our 
populoufnefs  and  plenty  :  At  leaft,  till  greater  im¬ 
provements  may  be  difeovered. 

1  he  ifland  of  Barbadoes  gives  us  fome  notion  how 
far  populoufnefs  may  be  carried  on,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  fupported  with  food  :  For,  though  this  ifland 
is  but  a  fmall  matter  larger  than  the  county  of  Rut¬ 
land-,  .  yet  it  has  been  known,  fince  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  to  have  fubfifted  an  hundred  thoufand 
inhabitants,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  it  contains  but 
one  hundred  and  fix  thoufand,  four  hundred,  andfe- 
venty  acres  of  land,  which  is  little  more  than  one  acre 
to  each  perfon.  —  But,  whilft  I  fay  this,  I  ought  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  at  the  lame  time,  that  the  ifland,  here 
fpoken  or,  draws  fome  fupplies  of  food  from  the 
neighbouring  iflands  and  continent ;  as  London ,  no 
longer  ago  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  centu¬ 
ry,  received  all  its  fruit  and  garden-fluff  from 
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Flanders ;  and  Holland ,  at  prefent,  fubfifts  chiefly 
on  corn  raifed  in  other  countries.  Yet  ftill  the  po- 
puloulhefs  of  Barbadoes  is  furprifmgly  great,  being, 
probably  (if  we  except  great  cities  and  the  diftridt 
round  them)  as  well  peopled  as  any  fpotof  land,  of 
the  fame  fize,  in  the  known  world.  * — But  here  let 
it  be  obferved,  once  for  all,  that  great  numbers  of 
inhabitants  are  the  glory  or  curfe  of  any  country, 
according  as  the  people  are  virtuous  and  diligent, 
or  abandoned  and  lazy.  In  the  latter  fenfe, 

Suis  &  ip  fa  Roma  viribus  ruit . 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  make  proviflon,  either 
for  increafe  of  populoufnefs,  or  exportation  of  grain. 
The  lame  fields,  better  managed,  will  (as  I  appre¬ 
hend)  more  than  anfwer  the  firft demand ;  but  if  it 
fhould  be  objected,  that  five  millions  of  arable  acres 
will  but  juft  fuflice  this  our  nation  increafed,  per¬ 
haps  one  fixth  in  its  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
that  exportation  of  corn  muft  then  ceafe  *, — this  we 
deny  ;  —  for  fo  long  as  free  exportation  is  allowed* 
and  grain  bears  a  quick  vent  (being,  in  fuch  a  caie,  a 
fpecies  of  commerce)  the  confequence  will  be,  that 
another  million  of  acres,  above  fpecified,  will  be  bro¬ 
ken  up  for  corn,  than  which  nothing  is  more  fea- 
fible.  • ' 

As  to  the  commonage  or  pafture  of  thefe  wafte 
acres,  the  improvements,  made  in  the  culture  of  ar¬ 
tificial  grafles,  will  fupply  the  lofs,  and  that  very 
abundantly,  even  if  but  one  third  part  of  M.  du 

F  4  Hamel's 

*  Permit  me  to  obferve  here,  in  a  note,  that  the  territories  of 
the  children  of  Ifrael ,  from  Dan  to  Kadejh ,  upon  the  northern 
bounds  of  Arabia  Petrova,  were  not  above  120  miles  in  length, 
and  about  80  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
eaftern  defart,  yet,  when  Joab  numbered  the  people,  there  were 
found  to  be  1,300,000  fighting  men,  befides  women  and  chil¬ 
dren. 
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Hamels  obfervation  is  verified,  namely,  that  one 
acre  of  lucerne,  &c.  being  inclofed,  and  rightly 
managed,  is  equal  to  twenty -four  acres  of  ordinary 
downs,  heaths,  and  commons.  *f 

Thele,  and  other  confiderations  of  a  like  nature, 
induce  me  to  fpecify  fome  certain  defiderata  in  Eng- 
UJh  hufbandry  :  Nor  may  it  be  amifs,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  mention  a  few  fuecefsful  inventions  and 
improvements  that  have  been  very  lately  made  in 
feveral  parts  of  Europe.  For,  wife  as  mankind  may 
flatter  itfelf  to  be,  we  are  not  abfolute  mailers  of 
phyfic,  agriculture,  and  fuch-like  fciences  as  de¬ 
pend  on  experience,  obfervations,  and  experiments. 
Some  things  are  referred  by  Providence,  as  incite¬ 
ments  and  rewards  for  human  induftry,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

From  many  experiments  of  my  ov/n  making,  I 
am  highly  perfuaded,  and  in  part  convinced,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  fpot  of  ground,  in  our  ifland,  of  any 
tolerable  depth  (excepting  mere  rocks,  quagmires 
undrained,  or  land  filled  with  fome  arfenical,  or  other 
poifonous  matter)  but  may  be  managed  fo,  as  to 
anfwer  fome  ufeful  purpofes  of  hufbandry  ;  being 
capable  to  be  raifed  from  one  Hulling  an  acre,  clear 
profit,  to  ten  fhillings  at  lealt,  and,  in  many  in- 
llances,  to  a  far  greater  proportion.  Nature,  with 
a  fmall  variation  of  more  or  lefs,  has  been  almoft 
.  equally  bountiful  to  all  her  induftrious  children  in 
all  places.  I  lay  fome  ftrefs  on  the  word  induftrious , 
becaufe  it  is  evident,  that  the  richeft  foils  in  them- 
felves,  if  the  cultivator  is  indolent  and  unattentive, 
do  not  always  produce  the  largell  and  bell  crops. 
In  this  fenfe  let  us  compare  England  and  Sweden 
with  Italy  and  Louifiana ,  and  we  fhall  foon  find  that 
the  fcale  preponderates,  in  favour  of  art  and  la- 
boy  r,  Nature,  ever  generous  and  beneficent,  has 
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given  (to  a  certain  degree)  all  neceftary  things  to  all 
places  :  Or,  at  leaft,  has  fubftituted  a  pollibility  of 
raifing  equivalent  things  for  thofe  that  may  be  wan¬ 
ted  by  men  or  cattle.  Thus  wheat,  grain,  and 
grades  of  mod  kinds,  may  be  called,  more  or  lefs, 
univerfal  growers ,  provided  they  are  cultivated  with 
diligence  and  Ikillt  and  though  Providence  has 
made  no  provifion  for  want  of  induftry ,  yet  it  has 
had  a  tender  regard  for  that  fort  of  ignorance  which 
arifes  from  the  circumftances  of  things :  And  there¬ 
fore  (to  inftance  only  in  one  example  out  of  a  thou- 
fand)  where  wheat  does  not  grow  naturally,  or  has 
not  been  raifed  by  human  induftry,  there  are  to  be 
found  fufficient  fuccedaneums  to  make  amends  for 
its  abfence ;  as  maize,  rice,  panic-grafs  feeds,  and 
the  roots  of  the  caftava.  — Yet,  even  here,  art  and 
induftry  make  a  new  creation  :  For  wheat  has  been 
found,  by  experience,  to  profper  no  where  better 
than  in  Chili  and  North  America. 

But  to  dwell  fomething  longer  on  a  notion  that 
may  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  many  readers,  to  be  of 
a  particular  caft. 

The  fupreme  Being,  in  confequence  of  the  male¬ 
diction  upon  the  earth,  pronounced  at  the  fall,  feems 
to  have  appointed  induftry  (in  itfelf  a  virtue)  as  the 
only  human  means  of  alleviating  the  weight  of  fuch 
malediction.  This  being  granted  (andfome  traces 
of  the  doCtrine  appear,  in  many  writers  on  hufban- 
dry,  who  were  not  Chriftians,  as  Hefted ,  Virgil  Co¬ 
lumella ,  and  others)  it  feems  to  me,  that  all  melio¬ 
rations  and  improvements,  in  the  culture  of  the 
earth,  are  divine  rewards,  propofed,  and  referved 
for  man,  as  the  retribution  of  his  diligence.  And 
if  diligence  is  to  be  encouraged  every-where  (God’s 
punifhments  for  remifthefs  and  rewards  for  induf¬ 
try  being  univerfal)  it  is  certain  that  every  foil  is  ca¬ 
pable-  of  being  improved  by  human  application,  and 

made 
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made  to  anfwer  fome  ceconomical  purpofe,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  It  is  therefore 
I  have  aflferted,  that  almoft  all  earths  (excepting 
thole  above  excepted,  and  they  have  their  collate¬ 
ral  ufes  too)  may,  in  an  hufbandry-fenfe,'  repay  the 
cultivator  for  his  labour  and  charges.  For,  let  a 
trad  of  ground  be  of  what  quality  or  mixture  fo- 
ever  the  moil  unbounded  imagination  can  figure 
to  itfelf,  there  is  one,  or  there  are  many  ufeful  pro- 
dudions  congenial  to  that  very  particular  fpot,  and 
which  would  fail  of  fucceeding  equally  in  what  we 
commonly  call  better  ground. 

Here  the  defederatum  in  agriculture  is  to  compofe 
a  lift  of  fuch  foils  as  confift  chiefly  of  one  predomi¬ 
nant  fubftance,  and  of  others  again,  that  are  made 
up  of  various  mixtures  (thole  mixtures  being  accu¬ 
rately  fpecified :)  Regard  muft  be  likewife  had  to 
mountains,  uplands,  vallies,  and  moraflfes,  heat, 
cold,  afpeds,  lightnefs,  and  ftiffhefs  of  earth,  &c. 
&c.  and  then  the  profitable  crops  (for  luch  may  al¬ 
ways  be  found)  peculiar  to  thefe  very  places  are  to 
be  enumerated,  together  with  rules  for  culture  and 
the  relative  application  of  manures.  Thefe  are 
difcoveries  in  husbandry  worthy  of  another  Veru- 
lam ;  for  it  is  no  matter  what  crops  we  raife,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  vendible  and  profitable . 

Nor  is  it  improbable,  but,  if  thefe  efiays  fhould 
have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Lin- 
tttfus,  or  forne  of  his  difciples,  that  the  undertaking 
may  be  completed  one  time  or  other,  however  ex¬ 
tender  and  tedious  the  manifold  experiments  may 
appear  to  be.  It  is  true,  neither  a  Frenchman ,  nor 
an  Englifhman ,  can  fubmit  to  employ  ten  or  fifteen 
years  in  compofing  an  hundred  pages ;  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  a  Swede,  or  a  German ,  may  be  endued  with 
proper  patience  and  fortitude.  And  thus  much  I 
clare  venture  to  pronounce,  that  fuch  a  work,  faith¬ 
fully 
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fully  and  judicioufly  executed,  will  furvive  (and 
that  with  reputation)  an  infinite  number  of  modern 
folios. 

Our  fellow-creatures  may  poflibly  arrive  to  higher 
perfection,  one  time  or  other,  in  the  culture  of  wheats 
notwithflanding  it  has  been  the  conftant  employ¬ 
ment  of  mankind  ever  fmce  the  world  began  :  For, 
at  prefent,  a  return  of feven  for  one  makes  the  com¬ 
mon  produce  at  an  average  throughout  all  England:  * 
Nor  is  any  European  nation,  upon  the  whole,  more 
fuccefsful  than  ours  in  this  point.  Yet  the  two  Ul- 
loas  ( Spanift)  authors  of  great  credit)  allure  us,  that 
wheat  in  Chili  often  produces  a  crop  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  fold  :  f  So  that  probably  the  foil  proves  better 
than  ours,  or  greater  fpace  is  allowed  the  plants. 
But  then  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  hufbandman 
in  Chili  has  no  vent,  except  amongft  his  few  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  no  exportation  for  the  grain  thus  railed* 
which  of  courfe,  reduces  it  to  fo  low  a  price,  that 
three  arrohas ,  or  one  bufhel  and  one  gallon  of  wheat, 
Englijh  meafure,  are  ulually  fold  for  two  {hillings 
nine  pence  three  farthings,  and  fometimes  for  two 
{hillings  and  three-pence. 

We  are  not,  perhaps,  as  yet  fufficiently  inftruc- 
ted  in  the  ceconomy  that  may  be  ufed  as  to  the 
quantity  of  feeds  that  ought  to  be  fown,  or  the  right 
manner  of  keeping  plants  clean,  and  allowing  them 

fpace. 

*  Since  writing  this  pafTage,  I  am  more  confirmed  in  my 
opinion,  from  the  produce  of  a  crop  of  wheat  raifed,  laid  year, 
by  that  excellent  hufbandman,  Bellingham  Boyle ,  Efq;  of  Rath - 
farnamy  near  Dublin ,  who,  from  16  fbs,  or  near  a  peck  of 
feeds  fown,  reaped  about  bufhels  of  grain  ;  which  crop  may 
be  computed  to  have  made  a  return  of  near  tnvp  hundred  pecks 
for  one ;  on  which  account,  the  firit  premium  was  adjudged  to 
him,  by  the  Dublin  fociety,  AW.  18,  (763. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  this  was  performed  upon  the 
principles  of  the  New  Husbandry. 

f  Voyages  to  South  America,  vo'.  II.  p. 
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fpace,*  We  are  guilty,  probably,  of  omiffion  or 
remiflhefs,  in  not  repeating  ploughings,  harrow- 
ings,  and  horfe  and  hand  hoeings  •,  as  alfo  in  the 
make  and  conftru&ion  of  hufbandry-inftruments  ; 
and  the  right  preparation  and  application  of  ma¬ 
nures. — We  have  done  much,  but  not  all  that  can 
be  done,  nor  even  the  belt  that  can  be  done  in  cul¬ 
tivating  new  forts  of  herbage  for  the  fupport  of  cattle: 
Nor  are  we  curious  enough  to  know,  or  diligent  e- 
nough  to  deilroy  not  only  fuch  weeds  as  are  trouble  - 
fome  to  the  hufbandman,  but  fuch  as  are  always 
hurtful,  and  many  times  fatal  fo  grazing  animals. 

- - Nor  have  we  ever  given  due,  or,  perhaps, 

common  attention  to  the  nature  of  each  fort  of  wa~ 
ter  which  thofe  creatures  drink.  This  is  an  article 
of  the  higheft  importance,  and  falls  under  the  chap¬ 
ters  of  defiderata ,  which  Columella  mentions,  with 
regard  to  himfelf  and  other  lineal  fuccefTors  of 
Virgil: 

Neinpe  ea  quae  quondam  fpaiiis  ex dufes  iniquity 
(Cum  caneret  betas  fegetes,  &  munera  Bacchi, 
fit  te,  magna  Pales,  nec  non  coeleflia  mella) 
Virgilius  nobis  pojlfe  memoranda  reliquit.f 

De  Cult.  Hort.  Lx. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  been  fufficiently  inquifirivc 
and  diligent  in  importing  and  introducing  amongft 
\is  new  forts  of  corny  and  particularly  that  kind  of 
wheat  which  may  be  fown  in  fpring  ;  Which  necef- 
v  fary 

m  See  more  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  next  Essay,  with  an  expe¬ 
riment  for  knowing  the  full  extenfion  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

1"  Columella  DeCultu  Hort  or  uni  ;  Ret  Rujl,  1  x. 

1  he  pallage  in  Virgil ,  here  alluded  to,  may  be  feen  in  the 
147th  and  148th  verfes  of  the  fourth  Gcorgic ; 

V erum  hsec  ipfe  equidem  fpatiis  exclujus  iniquis 
P raierec,  atque  ahis  pojl  me  memoranda  relinquo. 
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fary  fuccedaneum  ought  much  to  be  fought  for,  when 
the  latter  end  of  autumn*  or  the  winter  enfuing, 
prove  unfavourable  to  common  wheat :  Or,  when 
we  had  not  the  power,  by  reafon  of  fome  particu¬ 
lar  hindrances  or  difficulties,  to  fow  it  in  September 

or  October, - Now  there  is  a  wheats  cultivated  in 

Dauphine ,  Languedoc ,  Flanders ,  and  near  Seville  in. 
Spain ,  which  may  fafely  be  lown  in  fpring :  That 
being,  indeed,  the  proper  time.  I  had  once  two 
buffiels  of  this  Spanijh  fort,  fent  me  by  my  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  worthy  friend,  Philip  Stanhope ,  Efq*,  at 
prefent,  his  majefty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  diet 
of  Ratijbon  and  the  circles  of  the  Rhine  \  but  not 
knowing  then  that  it  was  a  fpring-corn  (and,  by  the 
way,  M.  du  Hamel  fell  formerly  into  the  fame  mif- 
take)  I  ventured  it  into  the  ground  foon  after  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  with  other  wheat  from  Germany  and  Cour - 
land ;  and,  even  then,  about  one  third  of  the  Spanijh 
feeds  furvived  the  winter  (which  proved  a  mild  one) 
and  produced  the  belt  corn  for  bread  I  ever  tailed. 
—  Such  corn  mud  be  fown  in  Engla?id ,  about  the 
middle  of  February ;  *  For  it  is  a  vernal,  or  fpring- 
wheat. 

Syrian  wheat  fucceeds  very  well  in  Germany,  and 
the  Swedes  have  cultivated,  with  good  fuccefs,  fe- 
veral  forts  of  buck-wheat  that  wrere  brought  from  Si¬ 
beria. 

If  maize  can  be  raifed  among!!  us,  on  terms  mo¬ 
derately  eafy,  f  it  well  deferves  our  attention,  being 
an  wholefome  grain,  and  of  fo  nourifhing  a  nature, 
than  an  Indian  lavage  can  carry  as  much  on  his  back 
as  will  fupport  him  during  an  expedition  of  fix  weeks 

con- 

*  This  is  not  the  fpecies  of  Spanijh  wheat  taken  notice  of,  p, 
83.  , 

f  In  the  years  1760  and  1761,  very  po-od  Indian  corn  was 
raifed  in  the  held  by  Dzhany^  £fq;  at  Hurg’rford-Stz rk 

in  Merkjhirz< 
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continuance.  You  may  fee  vaft  fields  of  it  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  ^  even  in  tra&s  of  land  where 
common  wheat  is  cultivated  with  difficulty :  And, 
in  Piemonte  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  it *,  nor 
does  any  food  anfwer  better  in  feeding  and  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle. 

Maize ,  in  England ,  may  be  managed  after  ano¬ 
ther  fafhion.  The  grains  mull  be  fown  thick,  and 
under  furrow  (in  fuch  manner  as  field-peafe  are 
fometimes  fown)  in  light  warm  ground,  thorough¬ 
ly  ploughed,  manured,  and  made  fine ;  and,  tho9 
fuch  plants  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  corn, 
yet  they  may  be  mown  when  2  feet  high,  and  given 
green  to  cattle,  or  made  into  hay.  .  Either  way  they 
afford  excellent  forage. 

There  is  another  point  of  great  confequence,  tho9 
perhaps  it  be  unknown  at  prefent,  which  deferves 
well  to  be  confidered  by  my  ingenious  countrymen  : 
Eh  ere  are  many  ufeful  fncculent  annual  plants ,  that 
draw  their  nourifhment  more  from  the  air  and  influences 
of  the  atmofpbere  than  from  the  earth  \  and  thefe  feem 
to  be  intended  by  Providence  for  the  advantage  of 
poor  fhallow  lands,  either  as  a  crop,  or  a  manure, 
to  be  ploughed  in.  —  Some  farther  verifications  of 
this  fa6t  will  be  of  great  importance  to  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  firft  hint  of  this  improvement  was  fugge fl¬ 
ed  long  ago  to  mankind  by  Xenophon  *  and  Var- 

ro. 

*  The  original  paffage,  in  Xenophon ,  is  as  follows  : 

What  T  think,”  fays  Ifchomachw ,  “  highly  neceffary  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with,  is,  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  you  ought  to  fow  your 
crop  when  the  ground  is  moift,  and  when  it  receives  moft  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  influences  of  the  atmofphere :  And  then  *  (that  is, 
when  the  herbage  is  come  to  its  due  fize,  and  before  it  begins  to 
form  its  feeds)  “  you  are  to  turn  it  under  furrow  with  the  plough, 
which  will  greatly  enrich  the  foil,  and  give  it  as  much  ilrength 
as  a  good  flercoration  would  do,’* 


Q  economic. 
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rc.  -f  So  true  is  it,  that  there  are  but  few  things 
new  under  the  fun .  Two  years  pad,  a  German  no¬ 
bleman  revived  this  idea,  after  it  had  lain  dormant 
for  fuch  a  number  of  centuries  *,  or,  to  do  himjuf- 
tice,  perhaps,  ftruck  upon  it  in  the  fame  original 
manner  that  Xenophon  and  Varro  might  do.  Either 
way,  great  honour  is  due  to  a  peribn  of  quality,  who 
loves,  knows,  and  ftudies  agriculture  in  die  midlt 
of  a  court. 

Nor  have  we  imported  half  fo  many  forts  of  legu¬ 
minous  plants  from  Afm,  and  the  di drifts  round  Con- 
ftantinople  in  particular,  as  doubtlefs  we  might  have 
done  ;  nay,  what  hitherto  has  been  introduced  and 
cultivated,  feems  chiefly  calculated  to  augment  the 
luxury  of  great  mens  tables,  initead  of  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  or  procuring  a  variety  of  whole- 
fome  food  for  cattle. 

The  Swedes ,  to  their  honour  be  it  ipoken,  have 
taken  molt  pains  under  this  article. 

.  As  to  the  algarohale  of  South  America ,  one  {pedes 
of  which  is  cultivated  in  Spain,  and  called  Valencia: 
As  alfo  the  Calevanche-pea  (or  bean  rather)  of  Cana¬ 
da,  Mary -land,  &c.  they  may  be  confidered  more 
at  large  by  writers  who  lhall  hereafter  treat  of  new 
and  wholefome  food  for  cattle.  I  have  railed  the 
falevanches  in  an  Englijh  Held,  but  as  the  feeds  were 
old  and  damaged  (for  a  little  infect  attacks  the  ger¬ 
minating  eye  of  the  bean  in  about  the  fpace  of  a  year 
or  fooner)  I  drew  no  veiy  favourable  confequence 
from  my  attempt :  Neverthelefs,  lome  of  the  few 
plants  that  came  to  maturity,  fowed  themfeives, 

and 

Varro  is  Rill  more  explicit : - —  ReRius  enim  in  ttnidore 

Urra ,  ea  feruntur  quse  non  multo  indigent  fucco ,  ut  citifus  &  legst- 
mina.  — —  Quxdam  etiam  ferenda,  non  tam  propter  pnefentem 
fruRum,  quam  in  annum  profpicientem  :  Quod  ibl  fubfeRa  at> 
que  reliRa  terrain  faciunt  meliorem.  Itaque  lupinum,  cum  ne  - 
durn  Jiliculam  cepii ,  fi  agsr  macrkr  eft,  pro  Hc.rcore  inarare  folet. 

L.i.  q.  2J,  p,  6q.  b. 
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and  furvived  the  winter.  Fame  lays,  that  the  ca- 
levanche  is  originally  an  European  plant;  if  it  be*  it 
is  a  fort  of  lentil. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  next  to  the  care  of  horfes, 
we  have  been  more  curious  in  the  breed  of  dogs, 
than  in  that  of  kine,  Jheep ,  fwiney  and  goats :  Which 
are  animals  of  much  greater  ufe  to  fociety.  As  to 
buffaloes,  ufed  in  ploughing,  where  oxen  are  neceff 
fary,  and  the  Spanijh  race  of  fheep,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  good  wool,  we  may,  one  time  or  other,  fpeak 
more  diftinclly  ;  nor  ought  the  prefent  Swedijh  breed 
of  fheep  to  be  neglected,  whole  fleeces  are  equal  in 
linen  els  to  thofe  of  England ,  and  the  variety  like- 
wile  of  the  breed  may  help  a  little. 

There  are  cows  likewife,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Indies ,  that  give  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  than  ours, 
yet  live  harder,  and  content  themfelves  with  more 
penurious  diet.  And  why  may  they  not  thrive  as 
well  with  us  as  Chinefe  hogs,  which  are  to  be  feen, 
at  prefent,  in  almoft  every  farm-yard  in  England , 
'and,  when  mixt  with  our  own  breed,  are  preferred, 
even  by  country-people,  to  any  other  fort  of  fwine  : 
Not  only  becaufe  their  flefh  is  better  tailed,  but 
becaufe  they  require  lefs  corn  to  fatten  them  ? 

The  goats  of  Angora  *  and  Tripoli  -f  (whofe  hair 

can- 

*  Angora ,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Anatolia ,  is  famous  for 
its  fine  remains  of  antique  buildings,  as  alfo  for  a  breed  of  Jheep 
and  goats,  whofe  wool  and  hair  are  not  to  be  equalled,  accord¬ 
ing  to  S/rako's  account. - As  to  the  goats  in  particular,  M.  de 

TourneJ'ort  tells  us,  that  their  hair  is  8  or  9  inches  long,  finely 
curled,  and  of  a  dazzling  whitenefs.  Many  rich  ilufis  are  made 
with  it,  but  chiefly  camblets.  The  common  price  of  it,  after  the 
natives  have  fpun  it  (by  which  they  gain  their  fubfiflance)  is  not 
dear,:  if  it  be  purchafed  on  the  fpot :  But  an  oke  (or  25  lbs.  weight} 
of  the  very  prime  fort,  for  the  ufes  of  the  grand  Signior  and  the 
.Seraglio,  often  fells  for  ~J.  Jlerling. 

A  print  of  the  Angora-goat  may  be  feen  in  Tournefort's  Voyages , 
tom.  III.  p.  334. 

This  was  the  Cyniphian  breed,  fo  much  extolled  by  the 
antients : 

Nec 
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cannot  be  equalled  in  manufactures  for  camblets, 
&c.)  have  been  made  denizens  of  Sweden ,  and  the 
camel ^  fome  years  ago,  became  familiarized  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Saxony.  Nor  ought  the  honeft  laborious  afs 
to  be  forgotten,  in  order  to  propagate  a  larger  fort 
of  mules :  Eipecially  in  fuch  parts  of  our  kingdom 
as  are  ftony  and  mountainous,  and  where  few  roads 
have  been  improved  by  ereCting  turnpikes. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  mule  will  ftruggle  through 
the  drudgery  of  hard  fervice,  better  than  a  horfe  : 
He  is  alio  longer-lived,  and  kept  at  half  the  ex¬ 
pence. 

Every  traveller  that  has  made  the  tour  of  Italy , 
may  remember,  that  all  the  ftones,  employed  ill 
building  the  duke  of  Tufcany' s  magnificent  palace  * 
at  Florence ,  were  brought  from  the  quarry  (which, 
indeed,  lay  where  the  garden  is  now)  by  one  mulei 
And,  by  way  of  preferving  the  memory  of  this  ufe- 
ful  drudge,  there  is  a  figure  of  it,  in  metzo-relievo* 
on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  gate-way. 

There  is  a  farther  ufe  for  mules  in  our  country. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fome  furprize  to  me,  that,  when 
mechanic  artifts  have  been  encouraged  to  make 
chairs  and  fofas  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  promote 
not  only  eafe,  but  a  fort  of  luxurioufnefs  in  eafe, 
no  one  perfon  of  fafhion,  in  cafes  of  extreme 
weaknefs,  nephritic  diforders,  £siV.  has  had  courage 
enough  to  introduce  the  Italian  praCtice  of  travelling 
in  a  iedan-chair  or  litter,  carried  upon  fhaf  ts  by  two 
mules,  and  conducted  by  a  muletier  on  foot  3  no 

G  fort 

Nec  minus  inter  ea  bar  has  incanctque  menta 

Cynipbii  tondent  bird,  fetafque  co?nanteSi 

Virg.  Georg.  III.  V.  311. 

Non  bos  l an  a  dedit ,  fed  olentis  barb  a  mariti  : 

Cyniphio  potirit  pi  ant  a  latere  finu. 

Mart.  1.  xiv.  E.  94c 


*  Palaxzo  Pitti. 
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fort  of  land-conveyance  being  fo  cheap,  fafe,  and 
fteady ;  —  fo  capable  of  being  continued  day  after 
day  j  —  and  (all  things  confidered)  fo  expeditious.. 
For  the  mule-driver,  and  his  cattle,  will  travel,  witli 
pleafure,  40  miles  a  day,  for  a  week  together,  m 
mountainous  rocky  roads. 

Would  not  this  be  a  more  compendious  and  na¬ 
tural  conveyance  than  to  poll  our  fellow-creatures 
in  relays,  at  various  fiations,  in  order  to  carry  a  fick 
perfon,  perhaps,  one  hundred  miles  or  more,  in  a 
fedan-chair ;  or  conftrubt  a  fort  of  cumberous  hof- 
pital  or  lazar-houfe  upon  wheels,  tottering  in  the 
air,  and  liable  to  be  overturned  (with  no  fmall  dan¬ 
ger)  every  hour ;  when  a  couple  of  mules  and  a 
muletier  would  difpatch  the  fame  bufinefs  with  eafe 
to  themfelves,  and  fatisfaction  to  the  fick  or  infirm 
perfon  thus  conveyed  ? 

.  A  friend  of  mine  propofed,  fome  years  ago,  ta 
fend  from  Spain  to  Ireland  a  couple  of  aides  15 
hands  high,  which,  it  was  computed,  would  coil; 
him  one  hundred  piftoles  each.  Not  to  mention 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  them  thence,  again!!  the 
laws  of  the  country.  Nor  did  the  gentleman  here 
mentioned,  who  has  few  equals  in  folid  or  polite 
literature,  look  upon  this  flight  circumftance,  rela,~ 
ting  to  rural  oeconomics,  to  be  in  any  degree  be¬ 
neath  his  attention.* 

It  is  fome  fmall  negled!  alfo  in  public  manage¬ 
ment,  that  corn  is  allowed  to  be  fold  by  meafurey 
rather  than  weight :  Since  it  would  be  very  eafy  to 
ftate  the  juft  weight  of  what  is  now  called  a  buftiel 
of  good  corn.  A  public  ordinance  of  this  kind 
would  have  excellent  effedls :  The  purchafer  would 
not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  proportion  in  flour, 
and  the  hufbandman  would  find  it  his  intereft  to 

plough,. 


*  ^  he  perfon  here  meant,  is  Jofeph  Henry ,  Efq;  of  Strajfan» 
near  Dublin . 
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plough,  fallow,  and  weed  effectually :  To  procure 
frefh  feed  from  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  raife 
the  fulled,  largeft,  fmootheft,  and  heavieft  grain. 
I  have  obferved,  numberlefs  times,  in  wheat,  fold 
by  meafure ,  a  difference  of  ten  pence  in  five  fhillings 
a  bufhel,  between  plump,  found,  clear-rinded  corn, 
and  that  which  was  ihrivelled,  diminutive,  parched, 
and  hufky :  Such,  in  a  word,  as  is  ufually  gathered 
from  lands  of  moderate  fertility,  that  have  received 
neither  reft,  nor  proper  manures  ;  being  ploughed 
fuperficiaJly,  and  fown  too  late  in  the  year ;  being 
alio  the  produce  of  feed  raifed  by  the  hufbandman 
on  his  own  lands,  or  purchafed  too  near  home.  — - 
This  fhews  the  great  expediency  of  bringing  Spa- 
nijh  and  Sicilian  wheat  into  vogue,  for  a  bufhel  of 
good  Spanijh  wheat  ufually  weighs  ten  pounds  more 
than  a  bufhel  of  good  Englijh  wheat :  The  difference 
being  as  73  to  63.* 

Our  nation  has  complained,  uniformly,  for  two 
centuries  paft,  of  the  fcarcity  of  timber  and fire-wood , 
yet  neither  the  public  nor  individuals  have  done 
much  towards  alleviating  thefe  juft  apprehenfions. 
It  is  true,  our  nobility  and  gentry,  of  late  years, 
have  lhewn  unwearied  diligence  and  fkill  in  culti¬ 
vating  trees  of  foreign  growth,  but,  in  moft  attempts 
of  this  kind,  the  ornamental  has  taken  place  inftead 
of  the  ufefiuL  Neverthelefs  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
exerting  our  beft  endeavours  in  the  latter  inftance  ^ 
for  there  are  many  trees,  both  advantageous  and 
profitable,  which  remain  ftill  to  be  removed  from 
their  native  countries,  and  familiarized  to  our  cli¬ 
mate  : 

Caelum ,  non  animum  mutant ,  ft  trans  mare  currant . 

G  2  ,  But 

r, 

*  See  more  in  Hartlitts  Legacy ,  p.  15.  40.  1651,  and  in 
| MolefewortEs  Confederations  of  u/ifro-ving  Agriculture . 
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But  without  repeating  the  complaints  of  many  1 
of  my  fenfible  countrymen  upon  this  fubjed;  and  ! 
notwithstanding  that  national  evils  rarely  happen  j 
fo  foon,  as  mens  fears  predid  they  will  happen ; 
yet  certain  it  is,,  that  fome  public  care  (hould  be  ta¬ 
ken  for  encouraging  the  raifing  of  timber-trees  and 
wood  for  feweh  We  are  now  almoft  arrived  to  that 
univerfal  maftacre  of  woods  and  forefts,,  which  an 
antient  poet  delcribes  ^ 

Nufquam  umbrae  veteres.  Minor 'Othrys>&  arduafutnnt 
Tayigeta  ;  exuti  viderunt  aera  monies * 

Jam  natat  omne  nemus.  Cteduntur  robora  claffi  — 

- — - - — Ipfum  jam  puppibus  *equor 

Deficit  y  &  totos  confumunt  carbafa  ventos . 

St  at*  Achill.  I.  v.  426. 

The  cloud-capped  forefts,  by  old  bards  renown’d. 

Now  only  wave  upon  poetic  ground  : 

T ayigetus  contrads  her  fylvan  (hades. 

And  Othrys  has  her  day-light  and  her  glades 
The  alpine  larches  rufti  into  the  main, 

And  fport  exulting  on  the  liquid  plain  : 

Old  Ocean  groans  beneath  th’  unufual  weight ; 

Nor  have  the  heav’ns  a  wind  for  ev’ry  freight* 

In  the  year  1750,  a  reprefentation  was  made  to 
the  French  king,  requefting  him  that  he  would  caufe 
to  be  planted  a  large  part  of  the  foreft  of  Rourrayy 
which  yielded  one  produdion  that  was  uleful.  Of 
courfe,  by  way  of  commencement,  three  thoufand 
wafte  acres  were  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe,  and  plan¬ 
ted  with  birch-trees  and  refiniferous  pines,  where  the 
birches  failed  :  For  the  ground  was  remarkably  dry, 
fandy,  and  barren.  In  fuch  a  foil  (if  lands  fo  cir- 
cumftanced  deferve  the  name  of  a  foil)  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  pines  abovementioned  will  grow, 

3  '  even 
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-even  though  the  earth  be  incapable  of  bearing  any 
other  tree.  Nor  fhould  one  be  afraid  to  venture 
the  larch  (one  of  the  moll  ufeful  trees)  to  take  its 
fortune  in  fuch-like  barren  tra£ls,  which  otherwife 
may  be  called  a  fort  of  rent  charge  on  the  commu¬ 
nity,  being  like  the  land  of  the  Cyclops ,  mentioned 
by  the  antient  claflic  poets. 

JVafte  forejls  in  England  appertaining  to  the  crown, 
and  wafle  tra6ls  belonging  to  individuals,  might  be 
peopled  with  refinous  trees  at  no  great  expence  ;  and 
would  fupply  the  neighbourhood  with  hop-poles, 
ipars  for  gates,  laths,  rafters,  timber  for  building, 
and  other  carpenters  work.  Nay,  malls  might  be 
taken  from  fuch  plantations  for  fmall  fhips. 

Thele  trees,  after  20  years  growth,  will  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  yielding  relin,  and  continue  to  do  for  the 
ipace  of  20  years  longer.  From  this  refin  is  pro¬ 
duced  the  oil  of  turpentine ;  and  poor  people,  in 
alpine  countries,  make  candles  with  it.  An  indul- 
trious  peafant  may  extra£l  in  a  year,  from  four  or 
five  thoufand  trees,  one  hundred,  and  fometimes 
one  hundred  and  twenty  quintals  of  refin. 

When  the  20  years  for  producing  refin  are  expir¬ 
ed,  fuch  trees  as  have  been  bored  (for  the  timber  of 
them  is  of  no  value)  are  condemned  to  the  fire  ;  and 
thus  the  pitch  and  tar  are  extra6led,  and  from  them 
the  mariner  works  up  his  oakum.  The  wafle  wood 
may  alfo  be  charked ;  and  fuch  charcoal  (amongft 
other  ufes)  will  be  particularly  ferviceable  to  fmiths  : 
For  it  takes  off  the  lharpnefs  of  the  coal-forge,  and 
makes  the  iron  more  duflile  and  manageable  in  the 
hands  of  a  curious  workman. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  refiniferous  pines  may  be 
procured  from  abroad,  at  beft  hand ,  for  about  three 
pence  a  pound,  with  fome  abatement,  ifpurchafed, 
by  the  bulhel  or  quintal.  They  mull  be  procured 
and  brought  over  in  fuch  manner  as  we  lhall  give 
advice  concerning  larch-feeds. 


In 
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In  a  commercial  kingdom  like  ours,  enriched  by 
Rich  an  extenfive  navigation,  it  behoves  the  go-, 
vernment  to  take  care,  by  the  means  of  rewards 
and  penalties,  that  frefh  fucceffions  of  timber  may 
be  raifed  for  the  fake  of  pofterity.  For  we  much  want* 
what  the  Roman  poet  defcribes, 

Sylva  frequens  trabibus ,  quam  nulla  ceciderat  at  as.. 

Relative  to  this  purpofe,  there  is  a  paiTage  in 
Xenophon ,  that  well  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of : 
^  If  the  Athenians”  fays  he,  “  had  inhabited  an 
ifiand,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  had  enjoyed  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  fea,  they  would  have  been  able,  as  long 
as  they  pollefied  Rich  advantages,  to  have  annoyed 
others,  without  being  reciprocally  annoyed  by 
them.”*  We  leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  far 
this  prophecy  may  be  verified,  in  regard  to  England , 

We  will  now  return  to  the  culture  of  ufeful 
trees. 

5  The  aphernoufli,  or  arkennoufd  of  Switzerland , 
I  rent  ^  Carnicla ,  &c.  might  probably  thrive  to  great 
advantage  in  our  bleak,  barren,  rocky,  mountain¬ 
ous  trails  of  land  :  Even  near  the  fea,-f  and  in 
north  or  north-eafterly  afpedts,  where  fomething  of 

this 

*  Xenophon.  De  Republ.  A  then. 

Iglf  the  arkenfioujli  will  not  thrive  near  the  fea,  there  is,  in 
particular,  a  maritime  pine  on  the  coails  of  T ufcany  near  Pi  fa, 
und  in  many  parts  on  the  fea-coafts  of  France ,  Spain ,  and  along 
the  ihores  or  the  Adriatic ,  which  well  deferves  to  be  propagated 
where  plantations  of  them  are  wanted  on  the  fea-coail,  or  when 
other  plantations  there  hand  in  need  of  being  guarded  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  (harp  air  and  boiilerous  winds. 

I  he  timber  of  this  tree  has  many  ufes.  The  tree  itfelf  affords 
its  iliare  oi  renn,  and  grows  to  a  conficlerable  f  ze.  There  are 
three  known  torts  in  Europe .■ — fine  prints  of  them,  cut  on  wood, 
may  ue  feen  in  MatthioJd  s  Commentary  on  Diofcorides ,  1.  i.  c.  74. 
and  in  Du  Hamel  s  Traite  des  Arhres  C5  Arbufes  qui  fe  cultvyeut  en 
pldpe  tern,  4’.  tom.  II.  pi.  28.  &c.  a  Far.  1755. 


■t 
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this  kind  is  much  wanted.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  pine 
or  pinafler  which  grows  on  alps,  and  in  alpine  coun¬ 
tries,  where  one  would  think  it  impoffible  that  any 
tree  could  vegetate  and  profper.  The  timber  is 
large,  and  has  many  ufes,  efpecially  within  doors, 
or  under  cover.  The  branches  referable  thofe  of 
the  pitch-tree,  commonly  called  fpruce  fir :  *  But 
the  cones  are  more  round  in  the  middle,  being  of 
a  purplifh  colour  fhaded  with  black.  The  bark  of 
the  trunk  or  bole  of  the  tree  is  not  reddifh  like  the 
bark  of  a  pine,  but  of  a  whitifh  call,  like  that  of 
the  fir.  The  hufk,  or  fort  of  fhell,  which  indoles 
the  kernels,  is  eafily  cracked,  and  the  kernels  are 
covered  with  a  brown  fkin  which  peels  off :  They 
are  about  as  large  as  a  common  pea,  triangular  like 
buck -wheat,  and  v/hite  and  foft  as  a  blanched  al¬ 
mond,  of  an  oily  agreeable  tafte,  but  leaving  in  the 
mouth  that  fmall  degree  of  afperity,  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  wild  fruits,  and  not  unpleafing.  Thefe  kernels 

make  a  part  fometimes  in  a  Swifs- deifert : - They 

fupply  the  place  of  mufhroom-buttons  in  ragouts: — - 
And  are  recommended  alfo  in  confumptive  cafes  on 
'account  of  their  balfamic  oil. — Wainfcoting,  floor¬ 
ing,  and  other  joiners  work  made  with  the  planks 
of  aphernoujli ,  are  of  a  finer  grain,  and  more  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated  than  deal,  and  the  fmell  of  the 
wood  is  more  agreeable.  From  this  tree  is  extrac¬ 
ted  a  white,  odoriferous  refin.  f 

The  aphernoujli  is  of  an  healthy  vigorous  nature, 
and  will  bear  removing  when  it  is  young,  even  in 
dry  warm  weather.  The  wood  makes  excellent  fir- 

G  4  ing 

*  This  tree  is  not  called  fpruce  from  the  German  word,  which 
fignifies  PruJJian ,  but  becaulc  the  French  in  Canada  gave  it  the 
nane  of  la  Peruffe. — The  leaves  of  it  are  put  into  beer. 

4  The  curious  reader  may  confult,  on  this  and  the  like  occa- 
fions,  a  very  fcarce  piece,  De  Arboribus  Coniferis ,  written,  about 
200  years  ago,  by  Pietro  Belloni ,  or  rather  Belon  ;  for  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  he  was  a  Frenchman. 
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ing  in  ftoves,  ovens,  and  kilns,  but  is  dangerous 
to  be  ufed  on  the  hearth  or  in  grates,  being  apt  to 
fplinter  and  fly  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

That  I  may  be  as  diftindb  as  lies  in  my  power, 
with  relation  to  this  valuable  European  tree,*  (at 
prefent,  little  known  to  my  ingenious  countrymen, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  bed:  books  on 
planting  and  gardening)  it  may  be  juft  worth  while 
to  obferve,  that  it  is  the  pinus  Qembra  of  Matthioli 
and  Linnaeus  y  the  pinus  foliis  quints  in  Haller ,  the  la- 
rix  femper-virens  in  the  German  Ephemerisy  the  lib  an 
ms  Carpathius  of  fame  writers,  and  the  pin  a  cinque 
feucille$y  N°.  20.  in  Jdu  Hamel ' — The  common  peo¬ 
ple  in,  and  near  Italy ,  fometimes  call  it  cirmoli. 

A  poetical  writer,  in  the  laft  century,  who  wasr 
paffionately  fond  of  agriculture,  appears  to  have 
painted  a  foreft  of  mountain  aphernoujl? s  with  as 
pnuch  juftice  and  fublimity,  as  if  he  had  fketched 
out  the  defeription  at  the  feet  of  the  Swifts- Alps 

Sublimi  feriunt  rorantes  vertice  nubes.  — - — 

*  - Quantum  deftpiciunt  montana  cacumina  vallesy 

Eantum  ill  je  ft  antes  in  fummoy  montibus  ipfis 

Altius  affurgunt ;  fic  ftabat  turba  gigantum , 

Sic  fuperinjeffd  frondofo  Pelio  OJJd 

Siabant  ierrores  fuperum.  J 

• — — —  On  forefts,  forefts  rife, 

Till  the  top  branches  touch  the  dewy  fkies. — 

As 

*  There  is  a  molt  beautiful -print  of  the  aphernaujli ,  cut  on 
wood,  in  Iju  Hamel's  Traite  des  Arbres  &  Arbufles ,  Ac.  tom.  II. 
pi.  xxxij. 

t  The  poets  were  always  {truck  with  this  beautiful  part  of  an 
alpine  landfcape.  Homer  paints  it  in  on  one  word,  tUccntpvXhoq. 
Iliad,  et. — Qaput  piniferum  Atlantis.  Vi  r  g.  AEn.  4.  249.  Ra¬ 
pes  pinifera1.  Lucan.  2.431.  Piniger  Otbrjs.  Valer.Flac, 
6,  393.  Put  ant  mutata  cacumina  monies.  Stat.  Theb.6. 

£  Co UL ei us  de  PlanttSy  1.  vi. 
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As  Alpine  cliffs  o’erlhade  the  vales  below, 

So  thefe  hang  nodding  o’er  th’  aerial  brow 
Of  Alps.  —  Earth’s  giants  thus  provok’d  the  fight, 
[While  Pelion  groan’d  o’er-pil’d  with  Offa’s  height] 

A  terror  to  the  gods  ! - 

Since, writing  thus  far,  I  learn  from  good  autho¬ 
rity,  that  the  aphernoujli  grows  in  great  abundance 
on  the  moft  mountainous  and  coldeft  parts  of  the 
Brianfonnois ,  where  it  is  called,  by  the  natives,  aU 
<viez.  It  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  white  Cn - 
tiada- pine,  which  is  better  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  Weymouth- pine. 

The  horfe-chefnut  is  originally  a  native  of  Great 
T art  ary.  The  cedar,  with  many  ufeful  Siberian  trees , 
[and  here  let  me  no-ways  forget,  for  the  fake  of 
cattle  efpecially,  fome  fpecimens  of  cytifus ,  the 
growth  of  Siberia ,  which  were  lately  fen t  to  me] 
have  not  difiiked  their  removal  into  Germany ;  and, 
probably,  out  of  fifty  forts  of  trees,  which  Kalm 
and  others  have  tranfported  lately  from  North  Ame¬ 
rica  into  Sweden ,  fome  may  prove  of  great  conve- 
niency  to  human  kind,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
foon  grow  reconciled  to  our  earth,  air,  and  fun- 
fhine.  For  Du  Hamel  juftly  obferves,  “  that  moft 
trees  which  profper  in  one  country,  will  thrive  in 
another  country  of  the  fame  latitude.”  Nor  ought 
we,  in  England ,  to  neglecft  attempting  to  cultivate 
the  accrn-chefnut  of  North  America :  Which  has  the 
leaves  of  a  common  chefnut-tree,  but  the  fruit  re- 
fembles  an  acorn  in  fhape,  as  does  alfo  the  cup  that 
holds  it.  Jt  has  the  tafte  of  a  good  chefnut ;  fo  that 
(if  there  were  not  certain  objections  to  the  contrary) 
one  might  almoft  pronounce  it  to  be  the  true  poetical 
acorn ,  which  fed  mankind  in  the  age  of  fimplicity. 

If  one  of  the  beft  proclamations  James  I.  ever 


' 
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filk-worms ,*  had  taken  any  effeCt  on  mens  minds, 
it  is  probable,  we  might  have  eftabliffied  feme  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  Englijh  filk,  at  lead;  a  century  ago.  — 
And  as  there  was  always  a  difficulty,  both  here  and 
in  Switzerland ,  in  bringing  the  mulberry-trees  to 
bear  leaves  foon  enough  in  the  year  for  feeding  filk- 
worms  (fmce  otherwife  the  young  ones  might  be 
hatched,  without  having  food  prepared  for  them) 
of  eourfe,  if  the  late  difcovery  of  an  ingenious 
Swede  be  faithfully  related  in  a  treatife,  intkled  Ru¬ 
ral  Oeconomy^\  this  defeCt  may  be  alleviated,  by 
cutting  the  branches  clofe,  and  pruning  the  mul¬ 
berry-trees  in  the  manner  of  ffirubs,  by  which  means 
the  leaves  will  be  produced  a  fortnight  fooner,  and 
the  young  ffioots  will  be  more  tender  and  nouriffi- 
ing  than  thofe  that  are  older.  It  is  probable,  the 
mulberry-trees,  fo  much  taken  notice  of,  lately  in 
our  accounts  from  Holftein ,  Denmark ,  and  Sweden^ 
are  cultivated  according  to  this  method.  But  I  am 
allured  the  Chinefe  take  a  better  eourfe  :  They  fow 
or  drill  mulberry-feeds  as  we  do  pot-herbs,  and  cut 
the  young  green  herbage  at  one  year’s  growth  for  the 
lilk-worms  when  they  are  newly  hatched  ;  which 
proves  a  tender  fucculent  food,  and  frees  them 
from  the  difeafes  which  old  harffi  leaves  are  apt  to 
occafion. — Mulberry-trees  grow  wild  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina, ,  as  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Canada ,  and  probably 
might  be  cultivated  with  little  expence  and  labour, 
to  luch  a  degree,  as  to  fupply  the  Englifij  manu¬ 
facturer  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  unwrought 
filk. 

Things  feemingly  trifling  and  inconfiderable  ought, 
by  no  means,  to  be  neglected  in  Rural  Qeconomics.  j; 

—  Our 

*  It  is  preferved  by  Hartlib  in  his  Legacy. 

‘  i-  Abridged  in  French,  and  published  at  Zurich,  1761,  8°. 

f  This  (hall  be  exemplified  by  an  inflance  that  appears  to  be 
trivial. — “  Molt  of  our  notable  houfe-wivesf’  fays  the  Svoedifh 

author 
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• — Our  anceflors  condefcended  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  the  management  of  bees ;  and  the  author  of  the 
JEneid  made  it  the  favourite  as  well  as  finifhing  part 
of  his  immortal  Georgies .  —  There  have  been  more 
books  publiflied  formerly  in  England,  on  bees  and  a- 
piaries,  than  upon  any  Angle  fubjedt  in  hufbandry, 
— Sugar,  it  is  true,  with  the  boldnefs  of  an  empi¬ 
ric  firft  diferedited,  and  then  promifed  an  alterna¬ 
tive  by  way  of  fupplying  thofe  dreams  of  honey 
which  flowed  naturally  through  our  Canaan.  The 
enchantrefs  prevailed  with  the  ufual  art  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  thus  we  facrificed  our  health  and  fimplicity 
for  elegance  and  luxury. 

Every  cottager,  however  poor,  may  provide  him- 
felfwith  bees,  and  neither  nature,  art,  nor  laws,  have 
preferibed  any  bounds  to  thefe  innocent  wanderers, 

whom 

author  abovementioned,  “  have  long  defpaired  of  fuccefs  in  rear¬ 
ing  turkeys,  and  complained  that  the  profit  rarely  indemnifies 
them,  for  their  trouble  and  lofs  of  time.  Whereas  little  more  is 
to  be  done  (continues  he)  than  to  plunge  the  chick  into  a  veffei 
of  cold  water  the  hour,  or,  if  that  may  not  be,  the  day  it  is  hatch¬ 
ed  ;  forcing  it  to  fwallovv  one  whole  pepper-corn,  and  then  re- 
fioring  it  to  the  mother.  From  that  time  it  will  become  hardy, 
and  fear  the  cold  no  more  than  a  hen’s  chick. — After  which,  it 
mull  be  remembered,  that  thefe  ufeful  creatures  are  fubjefl  to 
one  particular  malady  whilfi:  they  are  young,  which  carries  them 
off  in  a  few  days.  When  they  begin  to  droop,  examine  care¬ 
fully  the  feathers  on  their  rump,  and  you  will  find  two  or  three, 
whofe  quill-part  is  filled  with  blood.  Upon  drawing  thefe  the 
chick  recovers,  and  thenceforwards  requires  no  other  care  than 
.what  is  commonly  beftowed  on  poultry  that  range  the  court¬ 
yard.  * 

“  Thefe  articles  are  too  true  to  be  denied  :  And,  in  proof  of 
the  fuccefs,  three  parifhes  in  Sweden,  for  many  years,  have  an¬ 
nually  gained  fome  hundred  pounds  by  rearing  and  vending  tur¬ 
keys.15  Rural  0 economy,  p.  739. 

[Our  countryman,  Markham,  knew  this  diftemper  in  the  year 
1631,  and  advifes  iikewife,  after  the  feathers  are  plucked,  to 
examine  if  there  be  not  a  little  core  in  the  flelh  beneath,  and,  if 
there  be,  to  fqueeze  it  out,  and  rub  the  wound  with  an  infufion 
pf  fait  in  water.] 
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whom  all  mankind  confiders,  in  the  light  of  cofnio- 
polites.  *  They  have  a  tacit  right  to  feek  their  food 
wherever  they  pleafe,  and  will  thrive  and  multiply, 
not  only  in  cultivated  places,  fuch  as  plains  and 
meadows,  but  even  in  foreds  and  defarts.  An  aged 
man  or  woman,  unable  to  perform  an  hard  day’s 
work,  may  take  care  of  an  hundred  hives  :  And,  lad 
year,  a  perfon  in  Sweden ,  who  keeps  bees  only  for 
amufement,  fold  their  honey  and  wax  for  50  /.  Jler- 
ling, 

A  particular  friend  of  mine,  a  learned  dignitary 
in  the  church,  who  has  amufed  himfelf  at  leifure 
hours  with  the  management  of  bees,  has  obferved 
to  me,  that  the  main  objections  which  country- 
people  have  to  the  nurturing  of  bees,  are,  the  ex- 
pences  of  feeding  them  in  winter,  and  the  cafualties 
of  ficknefs,  &c.  to  which  thefe  delicate  creatures 
are  liable  in  that  feafon. — In  order  to  obviate  both 
which  objections  in  part,  or  in  the  whole,  he  ob- 
ferves  as  follows :  Namely,  that  mod  peribns  ufu- 
ally  chufe  a  wrong  fituation  and  afpeft  for  placing 
their  hives  -s  making  it  their  choice,  as  much  as 
poflble,  to  fix  them  fo,  as  to  front  the  noon-day 
fun.  Now  the  gleams  of  fun-fhine  in  winter,  efpe- 
eially  in  clear  freezing  weather,  waken  the  bees  in 
their  natural  torpid  date,  and  tempt  them  to  make 
excurfions  till  the  frod  benumbs  them.  In  fuch 
weather  I  have  feen  bees  funning  themfelves  upon 
the  fiiow  till  they  have  loft  their  lives  j  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  caiual  and  deceitful  warmth  tempts  them 
to  make  little  excurfions.  For  thefe  reafons,  the 
gentleman  abovementioned  recommends  a  well- 

]  guard-* 

*  Sola?  apes  in  omni  genere  animantium  communem  omnibus 
ibbolem  habent,  unam  omnes  incolunt  manfionem,  unius  patriae 
dauduntur  limine,  in  commune  omnibus  labor,  communis  cibus, 
communis  operatio,  communis  ufus  &  frudtus  eft. 

Ariftot.  Hijl,  Anim.  1.  ix.  c.  40. 
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guarded  fituation  as  to  the  north  and  eaft,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  advifes,  that  the  mouth  of  the  hive 
fhouid  rather  front  the  eaft,  than  the  fun  at  noon¬ 
day  j  for,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  bees  would  not  be  temp¬ 
ted,  in  bright  winter-days,  to  range  abroad,  nor  be 
wakened  fo  often  out  of  their  dofing  ftate  ;  and,  fuch 
being  the  cafe,  they  would,  of  courfe,  require  kfs 
food.  This  being  premifed,  it  may  be  obferved 
farther,  and  that  for  the  fake  of  the  poor,  that  an  in- 
duftrious  day-labourer,  and  his  wife,  if  they  live  in 
a  cultivated  country  well  flocked  with  trees,  may 
clear  five  or  fix  pounds  yearly  by  keeping  bees,  and 
that  without  lofing  more  than  a  fingle  hour  now  and 
then  from  their  neceffary  employments,  except  once 
a  year  at  fwarming-time. 

Bees  m  ay  be  multiplied  to  what  number  we  pleafe, 
if  care  be  taken  to  fupply  them  with  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  vegetable  food  near  home.  It  is  well  known 
thefe  induftrious  infefts  will  travel  a  great  way  for 
the  fake  of  completing  their  day’s  work  :  So  that  I 
have  known  them  make  a  tour  of  two  miles  a  turn, 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  day,  in  order  to  lade  themfelves 
with  the  rich  plunder  of  a  field  of  buck-wheat,  till 
at  length  they  have  almoft  funk  beneath  their  bur¬ 
then,  not  being  able  to  get  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hive.  What  they  want,  in  clearnefs  of  eye- fight,  is 
made  up  by  a  moft  exquifke  fenfe  of  fmelling,  which 
Lucretius  long  ago  took  notice  of : 

- Ideoque  per  auras 

Mellis  apes ,  quamvis  longey  ducuntur  odore. 

Lib.  iv.  v.  683. 

Virgil ,  in  recording  the  fkill  and  induftry  of  the 
old  Cory  dan ,  mentions  particularly  his  management 
of  bees  : 


Erw 
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Ergo  apibus  feetis  idem  atque  examine  multo 
Primus  abundarey  &  fpumantia  cogere  prejfis 
Mellafavis.  - - 

Next  to  buck-wheat,  bees  are  very  fond  of  alder- 
buds  for  6  months  of  the  year,  and  one  dark-co¬ 
loured  part  of  the  bloom  of  vetches  and  other  legu¬ 
minous  plants ;  as  alfo  maple-flowers,  dandelion, 
thyme,  honey-dew’d  oaks,  heath,  white  garden- 
poppies,  turnip  and  rape  flowers  :  But  particularly 
the  flowers  of  viper’s  buglofs,  which  beautiful  and 
Angular  plant  *  thofe  who  have  a  large  apiary  fliould 
cultivate  on  purpofe.  Nay,  bees  will  extract  fweets 
from  vegetables  that  are  not  very  wholefome  to  man¬ 
kind,  or  well-tafted ;  as  field-poppies,  flunking  may¬ 
weed,  henbane,  murrain-weed,  and  the  flowers  of 
rue,  whilft  they  partly  negledt  the  rofe,  primrofe, 
clove-gilliflowers,  and  the  bloom  of  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley.  [But  this  is  related  ex  fide  aliorum.  ] 

As  to  buck-wheat,  it  is  obferved,  that  in  certain 
lands  of  Brabant ,  called  hempen  (and  not  the  lands 
belonging  to  th Abbacy  of  Kempt en  in  Germany ,  as  an 
Ingenious  foreigner  relates  by  miftake)  the  hufband- 
man  raifes  buck-wheat  in  fmall  fields  near  home, 
and  places  round  them,  under  the  hedges,  a  great 
number  of  bee-hives,  from  whence  he  draws  much 
profit,  for  no  plant  affords  thefe  infers  a  better  fup- 
ply  of  materials  for  making  honey. 

This 

_  *  This  plant,  a  {Tilted  by  the  culture  of  a  Ikilful  gardener  (let 
him  only  be  careful  in  what  fort  of  foil  he  raifes  it)  may  receive, 
perhaps,  almoft  as  many  improvements  as  the  auricula  did.  Its 
branches  will  rife  to  an  height  of  3  feet:  And  no  vegetable 
would  better  adorn  flower-pots  in  large  chimneys ;  for,  if  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  changed,  it  continues  blowing  near  a  fortnight  after  cut¬ 
ting.  Its  ultra- marine,  blue  colour,  is  the  fineft  that  can  be 
Teen,  and  the  flalks  are  garnifhed  with  flowers  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom. — 1  here  is  reafon  to  think,  that  dyers  might  extract  an  ufe- 
ful  tindmre  from  the  roots.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  hard 
brafhy  foils. 
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This  experiment  may  be  tried  in  almofl  every¬ 
place  ;  but  I  relate  not  the  fadt  from  my  own  know¬ 
ledge,  any  farther  than  that  bees  are  very  fond  of 
fucking  buck-wheat  flowers. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  one  good  nurfery - 
man ,  or  feeds-man ,  (I  wifli  I  could  find  a  more  pro¬ 
per  word  whereby  to  exprefs  my  idea)  is  not  encou¬ 
raged  to  fettle  in  each  county  of  this  kingdom, 
that  lies  above  fixty  or  eighty  miles  from  London . 
The  country  gentry,  and  their  tenants,  would  foon 
feel  the  advantage  of  fuch  an  eftablifhment :  And 
each  nurlery-man,  of  this  kind,  ought  to  have  an 
honorary  Jlipend  from  the  government.  It  is  not  our 
intention  that  he  fliould  employ  himfelf  ( that  being 
more  properly  the  gardener’s  bufinefs)  in  raifing  or¬ 
namental  exotic  trees,  choice  fruits,  flowers,  and 
flowering  flirubs  •,  but  in  producing  fuch  trees,  fruits, 
and  plants,  as  are  only  profitable  and  ufeful  in  rural 
oeconomics :  As  timber-trees  of  all  forts,  foreign 
and  domeflic ;  wood  for  joiners,  cabinet-makers, 
fc.  apple-trees  for  cyder;  common  eating-fruits 
for  markets ;  fets  for  live-hedges,  & c.  and  that  he 
be  careful  to  cultivate  all  forts  of  plants  which  afford 
wholefome  food  for  cattle  ;  that  every  diligent  cul¬ 
tivator,  in  the  neighbourhood,  may  know  where  to 
apply  for  a  flock  of  young  trees,  fets,  or  feeds  near 
his  own  home,  and  upon  eafy  terms.  Such  pro^ 
vincial  nurfery-men  fliould  be  under  the  infpeftion 
of  the  national  diredtors  of  hufbandry,  and  fliould 
be  nominated  and  removed  by  them. 

When  James  I.  formed  his  laudable  fcheme  of 
encouraging  the  culture  of  mulberry-trees  through¬ 
out  England ,  for  feeding  filk- worms,  he  patheti¬ 
cally  exhorted  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  by 
letter,  to  purchafe  feeds  of  the  bell  kinds,  and  be¬ 
llow  them  on  their  neighbours ;  and  fome,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  were  procured  and  diflributed  at  his  own  ex-  • 

pence. 
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pence.  In  like  manner,  the  king  of  Prujfia ,  the  other 
day,  fupplied  his  hufbandmen  with  feed-corn  ;  and 
with  good  reafon,  ior  nothing  great  and  extennve 
can  be  effeded  in  agriculture,  except  the  fovereign 
of  a  country  lends  his  encouragement  and  aftiftance 
as  well  as  protection* 

London ,  very  improperly,  is  at  prefent  the  nur- 
fery  for  all  England :  But,  without  mentioning  the 
expence,  difficulty,  and  hazard  of  carriage,  there 
is  an  objedion  remains,  that  appears,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  be  injlar  omnium,  which  is,  that  the  trees 
and  plants,  removed  from  the  environs  of  our  metro¬ 
polis,  p^fs  from  a  warm  manured  artificial  foil  into 
a  common,  cold,  negleded  earth :  For  fuch,  in 
general,  is  the  difference  between  a  field  dole  by 
London ,  and  an  ordinary  country  field  •,  whereas, 
in  all  tranfplantings,  one  would  naturally  wiffi  to 
remove  from  a  poorer  into  a  richer  earth ,  but  not 
vice  verfa. 

It  may  be  obferved  alfo,  occafionally  in  paffing  a- 
long,  that,  as  the  foil  of  almoff  every  county  has  its 
general  predominant  caff  and  temperament,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  trees  and  plants,  removed  only 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles,  will  affimilate  better 
with  the  nature  of  the  foil,  than  if  tranfported  to  a 
diftance  of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles. 

That  they  will  take  root  looner  is  felf-evident. 
Nor  does  this  remark  interfere  with  what  I  have 
recommended  in  another  place  concerning  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  procuring  feed-corn  or  grafs-feeds  from 
a  far  greater  diftance ;  which  feems  to  arife  from 
the  all-wife  appointment  of  Providence.  We  can 
eafily  difpenfe  with  the  abfence  of  fome  particular 
trees,  but  not  fo  eafily  with  the  want  of  wheat, 
graftes,  and  leguminous  plants :  Which  (making 
ibme  few  exceptions  here  and  there)  I  have  already 
called  tiniverfal  growers j  provided  they  are  cultiva- 
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ted  by  the  bands  of  the  diligent. — In  cafe  they  dege¬ 
nerate,  or  yield  a  fcanty  produce,  the  fault  mud  be* 
laid  on  man’s  remififnefs  and  inattention ;  yet  had  I 
planted  thee ,  fays  feripture,  a  noble  vine ,  wholly  a 
right  feed  -9  but  then  thou  art  turned  into  a  degene¬ 
rate  plant  of  a  f  range  vine  unto  me.  Jerem.  ii. 
21. 

Quick-fet  hedges ,  better,  perhaps,  than  what  far¬ 
mers  now  commonly  ufe,  are  of  great  antiquity. 
Homer  mentions  them ;  *  Columella  treats  of  them 
profeffedly.  Nor  is  it  much  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  feveral  quick-fet  fences  and  hedges  might  be 
brought  into  ufe  as  well  as  thofe  of  white  and  black 
thorns.  Witnefs  the  holly-hedges  in  Scotland ,  and 
thofe  of  wild  fervicef  in  Sweden:  Not  to  mention 
the  barberry-tree,  privet,  yoke-elm,  and  fpindle- 
tree^J  (all  of  common  Englifh  growth  :)  And,  where 
(lighter  fences  are  wanted*  French  furze,  eglantine, 
6r  wild  role,  and  even  goofe-berry  bufhes. — At  the 
fame  time,  truncheons  of  willows  might  be  fet  in  the 
form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  crofs,  in  rnoift  damp  places. — 
As  to  the  mimofa9 1|  brought  of  late  years  from  Pa¬ 
nama  to  Jamaica ,  one  may  have  fome  reafons  to 
doubt  its  thriving  in  our  colder  climate,  though,  if 
I  miftake  not,  experiments  have  been  made  upon 
it  lately  in  Sweden ,  in  order  to  raife  a  ftrong  fubftan- 
tial  fence; 

H  Ne~ 

*  Odyssey,  book  the  laft :  Where  the  poet  deferihes  La-* 
tries  employing  himfelf  in  hufbandry,  and  taking  care  of  his 
garden. 

f  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  wood  of  the  wild  fervice  is 
preferable  to  box  for  engraving  prints  upon :  As  it  is  lufnciendy 
hard,  yet  at  the  fame  time  mellower  and  lets  brittle.  IS  ay, 
fome  engravers  at  Rome  have  allured  me,  that  Marc  Antonio  cut 
feveral  prints  on  this  wood. 

+  EuonymUs. 

jj  The  Eng /if,  in  Jamaica)  call  this  plant  the  themed  Jenf- 
tive. 
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Neverthelefs  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  paf- 
lion-thorn  of  North  America  may  be  applied  fuccefs- 
fully  to  fuch  purpofes  :  (See  a  print  of  it,  Plate  III.) 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Hartlib  recom¬ 
mends  the  locuft-plant  upon  like  occafions  ;  and  for 
one  reafon,  among#  many,  which  renders  it  high¬ 
ly  acceptable  to  the  generality  of  hufbandmen,  and 
that  is,  becaufe  we  fhall  find  it  to  be  a  very  quick 
grower. 

But  no  fence,  of  the  folid  permanent  kind,  pleafes 
me  fo  much  as  the  I  horn-beam  hedges  in  JVeJtphalia , 
and  other  parts  of  north  Germany ;  this  being  the 
fort  of  fence  which  befl  anfwers  Columella' s  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  good  hedge  : 

- - —  New,  fit  pecori,  neu  pervia  furi. 

De  Mortis . 

When  the  German  hufbandman  eredts  a  fence  of 
this  nature,  he  throws  up  a  parapet  of  earth,  with 
a  ditch  on  each  fide,  and  plants  his  horn- beam  fets 
[raifecl  from  layers]  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  every 
two  plants  may  be  brought  to  interefl  each  other  in 

the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  crofs. - In  that  part,. 

where  the  two  plants  crofs  each  other,  he  gently 
fcrapes  off  the  bark,  and  binds  them  with  ftraw 
thwart-wife.  Here  the  two  plants  confolidate  in  a 
fort  of  indiffoluble  knot,  and  pufh  from  thence  ho¬ 
rizontal  flanting  flioots,  which,  form  a  fort  of  living 
palifado,  or  chevaux  de  frife.  So  that  fuch  a  pro- 
tedtion  may  be  called  a  rural  fortification.  Thefe 
hedges,  being  pruned  annually,  and  with  difcretion,. 
will,  in  a  few  years,  render  the  fence  impenetrable 
in  every  part.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Germany  to. 
fee  the  fides  of  high  roads  thus  guarded  for  tett 
miles  together  :  And  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  alt 
lovers  of  hufbandry,  in  England ,  would  follow  the 

fame 

♦  i 
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fame  example.  Even  upon  our  great  turn-pike 
roads,  it  is  a  melancholy,  and,  to  lay  truth,  a  flo- 
venly  fight,  in  a  land  famous  for  agriculture,  to  find, 
fometimes,  no  mounds  or  fences  at  all  (though  the 
adjoining  fields  are  rich,  arable,  and  pafture  lands) 
or,  at  belt,  to  meet  with  gaps  and  fhards  every  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  large  enough,  not  only  for  a  fheep, 
but  even  for  an  elephant  to  enter.  Of  this  fo¬ 
reigners  fee  very  glaring  inftances,  not  twenty  miles 
from  our  metropolis. 

I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  recommend  horn-beam 
hedges  managed  as  above,  becaufe  this  tree  is  not 
delicate  in  point  of  foil,  but  will  thrive  on  ground 
feemingly  barren.  Its  wood  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  yew  or  crab  for  yoke-timber,  mill-cogs,  heads 
of  beetles,  or  handles  for  tools.  If  the  horn-beam 
be  judicioufiy  pruned,  it  will  fend  forth  lateral 
fhoots,  even  from  that  part  of  the  Item  which  is 
within  3  inches  of  the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  fpeedy  grower,  and,  by  the  irregularity 
of  its  ftubborn  horizontal  branches,  deters  cattle 
from  browfing  the  leaves,  or  attempting  to  force  a 
palfage  through. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  certain  remains  of 
Gothic  fovereignty,  called  laws  for  the  better preferva- 
tion  of  game,  are  very  prejudicial  to  the  well-being  of 
hufbandry :  (At  leaft,  according  to  the  tenour  of 
thefe  laws,  in  moft  countries,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  enforced.)  For,  if  any  perfon  has 
an  equitable  right  to  game*  it  ought  to  be  the  oc¬ 
cupier  of  the  ground,  who  keeps  and  maintains  the 
creatures  we -are  fpeaking  of.  But  this  is  a  trifling 
expence,  or  damage,  in  comparifon  of  the  loflfes 
which  the  cultivator  fuftains  from  an  inundation  of 
fportfmen,  unqualified  by  law,  and  void  of  com- 
palfion  to  the  poor  hufbandman.  Indeed,  all  gen¬ 
tlemen,  of  humane  difpofitions,  make  their  tenants 
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and  other  farmers  fome  recompence  for  fuch  wafe 
and  depredations  committed. 

I  fhall  lay  little  in  this  place  concerning  public 
granaries ,  notwithftanding  the  late  excellent  difco- 
veries  and  improvements  made  by  Du  Hamel ,  Peze- 
nas ,  Intier i ,  and  others ;  becaufe,  upon  the  whole,. 
I  think  public  granaries  quite  detrimental ,  rather 
than  ufeful)  in  a  free  hate  like  ours.  National  and 
even  provincial  magazines  of  corn  will  naturally 
produce  monopoly :  And  an  undue  fear  of  famine, 
joined  with  much  anxiety  about  hoarding  up  grain, 
(which  will  put  a  hop  to  exportation)  is  one  of  the 
fureh  methods  I  know  of  bringing  on  a  dearth,  -f 
Nay,  fuppofing  the  care  of  national  magazines  was 
committed  to  the  management  of  the  moll  fenfible 
and  bell  principled  men  that  can  be  found,  yet  how 
few  would  engage  in  fuch  an  undertaking  without 
propofing  to  themfelves  fome  fort  of  recompence 
for  their  trouble  ?  And,  of  courfe,  the  <xconomv  of 
a  private  merchant  mtift  not  be  expected  from  pub¬ 
lic  undertakers,  or  at  leaft  from  their  fucceflors. 

On  the  other  hand,  free  vent  and  exportation  a- 
wakens  the  farmer’s  induflry,  and  furprizingly  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  culture  and  production  of  grain  •,  but  the 
effects  of  a  contrary  practice  may  be  feen,  with  half 
an  eye,  by  all  travellers  in  the  Roman  ecclelialticaf 
hate,  where  the  huibandman  raifes  no  more  corn, 
than  juh  fo  much  as  he  thinks  fufficient  to  fup- 

P]7 

*  Metus  in  deterbra  Temper  inclinatus  eft  interpres.  Livii 
PUJI.  1.  xxvii.  fedt.  44. 

. . -  ■-  Plurima  verfat : 

Peffimus  in  dubiis  augur,  timer.  — — - - - 

St  at.  Thsb.  1.  ii.  v.  3. 

f  La  crainte  de  manquer  des  graines,  &  les  precautions  qui 
en  refultent,  entraineat  dans  1*  ccueii  que  l’on  veut  eviter. 
f  •'  .  Police  des  Graines ,  p.  23*. 
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ply  the  ufes  of  his  own  family :  *  All  beyond  that 
point  is  labour  thrown  away  for  the  fake  of  other 
people : 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis  apes.  « - - 

Nothing  hurts  a  nation  like  ours,  where  free  fale, 
and  encouragement  is  allowed  the  cultivator  of 
grain,  except  it  be  fome  fudden  unforefeen  fear  city,  -f 
for  I  will  not  call  i x.  famine  \  fince  famine  can  rarely 
happen  in  a  country  where  corn  is  cultivated,  not 
only  for  domeftic,  but  foreign  ufes.  Men  will  na¬ 
turally  raife  enough  (and,  perhaps,  fomething  more 
than  enough)  of  any  production,  whofe  fale  is  open 
and  certain  :  And  if  fome  difaftrous  fcarcity  fhould 
happen  once  in  1 5  or  20  years,  from  the  inclemency 
of  feafons,  it  will  feldom  laft  longer  than  one  year  : 
And  as  fome  corn  (the  produce  of  a  former  year,  in 
a  country  where  agriculture  flourifhes)  may  always 
be  fuppofed  to  remain  in  hand,  it  will,  of  courfe, 
help  to  make  fome  amends  for  any  prefent  deficien¬ 
cy. — Nor  are  thefe  fhort  periodical  fcarcities  fo  ter¬ 
rible,  in  truth,  as  fome  have  reprefented  them:  For 
obferving  perfons  have  remarked,  when  a  fcarcity 
has  prevailed  in  one  part  of  a  kingdom,  and  not  in 
another,  that  labouring  people  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  quit  a  plentiful  diftridt,  and  refort  to 
one  where  provifions  are  fcarcer,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  better  wages. - * 

Sicily  tranfported  an  immenfe  quantity  of  corn 
each  year  to  Italy  \  and,  for  that  very  reafon,  the 

H  3  Si- 

*  When  a  Roman  hufbandman  raifes  a  crop  of  corn,  an  agent 
of  the  Pope’s  granaries  fixes  the  price  at  fomuch  a  bufhel,  which 
price  the  poor  hufbandman  cannot  difpute,  nor  has  he  the  liber¬ 
ty  to  fell  to  any  other. 

f  We  have  fhewn  before,  that  fuch  years  of  deficiency  often 
fgceeed  years  of  plenty  from  aifigned  reafons. 
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Sicilians  buffered  no  famine,  but  the  Romans  fre* 
qu  end*/. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  never  advantageous  for  % 
nation  that  corn  fhould  hear  too  low  a  price .  What 
the  manufacturer  gains  by  keeping  his  workmen 
cheaper  (I  mean  beneath  a  certain  moderate  price) 
is  over-dedudfed  by  the  Ioffes  the  hyfbandman  and 
landlord  fuflain.  A  good  price  of  corn  animates, 
the  cultivator,  and  procures  plenty  2  Whilft  plenty 
naturally  increafes  jjppulation.  ■ - - 

Thofe  who  have  opportunities  of  perufing  any 
MS.  chronicles  of  Rnglijh  agriculture  with  care,  will 
find  that  the  art  of  hufbandry  fiourifhed  moft,  when 

corn  kept  iongefc  upon  an  equality  of  price  :  - - * 

And  to  this  remark  common  good  ferffe  will  fug^ 
geft  another:  Namely,  that  to  prohibit,  cramp,  or 
tax  any  production  or  commodity,  is  to  operate  a- 
gainff  its  activity. 

Yet,  though  I  declare  my  fentiments  thus  freely 
,-againft  provincial  or  national  granaries ,  it  fhall,  how¬ 
ever,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  new  foreign  me¬ 
thod  of  conftructing  granaries  is  wonderfully  inge¬ 
nious,  and  admirably  well  contrived  ;  (fuch  recep¬ 
tacles  for  keeping  corn  being  cheaper  built,  and 
containing  five  times  more  grain  in  the  fame  fpace, 
as  well  as  anfwering  every  other  intention  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  buildings  contrived  by  our  anceflors  for 
the  fame  purpofe  :)  And,  of  courfe,  I  recommend 
the  ufe  of  them  earneflly  to  gentry,  farmers,  isle.  $ 
for  their  private  advantage  and  emolument  •,  being 
for  promoting,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power,  the 
convenience  and  well-being  of  individuals,  and  only 
defirous  to  put  fociety  upon  its  guard  againft  what¬ 
ever  may  terminate  in  public  monopolies :  Which  are 
the  curfe  of  all  free  induftrious  communities, 

Buf 

*  See  an  upright  ground- plot  of  thefe  ventilating  granaries 
in  the  /  rente  de  la  Caijef  nation  des  Graines «  1 20,  p.  206,  by 

M.  eh  '  *  "T  f  *  >  > 
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But  the  private  granaries  here  defcribed  and  al¬ 
lowed  (by  which  I  mean  {locks  of  corn  laid  up  by 
individuals)  can  fcarce  poflibly  degenerate  into  any 
monopoly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enrich  the  vender 
(by  whom  we  ought  to  understand  the  cultivator) 
and  prove  advantageous  to  the  buyer.  Nor  fee  I 
any  reafon  why  hufbandmen  fhould  not  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  make  the  mod  of  their  induflrious  profits, 
and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  prudent  forefight,  whilft 
they  ad  upon  honed  principles,  and  render  fervice 
to  the  community.— And,  though  all  men  have  an 
equal  liberty  to  ered  granaries  for  the  produdions 
they  raife,  yet  dill  it  is  our  fault,  if  there  are  re- 
grators,  commidioners,  or  monopolizers  amongft 
us ;  nor  can  we  accufe  the  cultivating  individuals 
in  this  cafe  of  avarice,  extortion,  or  making  an  un¬ 
lawful  profit.  The  hufbandman  here,  in  common 
with  the  red  of  the  fociety,  is  only  the  merchant  of 
his  own  produdions  *,  every  man  allows  he  ought 
to  gain  fomething,  and  that  he  is  guided  by  inter¬ 
red  like  the  red  of  his  neighbours. 

No  part  of  natural  hidory  is  lefs  dudied  than  the 
difcovery  of  water-colours  for  miniature  painting, 
wafhing  prints  and  maps,  and,  above  all,  uieful 
tinliures  for  dyers.  Here  opens  a  new  field  for  the 
ingenious  naturalid  and  chymid  to  walk  in. — The 
American  ifles  are  almod  totally  exhauded  of  their 
indigo  ;  and  fomething  may  foon  be  wanted  by  way 
of  Juccedaneum — Now  many  plants,  lays  an  inge¬ 
nious  foreigner  *  (that,  like  the  anil  "f  and  feveral 
others,  contain  a  deep  green  juice)  have  in  them 

H  4  like- 

*  Reflexions  fur  V  Agriculture,  1760,  8°,  p.  27*  \flcriles  par 
tin  Gentilbomtne  dans  le  Service  d’’  une  Cour  de  P  Allemagne  ] 
f  Anil  is  the  old  Englijh  name  for  the  Indigo-plant.  Seeyhe 
Index  to  LovePs  Herbal ,  printed  in  16^9.  Morrifon  alfo  gives 
the  fame  name  to  Indigo  in  his  book  of  plants,  publifhed  at  Ox¬ 
ford  in  the  laft  century,  linnasus  calls  this  plapt  indigofera. 
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likewife  a  blue  tincture,  if  we  could  difcover  the 
means  by  a  proper  fermentation  of  difcharging  a 
certain  yellow  call  that  eclipfes  the  blue. 

Of  the  prime  fort  of  Indigo ,  a  native  of  Mexico i 
which  is  held  in  the  higheft  efleem,  I  am  not  ena¬ 
bled  to  give  the  reader  a  true  drawing  *,  nor  can  I 
fay  that  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  raife  it, 
either  in  our  colonies  or  the  French  ones.  But  there 
is  a  fecond  very  ufeful  fort  (and  concerning  this 
more  fhall  be  laid  immediately)  which,  I  believe, 
grows  wild  in  South  Carolina ,  as  well  as  in  JLoutJiana , 
and  feme  of  the  better  parts  of  Canada .* — Nov/,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Gautimalla ,  or  Mexican  fort,  may  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  fucceed  in  this  our  newly-acquired  country, 
or  in  cafe  it  requires  more  care  than  planters  are 
willing  to  beftow,  then  the  wild  Indigo  (for  I  give  it 
this  name  in  con'tradiftin&ion  to  the  manured  culti¬ 
vated  Guaiimatta-Indigo )  may  be  raifed  and  encou¬ 
raged  in  Canada  without  the  leaf!  fear  of  ill  fuccefs  ; 
which  may  be  proved,  if  it  were  rieceffary,  beyond 
all  contradiction. 

The  French  colon  ills  of  Canada  (whilft  they  had 
opportunity)  were  very  remifs  in  this  refped  ;  for, 
mftead  of  bellowing  due  culture  on  their  own  na¬ 
tive  plant,  they  have,  without  variation,  procured 
feeds  from  the  i Hands. 

It  is  much  to  be  believed,  that  the  Indigo-plants, 
on  the  continent  of  Fcuifiana  and  Mexico ,  are  of  the 
fame  kind.  My  reafon  is,  they  are  reported  to  a- 

gree 

*  The  writer  ofthefe  E flays  is  fenfible  that  many  of  the  vege¬ 
tables,  taken  notice  of  in  this  article  relating  to  Canada ,  are,&at 
prefent,  only  natives  of  Louipana ;  but  flatters  himfelf,  that  he 
is  fo  far  experienced  in  matters  of  culture,  as  to  pronounce  that 
aimed:  any  vegetable  which  flourifhes  in  houijiana ,  may,  with 
due  care  and  management,  be  cultivated'  fuccefsfully  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  parts  of  Canada :  And  here,  by  Canada%  he  means  all  the 
land  which  the  Englijb  formerly  claimed  under  the  denomina^ 
tion  of  Carolana,  •  -4-'  *.  .  ■ 
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gree  in  fize,  juicinefs,  and  a  more  lively  colour  in 
j:heir  green  leaves. 

We  have  here  given  a  faithful  reprefentation  of 
the  native  Indigo-plant  of  North  America ,  drawn  up- 
on  the  fpot,  by  M.  du  Pratz . 


<lhe  Indigo-plant;  leaf. \  flower^  pod ,  feeds ;  and  its 

appearance  after  cutting . 


But,  however,  fetting  afide  the  railing  of  this 
fort  of  Indigo  which  I  have  called  wild ,  merely 
from  compliance  with  the  common  manner  of 
fpeaking,  as  it  has  never  been  cultivated  by  juft 
rules  of  art,  it  may  fufftciently  reward  our  colonifts, 
till  fuch  time  as  ingenious  cultivators  from  England 
have  examined  more  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  to 
raife,  what  is  more  generally  called,  the  wild  in- 
PI  go  of  the  French  and  Britijh  i  (lands. 

'  ' . .  '  ■  r  This 
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This  plant  affords  a  colour  very  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  other.  Being  of  an  hardy  nature,  no 
great  attention  is  required  in  its  culture ;  and,  as  it 
is  a  larger  plant,  will  produce  equal  profit  to  the 
proprietor,  with  fmall  expence  and  lefs  care.  * 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  moil  advantage¬ 
ous  methods  of  railing  an  Indigo- plantation  is%o 
manage  it  as  lucerne  is  fometimes  managed,  that  is 
to  fay,  drill  the  feeds  in  lines  with  intervals  of  3 
feet  4  inches,  keep  the  field  free  from  weeds,  and 
make  life  of  the  hoe-plough  thrice  a  year.  This  will 
produce  a  larger  and  finer  crop  than  by  making  the 
rows  15  inches  afunder,  which  is  the  common  prac* 
rice  in  the  Englijh  and  French  iflands. 

An  acre  of  rich  land,  well-managed,  will,  as  I 
am  informed,  afford  500  lbs.  weight  of  Indigo  in 
12  months,  and  10  Englijh  labourers  are  fufficient 
to  manage  20  acres,  and  employ  themfelves  occalff 
onally  on  other  matters. 

There  is  alfo  fome  reafon  to  think,  that  the  fhrub 
called  tuna  (I  give  it  the  name  of  a  fhrub,  though 
it  riles  to  an  height  of  10  or  12  feet)  might  be  railed 
with  fuccefs  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Canada,  f  Some 
fay,  that  in  the  fruit  of  the  tuna  the  infebls  breed, 
of  which  cochineal  is  made  :  Others  only  affert,  that 

thefe 

*  There  is  alfo  a  little  fhrub  called  the  bafard-indigo  ( amor - 
fha,  Linnrei)  which  many  have  thought  may  be  raifed  in  Eng- 
land  in  an  open  garden ;  more,  perhaps,  for -curiofity  and  its 
fmgular  appearance,  than  as  any  object  of  real  advantage.  Some 
of  thefe  plants  in  France ,  though  expofed  to  the  air,  fupported 
the  winters  of  1753  and  1754.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  were  deftroyed  by  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  but  the  plants 
pufhed  forth  with  vigour  at  fpring,  and  formed  an  agreeable 
bufli.  In  the  cold  feafon  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fpread  fome 
?nulch  over  the  roots. 

t  C'oxeir  Hijiory  of  Carolana,  p.  84,  86.  See  alfo  Virginia 
pnd  Carol  ana ,  truly  and  rightly  compared,  by  Ed~zvaui  Williams, 
4°.  1 6$o. — N.  B.  Our  original  Carolana  (of  which  the  two 
Carolina's  are  a  portion)  contained  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  pre? 
font  Canada  and  Louifeana. 

3  '  '  ' 
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thefe  infers  feed  on  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the 
(una.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  colour ;  fome- 
times  of  a  deep  red,  andfometimes  of  a  paler :  But 
then  the  latter  are  ftriated  and  lhaded  with  crimfon 
lines  of  a  ftronger  and  richer  tinfture.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  juicy :  The  juice  being  blood-red. 

I  am  informed,  that  this  vegetable  is  a  fpecies  of 
taffus. 

But  how  are  thefe  or  an  hundred  fuch-like  im¬ 
provements  to  be  expelled  from  banifhed  criminals 
of  our  own  country,  and  negro-flaves  from  Africa  ? 
Which  latter  may  be  called  God’s  free  creatures  as 
well  as  ourfelves,  though  they  are  deprived  inhu¬ 
manly  of  their  liberty,  without  having  given  an y 
previous  offence,  fo  far  as  we  know,  either  to  indi¬ 
viduals  or  the  laws  of  lociety. 

To  thefe  remarks,  founded  on  humane  and  reli¬ 
gious  motives,  I  fhall  add  a  prudential  one  taken 
from  the  eider  Pliny.  “  It  is  the  worfl:  ceconomy 
poflible,”  fays  he,  “  to  employ  flaves  and  criminal? 
in  the  culture  of  lands  5  agriculture  will  never  be 
carried  on  fuccefsfully  by  men  of  defperate  lives  and 
fortunes.”  Coli  rura  Ergastulis  pejfimum  efl,  £«? 
quicquid  colitur  a  Desperatis.*  What  can  we  ex- 

pedt 

*  Hijlor.  Natural.  1.  xviii.  q.  6.  Dryden ,  almoft  a  century 
ago,  has  painted  this  ill  policy  of  ours  in  the  ftrongeft  colours : 

Here  let  my  forrow  give  my  fatire  place, 

To  raife  new  blufhes  on  my  Britijh  race ; 

Our  failing  Ihips  like  common-lhores  we  ufe  : 

And  thro’  our  diftant  colonies  diffufe 
The  draught  of  dungeons,  and  the  ftench  of  Hews. 

Whom  (when  their  home-bred  honefty  is  loft) 

We  difembogue  on  fome  far  Indian  coaft  : 

Thieves,  pandars,  pailliards;  fins  of  ev’ry  fort ; 

Thefe  are  the  manufactures  we  export : 

And  thefe  the  miffioners  our  zeal  has  made ; 

For  (with  my  country’s  pardon  be  it  faid) 

Religion  is  the  leak  of  all  our  trade. 

Hind  and  Panther^  part  II. 
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pe£t  from  hufbandmen,  continues  he,  damnatis  ma , 
infcriptis  vultns  ?  —  HGneftis  manibus  omnia  latu 
us  prov enmity  qttoniam  &  curiofius  fiunt.  f 

The  Jophora  of  North  America  (let  it  be  obferved, 
I  fpeak  not  here  of  any  other  forts  of  this  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  warmer  countries)  has  been  thought,  by  a 
nobleman  of  Germany ,  one  of  the  belt  judges  of  a- 
griculture  I  know,  to  be  capable  of  being  raifed  iq. 
Englijh  and  German  fields.  It  is  a  leguminous  plant, 
and  confequently  may  afford  excellent  food  for  catr 
tie,  either  green  or  dried.  Its  ftamina  differ  from 
thofe  of  diadelpbian  papilionaceous  plants.  Some  ima¬ 
gine  it  to  be  a  fpecies  of  ervum . 

The  wax-tree  ^  alfo  might  have  its  (Economical 
tifes  in  our  colonies  in  Canada ;  and  poffibly,  nay 
probably,  it  might  be  raifed  in  England.  For  this 
tree  as  not  delicate  in  point  of  foil,  fituation, 
of  climate.  It  has  the  appearance  of  growing,  as 
well  in  the  depp  fliade  of  woods,  as  in  open  fun- 
fhine;  and  feems  to  be  equally  contented  with  warm 
countries  or  colder  ones :  Frofpering  without  much 
vifible  degree  of  alteration  in  the  parts  of  Canada 
near  new  Orleans ,  or  in  other  parts  of  Canada  where 

the 

-f-  1  he  prefident,  Montefquieu,  makes  another  remark  on  this 
fubjeCl,  which  deferves  a  place  in  rhe  notes, 

I  he  Romans,  ays  he,  being  accuftomed  to  tyrannize  over 
human  nature,  in  the  perfons  of  then*  ilaves,  had  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  idea  of  that  virtue  we  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  humanity. 
Whence  proceeds  the  flavifh  call:  of  mind  in  the  inhabitants  of 
our  colonies,  but  from  their  cenftant  feverity  to  an  unfortunate 
clais  of  mankind  ?  When  barbarity  prevails  in  civil  governments, 
what  natural  juftice  or  harmony  of  manners  can  be  expected  from 
the  individuals  ? 

HiJI.  de  la  Decadence,  See.  tom.  ii.  206. 

•t  ^  e  have  given  prints  not  only  of  the  Indigo-plant  and  this 
tree,  but  of  the  ayac,  copalm ,  an Afapfras,  as  alfo  of  the  falfa- 
p at  ilia ,  pafpon-thorn ,  efquine ,  and  bearded  liane ,  together  with 
the  plat  de  hois  and  achetchy  ;  reprefentations  of  none  of  which 
be.ng  as  yet  to  be  found  in  our  herbals.  As  to  the  fophora ,  J  have 
never  been  able  to  procure  a  drawing  of  it  (I  mean  the  North? 
American  fophora . ) 


> 
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the  winters  are  as  fevere  as  in  Denmark :  And,  be¬ 
tween  which  two  places  of  growth,  there  is  a  difFe* 
rence  of  more  than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude. 

But  fuppofing  the  wax-tree  fhould  happen  to  difc 
like  our  Englijh  climate  (where,  perhaps,  its  cul¬ 
ture  may  be  little  more  than  matter  ot  curiofity) 
yet  ftill  fuch  an  objection  ought  to  have  no  weight 
with  our  cultivators  in  fome  parts  of  Canada ,  where 
this  vegetable  is  of  native  growth,  and  arrives  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfedkion  even  in  its  wild  uncukh 
vated  Hate. 


The  Waix-tree. 


This  tree,  which,  in  truth,  deferves  ratlier  to  be 
called  a  fhrub,  has  no  one  principal  trunk  or  bole, 
but  confifts  of  upright  branches  or  fuckers  iffuing 
from  eyes  or  buds  in  the  root.  Thefe  fuckers  feldom 
fife  higher  than  nine  or  ten  feet  •,  and  nothing  can 
be  eafier  than  gathering  their  bunches  or  dulters 
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of  fruit,  for  the  ferns  are  as  flexible  as  the  flhootg 
of  an  ofler. 

The  leaves  have  the  fame  lhape  with  thofe  of  the 
common  laurel  in  our  kitchen-gardens  ;  *  but  they 
are  of  a  thinner  contexture  ;  nor  is  their  colour  fo 
ftrongly  marked.  The  fruit  grows  in  bunches,  and 
forms  an  aflemblage  not  much  unlike  a  tuft  or  taflfeh 
From  the  middle  part  of  which  bunch  iffues  forth  a 
number  of  ftalks  about  two  inches  long  *  and  each 
of  thofe  ftalks  bears,  at  its  extremity,  a  fort  of  lit¬ 
tle  pea,  which  contains,  underneath  its  fkin,  a  fnell 
and  kernel :  The  wax  lying  between  the  ikin  and 
the  ftiell.  All  which  may  be  better  comprehended 
by  a  fe&ion  of  the  fruit  in  its  natural  ftze. 


Two  forts  of  wax  are  extracted  from  the  fruit  of 
this  tree  :  The  one  of  a  yellowifti-white  colour,  and 
the  other  of  a  pale  green  :  But  the  former  fells  for 
more  money  than  the  latter,  and  that  by  one  half  at 
leaft. 

It  is  true,  formerly  the  French  colonifts  knew  not 
how  to  feparate  thele  two  forts  of  wax.  They  threw 
the  fruit  and  ftalks  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  In  confequence  whereof,  the  wax  foon  detach-., 
ed  itfelf  from  the  fhell  which  it  covered.  They 
then  carefully  took  off  the  ftalks  and  fhells  :  And, 
as  the  water  grew  cold,  the  wax  fixed  ;  which  they 
moulded  into  cakes  of  a  faint-green  colour:  f  And 

even 

*  Hi  ft.  de  la  Louifiane  par  Du  Prat2,  1758,  tom.  IT.  p.  37. 

■f  The  French ,  capricious  in  their  tafte,  diilike  this  green- 
nefs.  People  of  other  countries  may,  perhaps,  think  a  green 
wax-candle  as  agreeable  as  a  white  one.  Queftionlefs,  it  is  more 
comfortable  to  the  eyes. 
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even  this  wax  blanched  in  lefs  time  than  the  wax  of 
bees  is  found  to  do. 

But  chance,  the  parent  of  difcoveries,  foon  poin¬ 
ted  out  a  better  method.  44  The  nuts  and  Italics 
are  thrown  into  an  empty  veffel  (in  this  cafe,  fays 
my  author,  *  I  would  recommend  a  glazed  earthern 
jar)  and  boiling  hot  water  is  poured  upon  them  till 
they  are  quite  covered.  In  a  fhort  time,  or  to  ufe 
his  own  words,  whilft  a  man  may  fay  a  Mtferere ,  you 
muft  pour  this  water  into  another  veffel  that  is  quite 
cold ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  cools,  the 
wax  fixes  itfelf.  This  is  the  yellowifht  white  wax,, 
which  will  be  well  blanched,  after  it  has  been  expo- 
fed  to  the  clear  air  for  the  fpace  of  fix  or  feven  days. 
Then  the  felf-fame  water  is  returned  upon  the  fruit 
and  ftalks,  which  are  boiled  till  there  is  reafon  to 
think  that  all  the  reft  of  the  wax  is  leparated  from 
them.  This  is  a  lecond  effort,  which  draws  forth 
the  green  colour  by  the  force  of  infufion  and  boil- 
ino- :  And,  of  courfe,  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  but 
that  the  wax,  firft  extracted,  muft  be  the  purer  and 
more  genuine  wax. 

“  The  inhabitants  of  the  French  iflands  prefer  theie 
wax-tree  candles  to  the  bees- wax-candles  of  Frances 
For,  being  firmer  and  harder,  they  are  not  apt  to 
grow  foft  in  warmer  climates.  Of  courfe,  they  are 
more  durable  in  burning;  and  of  this  the  reafon  will 
appear  in  the  next  paragraph. 

“  When  the  whole  procefs  is  performed,  the  re¬ 
maining  water  has  its  ufes  r  For  it  contracts  fuch  an 
aftringency  from  the  fruit  and  ftalks,  that,  if  it  be 
properly  mixed  with  melted  tallow,  it  will  bring 
inch  candles  to  the  confiftency  of  common  bees- wax. 

* - -  Befides  which,  it  is  an  admirable  fpecilic  in 

dyfenteries,.  and  its  effedis  are  more  certain  than 
thofe  of  the  ippokekoana,  provided  the  body  of 

the 


*  Du  Pratz,  ut  fupra. 
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the  patient  be  rightly  prepared  to  receive  the  medi¬ 
cine.” 

Thus  Far  proceeds  my  French  relator  *  —  Yet  one 
inconvenience  dill  remains,  and  it  is  almoft  an  in¬ 
convenience  inftar  omnium  :  For,  though  thefe  can¬ 
dles  are  as  hard  as  can  be  wiihed,  yet,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  fo  brittle,  that  they  in  dandy  break 
to  pieces,  not  only  by  falling,  but  if  they  are  han¬ 
dled  roughly.  If  art  can  fupply  this  defedt,  all  is 
done  that  needs  be  required. 

I  would  propofe$  therefore,  that  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  goads  fuet*  (a  very  common  and  cheap  com¬ 
modity  in  Canada )  fhould  be  dilfolved  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  melted  wax :  Which,  as  I  fatter 
rnyfelf,  will  produce  two  collateral  advantages,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  remove  that  grand  inconvenience 
which  no  one  hitherto  has  been  able  to  get  rid  of. 
For  the  goads  fuet,  far  from  impeding  the  burning 
of  the  candles,  will  rather  alfid  it :  And  being, 
when  it  is  melted,  as  white  as  fnow,  will  help  to 
abforb  the  yellowifh  tinge  in  the  wax :  And  laftly, 
in  all  probability,  it  will  change  the  brittlenefs  com¬ 
plained  of  into  an  adhedve  confidence. 

This  I  know,  from  good  authority,  that  goat’s 
fuet  is  of  fo  binding  a  nature,  as  to  make  a  neceda- 
ry  ingredient  in  two  famous  Italian  cements  for 
joining  the  pipes  of  aquedufe,  and  lining  the  bot¬ 
toms  and  fides  of  ciderns;  which  fecrets  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  lod  almod  one  hundred  and  fix- 
ty  years,  T 

I  fhall 

*  Candles  made  of  goat's  fuet  are  whiter  than  wax-candles  ; 
they  burn  as  iweet,  and  almoil  as  long  .  Giving,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  dear  Heady  light,  without  fharpnefs. 

f  Thefe  cements  were  brought  much  into  ufe  by  one  Balbini , 
an  Italian  archired  ;  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  them.  — They 
withftand  the  froits.  —  I  procured  the  receipts  in  Italy ,  and  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  genuine. 
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I  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that 
Providence  feems  to  have  provided  the  continent  of 
North  America  with  the  wax-tree,  to  anfwer  many 
(Economical  ufes  of  bees-wax:  For,  though  there  is 
no  want  of  bees  in  that  vaft  tradb  of  country,  yet 
the  race  of  bears  there  is  fo  numerous,  and  of  courfe 
lo  deftruCtive  to  the  bees,  that  by  a  fort  of  inftindt 
they  form  their  hives  in  foreft- trees,  or  burrow  ill 
the  ground  like  wafps  and  hornets. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  vines  might  be  multi¬ 
plied  and  grades  improved  by  right  culture  in  fome 
of  our  colonies :  But  the  native  vines  of  our  new 
acquifition,  Canada ,  Hand  a  better  chance  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  good  degree  of  perfection.  Very  confi- 
derable  are  the  fums  which  we  fend  annually  to 
France ,  Spain ,  Portugal ,  &c .  upon  this  account. 
Nay,  I  have  been  allured,  from  the  belt  authority, 
that  even  Ireland  alone  expends  3000/.  a  week  in 
French  clarets. 

Robert  Child ,  the  true  author  of  the  famous  Frea- 
tife  on  Hujbandry ,  commonly  called  Hartlib’s  Le¬ 
gacy,  animated  by  an  enthufiafm  which  (food,  as 
it  were,  in  the  place  of  knowledge  (for  Canada ,  at 
that  time,  was  very  imperfectly  known  to  us)  faw, 
at  lead,  a  century  ago,  the  notable  improvements 
that  might  be  made,  and  the  confiderable  advan¬ 
tages  that  might  be  drawn  from  a  right  management 
of  vineyards  upon  that  vaft  continent  (a  large  part  of 
which  formerly  belonged  to  us,  and  was  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  old  Carolana.)  I  am  pleafed  to  tread 
in  the  fteps  of  fo  great  a  genius : 

- -  Ire  per  omnem 

(Sic  amor  eft)  heroa  volo.-— - — 

St  at. 

\ 

Vines  grow  wild  in  Canada  (particularly  in  the 
parts  near  the  MiJJfppi )  and  that  almoft  from  the 

I  .  fouther- 
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fouthermod  extremities  of  that  country  to  300 
miles  northwards.  Other  accounts*  allure  us,  that 
they  extend  farther,  even  to  40  degrees  of  north 
latitude  :  Particularly  from  the  fouth-wed  coads  of 
lake  Illinois  to  the  banks  of  the  river  abovemen- 
tioned  ;  a  trad;  of  country  equal  in  fize  to  one  third 
of  England.  In  many  of  thele  parts  the  vines  are  fo 
numeroufly  difperfed,  that  a  man  can  hardly  walk 
200  paces  without  finding  them. 

Ehree  forts  may  be  rendered  ufeful  for  making 
wine  and  brandy  :  T he  fourth  fort  is  rather  a  matter 
of  curiofity. 

/ 

(1.)  The  firft  fort  grows  on  the  riling  borders  of 
dry  healthy  pafture  meadows.  The  fruit  of  it  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  one  fpecies  of  Burgundy  grape9 
But  as  the  edges  of  dry  meadows,  in  this  country, 
are  fkirted  with  thickets  and  forefts,  whole  fhade 
and  drip  are  equally  hurtful,  only  a  paffable  wine  is 
made  from  it  in  its  prefent  wild  date. 

(2.)  The  fecond  kind  is  much  commended  by 
the  Englijh  writer  above  cited,  f  and  that  as  long 
ago  as  in  the  year  1651.  A  French  author  of  re¬ 
pute  confirms,  from  his  own  knowledge,  every  par¬ 
ticular  of  this  account,  in  a  relation  publilhed  in 
1758.  This  is  the  vine  that  bears  the  currant-grape, 
and  perfedlly  refembles  that  of  Corinth  in  its  wood, 
leaf,  manner  of  growth,  and  the  fugary  tade  of  its 
fruit.  Of  courfe,  a  right  management  of  it  might 
fave  the  out-going  of  much  money  to  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  for  a  fpecies  of  dried  fruit  fo  highly  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  common  Englijh  palate.  The  greennefs 
of  its  leaves  and  fruit  make  no  real  objection  againd 
it  ^  remove  the  cuttings  of  this  vine  from  immenl'e 
fhady  foreds  (for  it  naturally  feeks  to  climb  up  trees 

by 

*  Decouverte  de  Hennepin.  Voyage  du  Baron  la  Hontan , 
Be  c. 

t  See  Hart li  b’s  Legacy. 
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by  way  of  fupport)  and  plant  them  (trellice,  or  cra¬ 
dle  faihion)  in  a  vineyard  properly  prepared,  which 
enjoys  an  airy  fun-fhine  expofure,  and  the  leaves 
and  fruit  will  loon  acquire  that  true  colour  and  tafte 
which  are  the  confequences  of  being  thoroughly  ri- 
pened.  For,  if  one  of  thefe  vines,  by  pure  chance* 
happens  to  grow  in  a  dry  field  unencumbered  by 
woods,  its  grapes  are  well-coloured  and  lufcious. — « 
Of  its  wine,  at  prefent,  no  judgment  can  be  form¬ 
ed  in  its  wild  uncultivated  hate  of  nature. 

(3.)  The  third  fort  bids  the  faireft  for  making  a 
rich  delicious  wine,  of  any  grapes  in  this  country 
hitherto  known  to  us :  And  doubtlefs  our  know-** 
ledge,  at  prefent,  in  this  article,  is  extremely  limi¬ 
ted.  It  is  of  the  mufcadel-kind ,  and  grows  on  the 
hopes  of  hills  and  other  dry  elevated  grounds  in  the 
fouthermoh  parts  of  houifiana  and  Canada.  The 
grapes  are  found  to  be  extremely  wholefome*  They 
are  of  an  amber  colour,  and  have  a  rich  fugared 
tafte.  Experience  has  already  Ihewn,  that  excellent 
wine  may  be  made  from  them,  upon  condition  they 
are  cultivated  according  to  art. 

(4.)  The  fourth  fort  is  of  an  uncommon  nature, 
and  hardly  merits  to  be  called  a  vine,  except  from 
a  fimilitude  of  leaves  and  wood.  It  produces  only 
two  grapes  upon  a  ftalk,  and  each  grape  contains  a 
Angle  ftone,  or  rather  a  kernel.  This  fruit  has 
much  the  fize,  colour,  and  flejh  (as  the  French  call 
it)  of  a  violet  damafk  plum  A 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  this  vaft  country  is  of  a  nature  connatural, 
if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  to  the  growth  of  vines.  At  the 
fame  time,  all  travellers  agree,  that  fome  of  the  na- 

I  2  tive 

*  This  corrects  a  grofs  mi  (lake  in  Hennepin  and  la  Honfant 
who  fay,  that  the  bunches  of  grapes  in  Canada  are  fo  extreme¬ 
ly  large,  that  one  or  £wo  prime  grapes  in  a  bunch  are  equal  in 
fize  to  a  middling  plum* 
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tive  grapes  of  Canada  are  of  an  excellent  tafte  in 
their  wild  uncultivated  Hate,  whenever  a  branch  gets 
free  from  the  fhade  and  droppings  of  trees,  and 
enjoys  air  and  fun-fhine :  Though,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  root  cannot  fhare  the  advantage  of  heat.  Not 
to  mention  the  unwholefome  moifture  dripping  from 
the  fhade  above,  and  the  violent  fudtion  of  ftronger 
roots  (its  next  neighbours)  which  continually  op- 
prefs  and  defraud  it :  Yet  Hennepin ,  la  Hontan ,  and 
others,  found  the  mufi ,  expreffed  from  the  beft  of 
thefe  grapes  to  be  extremely  good,  and  preferved 
it  in  calabafhes,  or  gourds,  many  days.  * — Now  we 
all  know  the  improvements  which  right  culture 
may  make  on  any  vegetables  which  have  natural 
good  qualities.  —  So  that  induftry  may  render  the 
future  and  prefent  difference  of  the  Canada  grapes 
as  great  as  that  we  perceive  between  a  wilding  and 
the  fineft  cultivated  apple.  In  proof  of  this,  many 
travellers  have  obferved,  that  the  auricula ,  in  its  na¬ 
tive  ffate  and  fituation,  at  the  feet  of  the  Alps ,  hard¬ 
ly  exceeds,  in  beauty,  a  common  primrofe,  or  cow- 
flip  ;  and  yet  diligence  and  right  management,  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  propagated  this  plant 
over  the  whole  weftern  parts  of  Europe ,  and  brought 
it  to  exhibit  the  richeft  colours  imaginable. 

But  we  are  not  obliged  to  rely  intirely  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  native  Canada  vines  :  Since  new 
forts  (the  growth  of  other  countries)  may  be  car¬ 
ried  thither.  The  French .  at  the  diftance  of  a  league, 
more  or  lefs,  from  our  prefent  territories  (or,  in  other 
words,  where  nothing  lies  between  us  and  them, 
but  the  river  Mijfiftppi )  have  raffed  vineyards  from 
cuttings  of  the  beft  vines  in  o\&  France  with  all  imagi¬ 
nable 

*  «  1  he  vines  of  Canada ,  by  the  afHltance  of  good  culture, 
might  afford  wines  capable  of  vying  with  many  of  the  belt  Eu¬ 
ropean  forts.” 

Decouverte  de  Hennepin,  tom.  I.  I.  i,  c.  25. 
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nable  fuccefs.  *  But  thefe  vines,  and  their  produce, 
are  fo  well  known  in  our  kingdom,  that  it  may  be 
needlefs  to  fay  more  upon  that  head. 

At  the  fame  time,  why  might  not  good  cuttings 
be  procured  from  Portugal ,  Spain ,  the  ifland  of 
Madeira ,  Italy ,  and  Hungary?  —  This  laft  country 
alone,  without  mentioning  the  vintage  of  Tokay , 
will  be  found  to  produce  three  or  four  forts  of  wine, 
which  may  be  thought  to  approach  very  nearly  to,  if 
not  equal,  the  bell  productions  of  France ,  having, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  firmer  body,  and,  of  courfe, 
being  better  enabled  to  bear  the  palfage  from  North 
America. 

Nor  might  it  be  amifs,  by  way  of  experiment, 
to  tranfport  into  Canada  cuttings  of  vines  f  from 
Baccharah  and  Hockheim ,  &c,  in  the  lower  Palatinate 
of  Germany',  which,  in  all  probability,  might  make 
a  return,  in  a  few  years,  far  fuperior  to  the  firft  ex¬ 
pence  and  trouble.  My  reafons  for  fuggefting  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  be  obvious  to 

I  3  every 

*  M.  du  Prate,  gives  £  remarkable  inftance  of  the  fertility 
of  vines  in  Louipana.  I  (hall  fubjom  the  pafTage  in  his  own 
words : 

“  Je  ne  puis  m’  empecher  (dit-il)  a  ce  fujet  de  rappoiter  ce 
qui  arriva  dans  cette  capitale  [la  Nouvelle  Orleans]  a  un  habi¬ 
tant,  par  oa  Ton  pourra  connoitre  quelle  eh  la  fertiljte  de  la 
Louifiane.  II  avoit  plante  dans  foil  jardm  une  traibe  de  niuka.t, 
dans  le  deffein  d’en  faire  par  la  iuite  un  berceau.  Un  de  ics 
enfans  entra  avec  un  petit  negre  dans  le  jardm  qui  fe  trouva,  ou- 
vert  par  hazard  ;  c’etoit  au  mois  de  Jum,  terns  ou  le  raifm  ed  de~ 
ja  mur  en  ce  pays.  Ces  deux  enfans  attaquerent  une  giapne  de 
mu  feat ;  &  n’Vperant  pas  avoir  le  terns  de  la  manger  lur  le  lieu, 
ils  reunirent  leurs  efforts  pour  1  arracher  &  1  em porter.  11s  cn 
Vinrent  a  bout  en  calfant  le  bois  d’  ou  pendoit  la  grappe.  Be 
pere  furvint,  &  apres  le  bruit  ordinaire  en  pared ie  occafion,  il 
coupa,  &  tailla  ce  farment  caffe.  Comrne  on  avoit  encore  plu- 
liers  mois  de  belle  faifon,  le  cep  pouffa  de  nouveau  bois,  &  don¬ 
na  encore  du  trust  qui  munt,  &  fut  auffi  bon  que  le  prennei . 

Hp.  dc  la  Louipane ,  tom.  If.  p  17* 

-f  All  cuttings  of  vines,  removed  to  a  great  diftance,  ought 
to  be  packed  up  with  frefh  mofs  in  an  hogfhead,  bored  tin 6 ugh 
jn  numherlefs  places  with  a  gimblet. 
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every  curious  cultivator,  t  or  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
wines  produced  from  thefe  German  grapes  (however 
excellent  they  may  be)  feem  to  have  fomething  of  a 
natural,  agreeable,  lavage  wildnefs  and  aufterity, 
which  may  not  be  unfuitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
Canada  climate. 

There  are  alfo  fome  excellent  vintage-grapes  in 
Switzerland ,  Croatia ,  and  Friuli ,  one  kind  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  daft-named  country,  which  produces  a 
wine  that  refembles  Madeira  in  take,  ftrength,  and 
colour.  A  wine,  fays  Pliny ,  which  preferred  the 
cm p refs  Livia  to  the  3 2d  year  of  her  age,  who 
attributed  her  longevity  to  drinking  this  wine  and 
no  other  A 

It  no-ways  avails  us  to  remark,  that  the  French 
have  made  little  or  no  wine  in  Canada ,  fince  this 
proceeded  from  the  natural  good  policy  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-country:  Which  had  wine  enough  to  fupply 
her  home  confumption,  and  anfwerthe  demands  of 
her  neighbours  as  well  as  the  few  gentry  of  her  co¬ 
lonies.  Nor  is  it  ever  right  or  ufeful  in  foreign  fettle- 
ments  to  cultivate  any  commodity  which  can  be  raifed , 
and  that  abundantly ,  in  the  parent-kingdom.  But  the 
cafe  is  widely  different,  when  the  pofleflion  of  Cana¬ 
da  is  transferred  to  England. 

#  As  the  matter  before  me,  relating  to  our  colo¬ 
nies,  may  be  looked  upon  as  almoft  a  new  fubjedt 
to  the  generality  of  Engliflj  readers  (it  being  of  no 
An  all  confequence  to  a  trading  nation  like  ours)  let 
me  afk  leave  to  enter,  for  a  fhort  fpace,  into  a  more 
minute  detail :  And  particularly  in  relation  to  cat¬ 
tle,  and  the  culture  of  fome  ufeful  vegetables  not 
hitherto  much  taken  notice  of.  And,  among#  other 
national  jettletnents,  I  treat  of  Canada ,  the  more  at* 
large,  becaufe  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  much 
pains  have  been  taken  to  extradt  any  very  material 

and 

,  h  was  then  called  <vinum  Profeccanum ,  and  now  Peo/ecco - 
wane,  from  a  frna.ll  village  of  that  name  near  T riejte . 
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and  national  advantage  from  it.  Whether  the  ac~ 
quifition  will  ever  fully  anfwer  the  ends  propofed,  in 
a  commercial  or  hufbandry  fenfe,  is  more  than  I 
know  •,  I  am  partly  difmayed  by  the  old  Carthagi¬ 
nian  reafon,  Colrnus  imhecillior  eft  quam  ager .  And, 
therefore,  fome  leffer  acquifition,  fully,  vigoroufly, 
and  effectually  cultivated,  might  have  proved  more 
really  profitable  to  our  nation.  Virgil' s  authority, 
in  this  matter,  carries  a  fort  of  fanCtion  with  it ; 

- - Laudato  ingentia  rura ; 

Exiguum  colito. - 

Yet  ftill  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  fome  not¬ 
able  advantages  may  be  extracted  from  it,  if  colo¬ 
nies  of  fober,  fkilful,  induftrious  peafants  could  be 
fettled  there  inftead  of  negro- Haves  and  tranfported 
felons.  * 

The  horned  cattle  of  the  be  eve -kind,  i.11  this  coun¬ 
try,  are  full  as  large  and  ftrong  as  ours,  though 
different  from  them  in  the  make  of  their  bodies  and 
their  hair.  They  abound  fo  much  in  fome  parts  of 
Canada ,  that  hitherto  it  has  been  hardly  pofiible  to 
reduce  their  numbers.  The  hair,  or  rather  the 
wool,  both  of  the  males  and  females,  is  long  and 
curled :  So  that  it  may  be  manufactured  into  a  warm 
durable  fort  of  cloathing. — Of  the  flefh  of  the  bull, 
in  its  wild  ftate  of  nature,  we  fhall  lay  nothing :  I  he 
flefh  of  the  cows  is  fucculent,  well-tafted,  and  nou- 
rifhing.  Their  udders  and  teats  refemble  thofe  of 
a  mare  or  doe.  Nor  are  they  of  a  favage  difpofi- 
tion  in  their  wild  ftate ;  for  it  has  been  obferved, 
that,  when  the  natives  fhoot  their  calves  in  hunting, 

I  4  they 

*  M.  du  Pratz,  after  16  years  refidence  in  the  French  colo¬ 
nies  of  Louifeana ,  obferves,  that  hardly  any  perfon  goes  to  theie 
fettlements  or  continues  there,  who  understands  or  applies  nm- 
felf  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  or  collecting  and  procuimg 
fuch  things  as  are  the  objedt  ol  commerce.  Hift-  de  LouiJ.c-.ui , 
tom.  III.  p.  341. 
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they  will  remain,  for  fome  time,  with  their  young, 
and  lick  the  hands  of  thofe  that  flea  them.  —  As  to 
the  milk  of  thefe  kine,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
procure  any  certain  information  ;  but  there  is  little 
or  no  reafon  to  be  doubtful  concerning  its  good  qua¬ 
lities.  —  The  male-calves  will  be  made  gentle  and 
tradable  by  caftration,  and,  at  three  years  of  age,  will 
prove  highly  ferviceable  in  cultivating  the  fields. 
This  is  the  main  point  I  contend  for. 

It  may  be  added  farther,  that  the  flefh  of  thefe 
creatures  will  be  improved  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  when  they  are  made  tame  by  the  hufband- 
man ;  fupplied  regularly  with  food  and  litter,  and 
then  fattened  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Where  there  is  grafs  fiifficient,  as  certainly  there 
is  in  all  the  fine  parts  of  Canada ,  it  is  almoft  felf- 
evident,  that  a  breed  of  horfes  and  fbeep  might  be  ea¬ 
sily  brought  from  Mexico*  and  encouraged:  Efpe- 
cially  when  art  is  called  in  to  affift  nature,  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  graifes  is  greatly  improved.  Befides,  it  may 
be  worth  remarking  (fo  great  is  the  divine  care  and 
bounty  in  Supplying  variety  of  food  for  thefe  ufeful 
creatures)  that  the  introduction  of  horfes  and  fneep 
into  a  country  that  affords  us  naturally  nothing  but 
kine,  will  occafion  little  or  no  deficiency  of  pafturage 
in  the  proprietor  ?s  fields ;  for  thefe  three  fpecies  of 
grazing  animals  eat  not  always  the  fame  plants,  nor 
plants  of  the  fame  age,  nor  the  fame  parts  of  the 
fame  plant.  Lucretius ,  with  that  exquifite  elegance 
and  deferiptive  juftnefs  peculiar  to  him,  has  pain¬ 
ted  all  thefe  feveral  forts  of  hufbandry  animals, 

as  grazing  quietly  and  without  envy  in  the  fame 
field, 


,  ft-  Prat^  bought  Mexican  cows  at  Neao  Orleans ,  m 
loif/iana,  for  about  fifty  (hillings  apiece.  He  bought  alfo  Spq* 
%tjb  Hubs,  jewels,  and  fheep,  at  a  reafonable  price, 
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S^pe  etiam  ex  uno  tondentes  gramina  campo 
Laniger <e.  pecudes ,  G  equorum  duellica  proles , 
Buceriaque  greges ,  //E  tegmine  cadi , 

Ex  unoque  fitim  fedantes  jhimine  aqudi , 

Diffmili  vivunt  Jpecie. - 

Bant  a  eft  in  qnovis  genere  herb a  material 
Dijftmilis  ratio. - - 

L.  ii.  v.  659, 

The  patient  ox,  mild  fheep,  and  fiery  deed 
In  the  fame  trails  of  grafs  delight  to  feed: 

One  common  dream  their  thirdy  wants  fupplies. 
They  deep  beneath  one  canopy  of  fkies  : 

Each  leads  a  life  peculiarly  his  own. 

And  eats  what  Heav’n  adigns  his  kind  alone: — 
For  herbs  f  and  nature  thus  fudains  no  wade) 

Give  did* ’rent  parts  for  food  of  cliff ’rent  tade. 

It  may  be  obferved  farther,  that  neither  horfes 
nor  kine  bite  fo  near  the  ground  as  fneep  can :  And 
that  from  the  fize  and  make  of  their  mouths  and 
teeth. -Nay,  what  is  dill  more  remarkable,  the 
clofer  dieep  bite,  the  dner-taded  the  natural  grafs 
becomes  ;  it  alfo  grows  thicker  and  dioots  fader. 

Such  is  the  peculiar  care  and  bounty  of  Provi¬ 
dence  !  All  grafs,  if  fhorn,  or  fed,  before  the  feeds 
are  formed,  grows  the  fader  for  being  cut  or  graz¬ 
ed  !  But,  after  the  feeds  are  formed,  it  begins  gra¬ 
dually  to  exhaud  and  impoverifh  the  ground. 

The  goat  and  chevreuil  are  original  natives  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  For,  befides 
being  as  generally  ufeful  as  any  other  graminivorous 
animal,  they  rob  none  of  them  in  point  of  food  : 
Delpidng  richer  padurages,  and  browzing  on  plants 
that  have  harfh,  acrid,  deleterious,  and  even  poi- 
fonous  qualities.  Flow  beautifully  has  the  author, 
laft-eited,  defcribed  thefe  circumdances  in  goats 


/ 
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and  fwine  with  all  the  charms  of  his  diffufed  poe-* 
try! 

Barbigeras  oleafter  eo  juvat  ufc[ue  capellas , 

Diffluat  ambrofta  quafi  verb  &  neclare  tintlus ; 

At  nihil  eft  homini  fronde  hac  quod  amarius  ext  at. 
Denique  amardcinum  fugitat  fits ,  &  timet  omne 
Unguent um :  Nam  fetigeris  fubus  acre  venenum  eft 
Quod  nos  inter dum  tanquam  recreare  videtur , 

Lucre t ,  1.  vi.  v.  970, 

The  favage  olive  charms  the  goats  harfh  tafte. 

Its  branch  ambrofia,  and  its  juices  nedtar; 

But  bittereft  of  bitter  is  its  touch 
To  human  bps. — The  rav’nous  fwine  efchew 
Odorous  marjoram,  and  arts  perfumes : 

(So  elegant  to  man  !)  —  Thus  what  revives 
Our  ienfes,  is  coarfe  naufeoufnefs  to  them. 

And 

But  to  return  from  thefe  pleaiidg  pictures  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  the  venerable  father  of  Latin  poetry ; 
all  our  ideas  of  improving  the  culture  of  the  land 
and  commercial  interefts  of  our  colonies,  however 
protruding  and  advantageous  they  may  appear  to  be, 
can  never  be  realized  effectually,*  till  perfons  (kill¬ 
ed  in  every  branch  of  rural  (Economics  are  fettled  in 
thofe  colonies  by  public  appointment :  And,  in  fuch 
cafe,  an  account  of  the  experiments  and  improve¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  printed  every  year.  A  board  of 
agriculture ,  therefore,  feems  to  be  as  neceffary  as  a 
poard  of  trade. 

•  This  is  the  main  point  which  I  contend  for. 

Of 

*  Noftro  quoque  vitio  accidit  qui  rem  ruilicam  peffimo  cui- 
que  fervorum  velut  carnifici  noxiae  dedimus,  quam  majorum 
•noitrorum  optimus  quifque  tra&averit. 

Com  m  ella  j  I.  i.  in  Proem, 


painful  luxury 
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Of  the  advantage  of  the  fur-trade  I  ffiall  fay  no¬ 
thing,  as  it  is  well  known  to  every  commercial 
man.  Indeed,  one  great  defideratum  is  here  wanted, 
which  is  to  kill  the  nits  which  breed  in  the  lkins, 
lono*  after  the  animal  is  dead  to  which  the  lkins  be- 

O  m  # 

longed. — To  get  over  the  laft  inconvenience  may 
not  be  difficult :  (If  there  were  occafion,  I  think 
one  might  name  a  remedy  :) — But  to  hinder  France 
from  being  univerfal  miitrefs  and  arbitrefs  of  fa- 
ftions,  language,  &c.  and  dif gracing  furs  as  ffie  has 
already  done,  is  a  work  of  labour,  perfeverance,  and 
fpirit.  Too  much  time  has  eiapfed  :  Men  wear  her 
fetters  with  pride,  and,  as  they  fancy,  with  a  be¬ 
coming  grace : 

— - - Volentes 

Perpopulos  dat  jura,  viamque  affedfat. — ■ 

It  was  certainly  an  overfight,  at  the  peace  of  Aix 
la  Chapelky  to  give  up  the  Roman  language  (which 
lay  fair,  neutral,  and  common  to  all  Europe )  and 
tacitly  allow  the  French  tongue  to  be  the  ftandard- 
language  of 'the  weftern  world;  and  fo  much  the 
rather,  as  it  will  generally  appear  from  hiftory, 
that  the  adopting  a  neighbouring  language  paves 
the  way  to  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  power, 
fooner  or  latter.  —  But  to  return  from  this  fliort  dh 
greffion. 

The  colonifts  of  Canada  might  carry  on  a  confi- 
derable  trade  with  the  hides  of  larger  horned  cattle^ 
and,  as  they  have  no  want  of  bark  for  tanning,  might 
prepare  thefe  hides  at  home  with  tolerable  perfec¬ 
tion.  Nor  need  we  mention  the  fkins  of  elks,  chev- 
reuils,  goats,  and  kids  which  might  be  dreffied  in 
the  fame  place  after  the  fame  manner.  Pafturage 
is  fo  abundant  here,  that  the  old  wild  bulls  have 
frequently  in  them  one  hundred,  and  fometimes. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  of  tallow: 
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And  it  is  good  ceconomy  to  kill  them ;  for,  being 
unwieldy  with  fat,  and  incapable  to  fly,  or  make 
refiftance,  they  always  fall  a  prey  to  the  wolves, 
which  are  fmall,  and  unable  to  deflroy  them,  when 
they  are  young  and  ftrong. 

As  to  timber  ^  the  forts  of  it,  either  for  houfe  or 
fliip  building,  cabinet-making,  vaneering,  &c.  are 
not  to  be  numbered.  The  Canada-cyprefs  is  one  of 
the  moil  (lately  trees  in  the  known  world.  It  works 
eafy,  with  a  fine  polifhed  grain,  and  yet  is  almofl 
incorruptible  in  earth  or  water,  nor  will  the  worms 
at  fea  venture  to  attack  it.  The  cedar  of  this  coun¬ 
ty  might  be  applied  to  various  uleful  purpofes. 
Wrought  into  palifadoes  and  pales,  it  will  laft  confi- 
clerably  longer  than  our  bed  oak ;  and,  as  worms 
never  enter  it,  it  may  be  very  ufeful  for  plank  ino* 
(hips.  f 

Ataize  may  be  railed  in  Canada  to  what  quantity 
we  pieale,  for  it  grows  there  naturally  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  A  ipintuous  liquor  may  be  extrafted  from 
it,  or  it  may  be  made  into  malt. — Hops ,  at  the  fame 
time,  are  natives  of  the  country,  and  grow  chiefly 
in  tne  ravines  or  hollow-ways  of  mountainous  lands, 
from  whence  lets  may  be  taken  at  pleafure,  and 
plantations  formed  ad  infinitum.  Experience  alfo 
(hews,  that  barley  may  be  railed  here  with  meat 
cafe. 

It 

4  'The  French  in  this  country  have  diicovered  2  kinds  of  pines, 
and  4  of  firs  :  White  and  red  cedar-trees,  red  oaks,  the  white- 
wood,  female-clouded  maple,  3  forts  of  walnut-trees,  red  elms, 
abundance  or  beech- forefts,  and  cherry-trees  finely  veined,  and 
of  an  excellent  grain  for  cabinet-makers. 

Tne  white-wood,  befides  its  other  ufes,  affords  a  thread  in 
the  inner  j)ellicules  of  its  bark,  which  may  be  manufactured  like 
hemp.  -Mid  thus  a  plant  called  cahuya ,  or  pita,  which  grows 
ju  great  abundance  on  tne  mountains  of  Peru  near  Lima ,  gives 
us  a  very  fine  ffrong  thread.  Voyage  de  Dorn.  John  Cv  Anth.  Vlloa . 

,  ,lC  white-wood  tree  (  bignonia)  is  of  a  large  growth,  and 
Tie.ds  abundance  of  (hade.  The  leaves  referable  thofe  of  a  laurel. 
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It  is  poffible  to  raife  as  much  rice  here  as  can  be 
defired,  which  would  fave  the  out-going  of  confi- 
derable  fums  of  money  from  England  to  t he  Levant. 
Nor  might  it  be  a  bad  fuccedaneum ,  when  corn  is 
dear. 

The  olives  preferved  for  eating,  or  prefifed  for  oil, 
are  acknowledged  by  natives  of  Provence ,  fettled  in 
Louifiana  and  Canada ,  to  be  equal  in  goodnefs  to 
thofe  of  their  own  country. 

Silk  might  be  procured  here  in  great  quantities* 
for  the  country  abounds  with  mulberry-trees,  both 
white  and  red,  which  grow  naturally  in  the  upland 
Grounds.  This  filk  is  as  ftrong  and  fine  as  that  of 
France .  Nor  is  any  thing  more  eafy  than  to  raife 
plantations  of  thefe  mulberry-trees,  where  filk- 
worms  may  be  found  in  great  abundance. 

Cotton  might  be  made  another  article  of  com- 
merce  y  not  the  tree-cotton ,  but  the  rot  ion-plant. 
The  wool  of  this  cotton  is  not  10  long,  nor  fo  foft 
as  the  former ;  but  is  white  and  fine,  and  may  be 
turned  to  o-ood  account.  Mills  ought  to  be  made 
to  feparate  the  feeds  from  the  down,  and  in  that 
confifts  the  whole  difficulty  of  this  manufacture.  E 

Indigo  (in  addition  to  what  I  have  oblerved  in 
another  place)  may  be  railed  here  to  as  great 
perfection,  at  leaft,  as  in  the  American  iflands ;  but, 
whether  it  can  be  ever  brought  to  vie  with  the 
Mexican  indigo,  is  a  point  to  be  excepted  for  the 
prefent.  Nor  will  thefe  plants  admit  of  more  than 
three  cuttings  in  one  year,  whereas  thofe  of  the 
ifiands  are  cut  four  times  :  But  then  the  colour  of 
the  plant’s  juice  in  Canada  is  more  lively  (being 
lefs  tinged  with  a  brownilh  yellow)  and  the  produce 
of  leaves  more  abundant. 

Raifin.o-  tobacco  is  a  favourite  branch  of  agricul- 
ture  in  our  Englifv  colonies.  It  is  a  native  ot  Ca¬ 
nada^ 

t  The  cotton,  here  fuoken  of,  is  called,  in  our  colonies,  French 
cotton. 
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naday  and  the  inhabitants  have  made  ufe  of  it  from 
times  immemorial  for  fmoaking  in  their  lacred  ca¬ 
lumet  of  peace.  This  plant  (of  which  Canada  pro¬ 
duces  two  forts)  is  of  a  large  growth,  even  in  the 
wild  date  of  nature  ^  and  has  a  pleafing  drength, 
without  being  heady.  — •  When  rightly  cultivated 
and  cured,  it  is  thought  neither  the  Oronoko  nor 
Virginian  forts  will  exceed  it. 

No  foil  is  better  qualified  to  bear  faffron\  which 
will  prove  a  very  profitable  merchandize,  if  lent 
only  to  Mexico ,  where  the  Spaniards  have  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  it. 

The  wild  hemp  of  this  country  (which  ufually 
grows  near  the  lakes)  is  of  a  large  fort,  and  fitted; 
for  making  cables  and  drong  cordage.  Flax  has 
been  iown  here  with  good  fuccefs. 

It  is  poffible  that  painters  may  procure  from 
hence  feme  new  forts  of  colours.  I  will  mention  only 
the  foot-blacky  which  may  be  extracted  in  abun¬ 
dance  from  the  larch  and  other  reimiferous  trees 
with  which  this  country  abounds. —  Miniature-pain¬ 
ters,  wafhers  of  prints,  and  efpecially  dyers,  may 
find  a  new  fupply  of  colours.  In  the  latter  indance, 
we  will  juft  take  notice  of  a  couple  of  vegetables, 
the  ayac-wocd  and  the  achetchy:  Both  which,  as  1  am 
informed,  are  round  in  feme  parts  of  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  Louifiana . 

The  ayac-wood  is  a  little  tree,  the  deco&ion  of 
whofe  chips  yields  a  fine  yellow  colour.  The  leaves, 
boiled  and  lqueezed,  give  the  fame  colour,  but  of 
a  paler  cad.  (See  a  print  of  this  tree,  Plate  III.) 

The  achetchy  is  a  fmall  humble  plant,  about  feven 
inches  high,  and  grows  only  under  the  diade  of  large 
trees  in  foreds.  I  he  fiioots  of  its  root,  which  are 
numerous,  are  about  3  lines  diameter,  and  full  of 
a  bright  juice,  refembling,  in  colour,  the  blood  of 
a  pullet.  As  the  natives  are  not  fond  of  yellow, 
they  ufe  ayac  for  a  ground-colour,  and  afterwards 
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the  achetchy  for  a  fecond  tindure.  If  the  thing  dyed 
paffes  through  thefe  two  operations,  what  was  ori¬ 
ginally  white,  and  then  yellow,  becomes  a  bright 
fcarlet :  And  the  hair,  or  wool  of  the  Canada  wild 
beeves,  which  is  naturally  of  a  chefnut  colour,  is 
tranfmuted  into  a  brown  red. 

Nor  will  medicinal  vegetables  be  wanting,  when¬ 
ever  a  fkilful  naturalift  or  phyfician  fhall  examine 
the  productions  of  this  immenfe  trad  of  country. 
The  falfaparilla ,*  in  particular,  is  equal  in  goodnefs 
to  that  of  Mexico .  The  fajjafras .  tree  (which  is  an 
ever-green)  grows  to  a  large  fize,  infomuch  that 
the  bole  or  trunk  has  been  fometimes  found  to  mea- 
fure  more  than  two  feet  diameter.  The  efquine  has 
the  fame  fudorifical  virtues  with  the  two  former 
trees,  and  a  decoction  of  its  roots  is  famous  for  en¬ 
couraging  the  growth  of  hair.  It  is  a  little  Ihrub, 
armed  with  prickles,  refembling  a  thorn-bu£h,  and 
one  fpecies  of  liane. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  liane  ^  called  the  bearded ,  be¬ 
ing  armed  with  little  Bib-hooks  about  an  inch  long 
in  the  fhank,  and  as  large  as  an  horfe-hair,  which 
lay  hold  of  any  tree  that  grows  near  it,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  (by  a  kind  of  fympathy,  as  it  were)  on  the 
copalm  tree.  So  that*  if  a  plant  of  this  fpecies  of 
liane  grew  one  foot,  for  inftance,  from  any  com¬ 
mon  tree,  and  two  feet  from  the  copalm  tree,  its 
branches  would  forthwith  diverge  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter.  A  decodion  of  this  plant  is  of  fingular  ufe  in 
curing  fevers,  fo  that  feme  prefer  it  to  the  quin¬ 
quina. 

The  fruit  of  a  third  fort  of  liane  is  remarkably 
crood  in  fome  obftrudions,  and  a  fourth  fort  is 
known  by  the  natives  to  cure  the  wounds  given  by 
poifoned  arrows. 

Ano- 

*  See  prints  of  the  falfaparilla,  fafTafras  tree,  efquine,  beard' 
ed  liane,  plat  de  bois,  and  copalm  tree,  in  Plate  III. 
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Another  plant,  named,  by  the  French ,  plat  de  hois , 
having  a  flat  root  like  a  tea-faucer,  or  the  Norway 
and  Swedifh  turnip,  called  napper ,  is  a  more  power¬ 
ful  fudorific  than  any  of  thole  abovementioned,  and 
preferred  by  the  natives  in  cafes  of  emergency. 

But  the  glory  of  the  North- American  forefts  is  the 
copalm  tree ,  which  grows  in  inch  abundance,  that 
Providence  feems  to  have  placed  it  near,  at  hand  for 
all  that  want  it.  No  one,  as  yet,  knows  one  fifth 
part  of  its  medicinal  ufes.  Its  balm,  which,  if  I 
miftake  not,  is  called,  in  France ,  copahu ,  is  a  molt 
excellent  febrifuge,  and  of  fovereign  ufe  in  d  re  fling 
green  wounds  and  ulcers. 

It  may  be  needlefs  to  mention  the  various  forts 
of  marie,  gypfum ,  and  fine  clays  in  Canada ;  which 
latter  may  be  ufed  for  making  porcelain,  earthern 
vefiels,  bricks  and  tiles. 

Bricks  have  been  fold,  in  fome  of  the  French  fet- 
tlements,  for  ten  fhillings  a  thoufand,  which  is  as 
cheap  as  they  can  be  bought  for  in  any  village  in 
England.  —  Salt-petre  is  very  common  •,  iron-mines 
have  been  difcovered  in  Louifiana ,  nor  is  it  much 
to  be  doubted,  but  that  they  may  be  found  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  as  alfo  lead ,  copper ,  &c.  and  many  other  va¬ 
luable  minerals.  Nor  will  the  fearch  after  them  be 
difficult  or  expenfive,  if  the  borer  be  made  ufe  of. 
Such  grounds  are  particularly  to  be  examined  as 
Hand  high,  and  where  the  few  vegetables  it  produ¬ 
ces  are  meagre,  crooked,  yellow,  and  cankered,  or, 
to  ufe  the  poet’s  words,  it  muft  be  a  fort  of  land 

Where  half  an  acre's  corn  is  half  a  Jheaf  f 

Much  might  be  done  both  here  and  in  our  other 
American  fettlements,  if  men  were  animated  with 
the  true  fpirit  of  induftrious  cultivation.  But  it  has 
been  obferved,  ever  fince  the  foundation  of  mo¬ 
dern 
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dern  colonies,  that  the  Englifh  and  French  (for  it 
may  be  needlefs  to  mention  the  Portuguefe  and  Spa¬ 
niards)  have  chofen  generally  to  adopt  the  old  bar¬ 
barous  prabtice  of  culture  from  the  natives.  And 
why  ?  Becaufe  it  is  more  lazy,  as  well  as  more  com¬ 
pendious.  As  therefore,  at  prefent,  we  hardly  know 
the  aftual  productions  of  our  American  fettlernents, 
how  is  it  probable  we  fhall  be  acquainted  with  the 
potential  ones,  except  chofen  perfons,  as  before  fugr 
o-efted,  are  there  fettled •,  being  men  of  approved 
(kill  in  agriculture,  and  every  other  part  of  natural 
knowledge,  which  fupplies  food  to  man  and  cattle, 
as  well  as  materials  for  arts,  trade,  and  commerce  ? 
— France  has  not  been  inabtive  in  making  fome  dil- 
coveries  of  late  years ;  but  the  Fanes  and  Swedes 
feem  to  me  to  have  taken  a  turn  of  a  more  prabtical 
advantageous  nature  to  fociety  *,  employing  them- 
felves  (and  that  fuccefsfully)  in  cultivating  at  home 
all  the  new  ufeful  forts  of  trees  in  the  forefts  of  Ca¬ 
nada, ,  whilft  the  French  were  occupied  in  iettlmg 

the  figure  of  the  earth.  #  r  . 

Some  or  other  of  our  colonies  might  alio  iupp^y 
us  with  great  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax,  mails  for 
fhips,  and  various  forts  of  timber  for  folid  or  ele¬ 
gant  ufes  *,  to  which  may  be  added  pitch,  tai ,  rehn, 
&c.  and,  as  for  precious  ftones,  ambergrife,  pearl- 
fifheries,  filver-mines,  gold-mines,  and  the  like,  it 
is  much  better  to  leave  the  Spaniards  to  iearch  ror 
them  ;  feeing  the  produce  of  their  labour,  by  ap¬ 
plying  them  with  the  neceflaries  of  life  in  the 
way  of  trade,  muft  ultimately  tend  to  enrich  our- 
felves. - -  Nor  may  it  be  amifs  always  to  remem¬ 

ber,  with  thankfulnefs,  that,.  where  Nature  has 
denied  mines,  fhe  generally  gives  a  deep  rich  foil* 
which  affords  more  ufeful  wealth  to  the  mduftnous 
cultivator.  It  was  in  a  rocky  barren  tract  of  land, 
with  here  and  there  fome  flckly  herbs,  thiply  dnpcv- 
fed  (as  on  the  mountains  of  Pot  oft)  where  Ovid  tells 
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us,  that  Oreades ,  after  a  long  purfuit,  is  reported 
to  have  found  the  demofi ,  Famine ; 

* 

Devenit  in  Scythiam,  rigidique  cacumina  montis  ^ 
(Caucafon  appellant.) 

Quaaitamque  Famem  lapidofo  vidit  in  agro, 
Unguibus  &  vellentem  dentibus  herbas. 

Met.  viii.  v.  800. 


I  will  now  return  to  feme  improvements  of  huf- 
handry  in  the  European  methods  of  culture,  and 
here  I  will  firft  mention  the  cultivation  of  the  larch- 
tree  (or  larix  deciduis  folds )  concerning  which  it  is 
reported,  by  authors  of  reputation,  in  this,  the  laft, 
and  the  preceding  century,  that  old  larch-timber 
is,  as  it  were,  impenetrable  to  the  ftrokes  of  an 
ax :  Others  alTert,  that,  if  it  be  buried  3  months 
in  the  drain,  or  link  of  a  dunghil,  and  then  ileep- 
ed  in  a  river  3  months  more,  it  will  become  hard 
like  Hone,  and  refill  putrefaction  for  many  ages : 
But  (allowing  for  feme  little  hyperbole  in  thefe° ca¬ 
lcs)  thus  much  feems  certain:  No  timber  will  prove 
more  ufeful  for  fh ip-building,  in  part,  at  lead,  if 
not  in  the  whole ;  *  and  no  common  wood,  in  fo¬ 
reign 


*  We  have  fpoken  with  this  precaution,  becaufe  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  author  of  the  Treatife  fur  la  Difette  des  Boisy  publilhed  two 
years  ago  at  Zurich ,  remarks,  that  veiy  large  beams  of  this 
wood,  in  cafe  they  are  not  thoroughly  feafoned,  are  apt  to  warp, 
after  being  hewn  and  fquared ;  which  feems,  at  firft  light,  to 
disagree  with  what  will  be  faid  about  pi&ure-boards,  £sV.  but 
this,  in  my  opinion,  implies  no  contradi&ion  in  the  two  after- 
dons,  as  it  is  natural  enough  to  think,  that  large  beams  will  be 
more  difficult  to  dry  than  planks,  boards,  or  fmaller  pieces  of 
timber. 

Virgd  and  Horace  probably  meant  the  larch-tree,  when  they 
faid,  , 


— — —  T)  at  utile  lignum 
Navighs  ptnus.  — — — — 
Qujanbvis  Pontic  a  ptnus , 
Syhia’flia  nob  ills. 


And, 
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reign  countries,  bears  an  higher  price  than  that  of 
the  larch-tree.  It  has  likewife  (befides  its  durable- 
nefs)  another  moil  valuable  quality  in  houfe-build- 
ing :  Which  is,  that  no  timber  is  fo  unapt  to  take 
fire,  or  confumes  fo  unwillingly;  infomuch  that 
there  is  fome  difficulty  to  burn  a  large  cleft  of  it, 
even  on  the  hearth.  * 

Mr.  Miller ,  than  whom  few  writers  are  more 
cautious  and  accurate,  or  have  taken  greater  pains, 
feems  to  doubt  this  fad,  from  the  apparent  impro¬ 
bability  that  a  refinous  wood  fhould  be  unapt  to 
take  fire :  And,  indeed,  it  feems  to  be  a  juft  and 
fenfible  query  ;  nor  can  I  fatisfy  his  doubt  from  my 
own  obfer  vatio  n  ;  for,  though  I  have  lived  a  confi- 
derable  time  in  countries  where  this  wood  is  com¬ 
mon,  yet,  as  the  inhabitants  ufe  neither  hearth  or 
grates  (but  ftoves  only,  where  the  fire  is  concealed) 
I  happened  not  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  fubjed. 
But  Matthioli  (nrft  phyfician  to  Ferdinand ,  arch¬ 
duke  of  Auftria ,  and  king  of  the  Romans  in  1554) 

K  2  who 

And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  conquerors,  at  the  Ifihmian  games,, 
were  crowned  with  pine-branches  as  a  maritime  honour . 

A  modern  claffic  (peaks  of  the  larch-tree  as  follows  : 

Non  illam  immerito  colit,  &  fibi  vindicat  unatn 
Neptunus,  plantarum  alias  non  magnus  amator ; 

Ilia  folo  fiabili,  &  natali  colle  relifto, 

(Quo  ventofa  diu  jadtato  vertice  bella 
fradufit  juvenis)  montes  habitare  marinos 
Gaudet,  &  aequoreis  occurrere  nuda  procellis : 

O  fruitra  generi  pfantaram  hominumque  negatas, 
Difclufafque  folo,  &  donatas  pifcibus  undas ! 

Naturae  fuperant  ars  atque  indujiria  leges, 

Arboribufque  virifque  fit  altera  patria  pontus. 

Couleius  de  Plan T\  1.  v» 

*  There  are  other  forts  of  wood,  which  are,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  incombuftible,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  very  unwilling 
to  take  fire.  Thus  I  am  allured,  from  good  authority,  that  the 
timber  of  the  falTafras tree  cannot  be  burned  alone,  but  fome 
other  wood  mull  be  mixed  with  it. 
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who  lived  at  Gratz  in  Stiria ,  obferves  to  this  effect, 
in  a  country  where  there  are  abundance  of  iron¬ 
works,  and  confequently  a  great  confumption  of 
fewel.  I  Jis  words  are  thefe  : 

44  Unwilling  as  this  wood  may  be  to  take  fire, 
44  yet  it  is  no-ways  difficult  to  burn  it  in  kilns, 
**  glafs-houfes,  and  furnaces1  belonging  to  iron- 
44  works,  when  once  the  innde  of  thefe  recepta- 
44  cles  is  rendered  intenfely  hot.  Such  is  the  prac- 
44  tice  in  the  iron-works  of  Stiria  and  the  biffiop- 
44  ric  of  Trent,  where  this  wood  is  of  lingular  ufe, 
4C  when  there  is  heat  fufficiently  fierce  and  ftrong 
“  to  penetrate  it  forcibly  *  ” —  And  here  it  might 
appear  incredible  to  the  reader,  if  one  were  to  tell 
him  (on  pretty  good  authority  received  from  na¬ 
tives  of  thofe  countries)  how  long  a  lump  of  larch- 
wood,  thoroughly  red-hot,  and  taken  out  of  thefe 
furnaces*,  may  be  kept  alive,  if  it  be  covered 
clofely  with  embers  and  allies. 

Yet  ftill  from  appearances,  as  wre!l  as  common 
probability,  I  am  inclined  to  favour  Mr.  Miller's 
opinion,  which  leems  to  be  ftrengthened  by  M.  du 
Hamel ,  who  tells  us  from  accounts  tranfmitted  to 
him,  44  That  the  refinous  fubftance  in  larch-trees 
44  is  looked  upon  to  be  very  combuflible  ;  and 
44  therefore  there  is  a  public  order  in  the  diftridt 
44  near  Briancon,  that  houfes  built  with  fuch  tim- 
44  ber  ffiould  never  join,  but  Hand  at  a  certain 
44  diflance  -f. 

44  Hoyfes  built  with  this  timber,”  continues  he, 
64  look  quite  white  at  firfl,  but,  in  two  or  three 
44  years,  the  outfide  turns  black  like  charcoal, 
44  whilit  all  the  joints  and  chinks  are  clofed  with 
44  refin  extracted  from  the  pores  of  the  wood  by 
44  the  fun’s  heat-,  which  refin  forms  a  kind  of  var- 

44  nifli 

*  Comment,  in  Diofcorid. 

t  b  r  ait  e  dcs  Arbres  IA  Ar  butts  qui  fe  cult  invent  sn  plaint  ‘Terre* 
tom.  I.  4°.  p.  336. 
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<c  nifh  hardened  by  the  air,  and  of  a  bright  polifh 
<c  no-ways  unpleafing  to  the  eye. 

“  This  exfudation,  confidered  as  a  glue,  binds 
“  together  the  frame-work  of  houfes,  and  enables 
“  them  to  refill  the  violence  of  winds  *,  whilft,  in 

the  mean  time,  as  a  varnifh,  it  becomes  imper- 
tc  vious  to  rains,  which  Aide  off  immediately 
“  from  it.” 

Experience  alone  can  lead  us  to  adopt  the  true 
opinion.  ' 

Many  palaces  are  built  at  Venice  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  with  this  timber  •,  but  under  water  it 
aimoft  petrifies,  and  is  capable  of  fupporting  a  lur- 
prifmg  weight.  It  is  alfo  of  Angular  ufe  in 
ftreno-thenino-  the  wooden  frame-work  of  bridges, 
or,  where  there  is  occafion,  to  mortife  wood  into 
avails  or  earth. 

Upon  this  wood  Raphael  and  other  eminent 
mailers  chofe  to  paint  their  pictures  for,  befides 
being  extremely  folid,  it  admits  a  fine  polifh,  or 
firm  fmoothnefs,  which  contributes  to  throw  forth 
the  colouring  with  uncommon  iullre  : 

- Annis  non  expugnabile  lignum : 

Illufirat  pi  It  or  is  opus. - — - 

It  is  likewife  thought  to  be  inacceffible  to  the 
attacks  of  worms.  On  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as 
not  being  liable  to  warp  when  lawn  and  well  fea- 
foned,  the  modern  Italians  uie  it  for  back- boards 
to  place  behind  line  drawings,  when  they  frame  and 
glafs  them  ;  as  alfo  for  pidlure-frames,  table- 
frames,  &c.  becaufe  no  other  wood  gives  gilding 
fuch  force,  brightnefs,  and,  as  it  were,  a  fort  of 
natural  burnilhing;  and  this  is  the  main  fecret  why 
Italian  gilding  on  wood  is  fo  greatly  preferable  to 
ours,  which  has  often  a  tarnillied  fpongy  call,  and 
looks  like  gilt  gingerbread.  And  again,  it  my 

K  a  memory 
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memory  deceives  me  not  greatly,  the  Italians  pre  • 
fer  it  before  all  forts  of  wood  for  making  the  wheels 
of  poft-chaifes,  &c.  as  being  very  durable  and 
unapt  to  crack.— No  boards  make  better  wainfcot- 
ing,  or  take  paint  better :  Not  to  mention  (if  that 
circumfhmce  be  true)  their  natural  fecurity  againft 
fire.— No  wood  affords  fuch  durable  pipe-ftaves 
tor  cafks,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  preferve  the 
good  tafte  of  wine  to  admiration. 

In  the  country  of  the  Grifons  *,  the  inhabitants 
matte  fhmgles  p  of  this  timber,  which  laft  from 
generation  to  generation.  This  application  of  it 
in  our  kingdom  would  be  invaluable,  for  covering 
barns  and  other  ordinary  out-houfes.  The  very 
look  of  it  would  be  beautiful  and  1 1  u  fb  a  n  d  m  an  -  like  ^ 
lor  the  roof  would  lie  fmooth  and  regular,  generally 
(peaking.  Neither  rains  would  rot  it,  nor  winds 
ruffle  it,  nor  might  it  be  apt  to  catch  fire.  Where¬ 
as  thatch  is  always  liable  to  thefe  accidents,  and, 
though  it .  be  cheap  at  firft,  is  dearer  in  the  long- 
run  than  tiling  or  Hating  being  for  ever  in  dif- 
order,  and  repaired  in  unfightly  patches :  Not  to 
mention  its  harbouring  fparrows,  hurtful  infeeds, 
and  being  continually  covered  in  the  infide  with 
cobwebs,  duff,  and  all  forts  of  foulnefs,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  corn  and  hay. 

.  ^N°r  is  the  larch-tree  without  its  medicinal  ufes, 
1  he  belt  fort  of  agaric  is  gathered  from  its  bark  ; 
and  the  fame  bark,  upon  incifion  made,  yields  the 
pureft  Venetian  turpentine. 

It  is  a  farther  advantage,  that,  this  excellent 
tree  difiikes  a  rich,  moift  foil,  and  thrives  beff  in, 

fuc.h 

*  forfeit e  de  Bois,  a  Zurich.  1761,  p.  160. 
f  Shingles  are  boards  ufed  in  the  manner  of  tiling  :  Thofe  of 
the  Grzjonsyl  am  informed,  are  nailed  down  to  th<?  rafters,  be- 
mg  halt  an  inch  thick,  and  the  fuperheies  one  foot  fquar.e, 

1;  In  a  part  of  England,  where  high  winds  are  frequent,  I 
have  known  the  thatch  of  a  fmall  farm  and  out-houfes  coft  th$ 
fancllopd,  at  an  average,  40/.  in  twenty  year§. 
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fuch  poor  lands  as  may  be  eafily  and  profitably 
(pared  for  plantations  5  namelyy  cold,  meagre,  gra¬ 
velly,  or  dony  lands,  provided  the  roots  can  find 
depth  to  penetrate  downwards.  It  grows  (lowly 
the  firft  four  years  *,  but,  in  twenty  years,  will  ex¬ 
ceed  a  fir-tree,  in  girth  and  height,  that  is  doubly 
older. — A  plantation  of  100,000  larch-trees  was 
raifed  lately  in  a  little  diftridt  -of  Germany  called 
Wernigerode. — Nor  is  there  any  reafon  for  doubt¬ 
ing  that  this  tree  will  not  thrive  to  admiration  in 

O  ' 

England ;  for  feme  of  them,  about  forty  years  ago, 
came  to  full  fize  and  perfection  near  Chelmsford  in 
EJfex :  And  Mr.  Miller  mentions  others  of  a  cohfi- 
derable  growth  at  Wimbleton  in  Surry,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  quantity  of  cones  every  year. 

What  obdru&s  the  removal  or  tranfplanting  of 
young  larches,  about  three  years  old,  is  the  violent 
force  of  the  fun’s  heat  in  fome  countries :  But, 
with  us,  in  this  temperate  climate,  there  is  not 
much  to  fear  in  that  refpefl,  provided  we  proceed 
with  common  caution  :  For  no  plants  are  more  im¬ 
patient  of  the  fun’s  heat*,  and  of  courfe  thrive  even 
upon  the  Apennine  mountains,  where  they  multi-  , 
ply  themfelves  into  forefls  by  the  falling  ol  their 
cones.  —  Of  courfe,  fome  advife  us  to  bury  a 
whole  cone  at  a  depth  of  three  inches,  and  not 
fow  fingle  feeds.  The  fame  perfons  alfo  obferve. 
That,  when  an  old  larch-tree  rots  almoft  to  the 
ground,  the  fined,  healthy,  young  plants  fiprjng 
from  the  flumps.  But  this  is  related  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  others. . 

To  which  may  be  added,  That  the  branches  of 
the  larch  afford  a  thick  pleafing  (hade.  The  whole 
tree,  when  alive  and  growing,  fmells  odoriferous  ; 
and  even  the  timber  has  an  agreeable  fcent,  when 
felled,  fawn,  and  applied  to  domeflic  ufes.  The 
leaves,  in  fpring,  are  of  the  mod  lively  verdure 
that  one  can  behold.  The  flowers  are  male  and 

K  4  female. 
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* 

female.  The  former  are  a  fort  of  catkins;  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  not  only  Angular,  but  beautiful,  being  of  a 
purple-violet  colour.  The  cones  are  finely  tinged 
with  purple,  and  have  almoft  as  pleafing  an  effedt 
as  the  flowers. — The  colour  of  the  wood  feems  to 
depend  on  the  age  of  the  trees. 

Laftly,  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  the  larch-tree 
differs  from  the  pine  in  this  refpedt,  that,  when 
the  new  leaf  comes  out,  the  old  one  is  thrufl: 
off. — Thofe,  who  are  defirous  to  procure  the  ker¬ 
nels  for  feed  from  the  bifhopric  of  Trent,  or  the 
duchies  of  Stiria ,  Carinthia ,  and  Carniola ,  would  do 
beft  to  enquire  for  the  tree  under  the  name  of 
larga ,  and  not  lariche .  It  is  beft  to  have  the  feeds 
brought  from  abroad  (without  the  cones)  in  win¬ 
ter  :  For  heat  diffolves  the  refin,  and  hurts  the 
future  vegetation  of  the  feeds  or  kernels.  M.  du 
Hamel  mentions  another  way  of  faving  them  for 
lowing 

The  larch  is  the  only  tree,  of  the  refinous  kind, 
that  can  bear  the  feverity  of  winter  without  its 
leaves ,  Therefore  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  plant 
it  with  clumps  of  ever-greens,— ■  An  healthy  larch 
will  afford,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  feven  or  eight 
pounds  of  refin  at  each  time  of  boring;  which  may 
be  once  a  year  :  But  trees  that  have  been  thus 
wounded  from  time  to  time,  are  held  in  no  efteem 
by  the  architedt  or  carpenter. 

The  bark  of  the  young  trees  is  ufed  by  tanners, 
v  Laftly,  the  cedar  of  fib  anus,  one  of  the  largeft 
of  all  trees,  is  an  ever -green  larch-tree.  It  iome- 
times  extends  its  branches  eighteen  feet  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  forms  fo  thick  a  covering,  that  one  can 
hardly  fee  to  read  a  book  ot  fmall  print  under  its 
fliade. 

In  the  fame  view  may  be  confidered  a  fpecies  of 
juniper -tree  an  the  Antillas ,  which  Linnaeus  and  du 


*  Traite  des  Arbres,  crV.  torn.  I.  40.  p.  333, 
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Hamel  look  upon  to  be  a  larch  or  cedar.  It  is  one 
of  the  largefh  and  tailed:  trees  in  thole  parts  of  the 
world.  The  planks  are  of  a  mahogany-colour, 
clofe-grained,  firm,  odoriferous,  and  excellent  for 
wainfcoting  and  cabinet-work. 

I  have  been  affured  alfo,  that  the  red  pine  of  La- 
bradore  is  as  good  wood  -as  any  the  world  affords 
for  building  fhips.  The  French  have  long  known 
this  lecret,  and  fave  the  out-going  of  much  mo¬ 
ney  to  RuJJia  and  Norway ,  as  they  can  procure  the 
faid  timber  upon  eafier  terms. 

The  rope-ofier  of  America ,  if  it  could  be  brought 
to  thrive  in  fome  of  our  colonies,  might  have  its 
ules.  The  bed:  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Voyage  down  the  River  of  the  Amazons ,  publifhed  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1747 

As 

*  «  The  plants,  which  draw  the  attention  of  moft  new-com¬ 
ers,  fays  he,  by  their  fingularity,  are  the  lianes ,  or  a  kind  of 
ofiers,  which  ferve  inftead  of  ropes,  and  wherewith  America 
abounds  in  all  the  hot  and  woody  countries  near  rivers.  They 
have  this  property  in  common  to  them  all :  I  hat  they  grow  up 
winding  round  the  trees  and  fhrubs  they  meet,  and,  being  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  very  great  height,  fhoot  out  threads  or  filaments, 
which  falling  down,  in  a  perpendicular  line,  work  themielves 
into  the  earth,  take  root  afrefh,  grow  up  again,  afcending  and 
defcending  alternately.  Meanwhile  others,  being  carried  ob¬ 
liquely  by  the  wind,  or  by  fome  chance,  fallen  frequently  upon 
neighbouring  trees,  and  form  a  confuficn  of  cordage,  hanging 
down,  and  extending  everyway;  which  yields  the  eye  a  profpeft 
very  like  that  of  a  fhip’s*  tackling.  There  are  hardly  any  of 
thefe  lianes  which  have  not  fome  particular  quality  afcribed  to 
them  :  Some  of  which  have  been  very  well  confirmed,  as  is  that 
of  the  ipecacuana.  I  have  myfelf  feen  in  leveral  places  one  kind, 
which  emits  a  very  flrong  fmell,  plainly  refembting  that  of  gar¬ 
lic,  and  of  courfe  eafily  known.  There  are  fome  as  large  as  a 
ipan’s  arm  ;  fome  choak  the  tree  round  which  they  cling,  and 
make  it  aftaally  die  away,  by  winding  themfelves  fo  hard  about 
it ;  which  has  caufed  th  I  Spaniards  to  call  this  plant  matapalo ,  or 
wood-killer.  Sometimes  it  happens,  that  the  tree  withers  away, 
rots,  and  wades,  as  it  Hands ;  fo  that  there  remains  only  the  ara- 
bafque  fret-wurk  of  the  lianes,  which  forms  a  kind  of  wreathed 
column,  felf-fupported,  and  tranfpierced  through  and  plough, 
>vhich  art  would  find  it  vejy  difficult  to  imitated" 
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As  the  introduction  of  a  true  fpirit  and  right 
ufe  of  agriculture  into  our  colonies  (thofe  of  our 
new  acquifitions  in  Canada  and  Florida  particularly) 
may  be  of  lingular  ufe,  firft  to  the  colonifts  them- 
felves,  and  then  to  the  parent-country  from  whence 
they  migrated,.  I  am  in  hopes  the  reader  will  be 
prevailed  upon  to  excufe  the  detail  I  have  given, 
not  only  from  the  importance  of  the  fubjecf,  but 
likewile  from  its  novelty.  I  have,  at  leaft,  in  this 
excurfion,  the  excufe  of  Lucretius  to  plead  : 

* - - Juvatque  novos  decerpere  fores . 

And  now  it  may  be  high  time  to  think  of  return¬ 
ing  to  my  native  country. 

We  are  not  io  careful  in  our  own  country,  as 
perhaps  we  ought  to  be,  in  chufing ,  /owing ,  and  di- 
verfifying  grafs -feeds ;  nor  in  cutting  hay  at  feafon- 
able  times,  and  curing  it  well.  A orth-yhneri ca 
alone  produces  abundance  of  graffes,  which  might 
afford  cheap  as  well  as  plentiful  fuftenance  for  cat¬ 
tle  ;  but  we  are  not  fufficiently  inftrucfted  in  the 
nature,  qualities,  and  culture  of  thefe  vegetables  : 
And^  indeed,  in  the  prefent  and  all  fimifar  cafes, 
we  leem  to  want  courage  and-  perfeverance  ;  for 
one  milcarnage  (however  injudicioufly  the  attempt 
a- as  conducted;  is  caufe  fufficient  for  dillieartening 
a  whole  county  at  leaft  for  a  century.  What  did 
mot  grow ,  and  what  camnot  grow ,  are  terms  con¬ 
vertible  in  the  mouths  of  the  great  vulgar  and  the 
final!.  * 

Therefore,  to  advance  agriculture  to  any  notable 
degree  or  improvement,  better  heads  and  better 
franco,  muft  co-operate  with  thole  of  the  farmer  and 
common  cultivator.  But,  whenever  thefe  latter  ex- 
Ci  t  that  in du ft ry,  and  attain  that  knowledge,  too'e- 
with  fuch  a  trahfable  dilpofttion  and  delire  of 
excelling,  as  even  the  gardener  polishes  (who  is  a 

' 1  man 
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man  no  more  enlightened  originally  than  them- 
felves)  then  hufbandry  will  ariie  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  perfedtion.  And  if  (according  to  the  idea 
of  a  wife  prince  in  Germany  about  a  century  ago  *) 
a  little  book  was  compoied,  containing  the  plain 
folid  incontekable  foundations  of  hufbandry  (to 
which  prints  cut  on  wood  might  be  added,  by  way 
of  catching  the  attention)  and  poor  men’s  children 
were  obliged  to  read  it  over  to  their  makers  and 
mikreffes  in  country-fchools,  fomething  of  a 
ground-work  might  be  laid,  in  order  to  guard 
them  againk  habitudes  and  prejudices,  whilft,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  mind  would  be  fet  to  work  in 
fearching  after  truth,  and  acquiring  knowledge*,  for 
many  a  great  genius  in  hufbandry,  without  knowing 
his  own  powers,  lives  and  dies  in  a  poor  cottage 
Perhaps  this  fcheme  may  be  belt  realized  in  Ireland , 
wrhere  proteflant  chari ty-fchools  are  frequent,  as 
well  as  large,  and  under  a  very  exact  and  careful 
regulation.  Betides,  it  is  in  the  powTer  of  the,  go¬ 
vernors  of  fucb  ichools  to  give  orders,  that  fuch  a 
book  fhould  be  read  by  the  young  people.  Hap¬ 


py  fhall  I  think  myfelf,  if  the  prefent  hint  may 
prove  of  any  the  leak  ufe  to  that  nation  1 

Lord  Molefworth  has  left  us  a  kight  fketch  of 
his  thoughts  upon  this  fubjedt ;  and  as  the  pam¬ 
phlet  J,  which  contains  the  paffage,  is  become 
lcarce  (and  the  rather,  as  it  was  printed  in  Ireland) 
I  fhall  j  uk  give  an  extradf  from  it : 

As 


*  “  E  fonverain”  (fays  a  judicious  anonymous  writer''  vray- 
inent  grand  hcmme  par  fes  virtus  civiles,  cliangea  par  ce  moyen 
tout  a  fois  la  face  des  fes  etats.” 

f  Two  very  ufeful  trails  of  a  different  nature  might  be  re¬ 
commended  to  thefe  fchools ;  the  one  is  Archdeacon  Weljbman  s 
Hujbandmans  Manual ,  pr.  2d.  and  the  other  is  Dr.  Hildrcf  s 
Hujbandman  s  Spiritual  Companion ,  pr.  is.  both  which  pam¬ 
phlets  feem  to  be  copied  from  a  treatife  of  Flanjell  s. 

£  Some  Considerations  for  the  Promoting  of  Agriculture  and  E/ftt 
ploying  the  Poor,  40.  Dubl.  I  /  23* 
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“  As  to  agriculture,  I  fhould  humbly  propofe, 
**  that  a  School  for  Hufhandry  were  eredted  in  every 
“  county,  wherein  an  expert  mailer  of  the  me- 
4C  thods  of  agriculture  fhould  teach,  at  a  fixed 
“  yearly  falary  \  and  that  Tujfer’s  *  old  book  of  huf- 
14  bandry  fhould  be  taught  to  the  boys,  to  read, 
“  to  copy,  and  get  it  by  heart ;  to  which  end  it 
44  might  be  reprinted  and  diftributed.— I  doubt 
“  not  but  fome  Inch  method  as  this  would  make 

huibandmen,  and  prevent  the  increale  of  the 
4 4  poor.” 

Schools  for  poor  folks  children  are  ellablifhed  on 
an  excellent  footing  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  and 
Holland .  The  children  work  one  part  of  the  day, 
and  read  and  v/rite  the  other  part  of  the  day  inter¬ 
changeably,  in  luch  proportions  as  the  governors, 
mailers,  and  miflreffes  think  proper.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  that  worthy  citizen  Thomas  Firmin 
(the  friend  of  Tillotfon)  allures  us,  that  the  children 
of  Norwich ,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  from  the  6th 
to  the  10th  years  of  their  age,  earned  12000/.  a 
year  more  than  fupplied  them  with  food  and  rai¬ 
ment,  merely  by  knitting  fine  jerfey-ftockings  -f\ 
And  thus  children,  at  Nuremberg ,  make  toys  for 
Englifh  children  of  the  lame  age  to  play  with. 

Under  this  article  fomething  may  be  remarked, 
m  regard  to  the  education  of  rich  men’s  children’ 
as  well  as  thofe  belonging  to  poor  men.  Cowley 
wifhed  to  fee  a  college  founded,  in  each  of  our 

univerfities. 


''lujjcrs  book  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  ftanzas  of  four  verfes 
each.  Lord  Molejkvorth's  idea  is  a  good  one;  but  the  poem  is 
very  obfolete,  and  of  courfe  too  hard  to  be  underftood  by  chil¬ 
dren,  oy  even  grown  perfons,  being  publifhed  before  the  year 

f  ~t\i  *  0 0Ine  fna7  think  it  too  long  5  for  it  contains  more  verfes 
than  t  iron's  Georgies.  .  ' 

f  &ome  Propofols  for  Employing  the  Poor,  g0.  1 68 1 ,  p.  3. 

I  would  recommend  this  fcarce  valuable  treatife  to  all  lovers 

natl0ila'1  aconomy-  Hence  arofe  the  idea  of  panlhi  work- 
Homes.  * 


N 
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universities,  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture  *  j  and  perhaps  tliat  wiili  was  formed  upon 
reafonable  expectances  of  fome  fucceis :  For,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  belt  of  many  men’s  observations 
upon  the  fubjedt,  the  proper  time  to  infufe  that 
ufeful  part  of  natural  philofophy,  called  hufbandry, 
is  in  the  earlier  ftage  of  life,  when  there  is  curiofity 
and  impatience  after  knowledge.  And,  if  pradtice 
here  could  be  joined  with  theory,  amufement  in 
the  fields,  enjoying  the  open  air,  exercife,  and  ac¬ 
tivity  agree  well  with  the  turn  and  call  of  young 
people ;  not  to  mention  a  revolution  of  perpetual 
variety,  which  is  very  engaging  at  their  age. 

On  the  contrary  (for  I  am  only  reciting  here  the 
opinions  of  others)  one  of  the  belt  judges  of  agri¬ 
culture  now  in  Europe  has  obferved  to  me,  “  That 
“  little  focieties,  eftablifhed  in  different  provinces 
“  or  counties  of  the  fame  kingdom,  being  fettled 

o  7  o 

cc  at  a  considerable  diftance  from  each  other,  and 
“  placed  fo  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  kingdom 
ct  in  particular  diftridts,  wbth  one  or  more  general 
cc  diredlors,  who  jhould  be  obliged  to  publi/h  every 
year  the  refuli  of  the  feveral  improvements  and  ex- 
cc  periments ,  would  be  infinitely  better  than  read- 
cc  ing  fpeculative  ledlures,  as  is  the  cuftdm  in 
“  fome  foreign  univerfities.” 

It  is  one  point  gained,  without  doubt,  to  be  en¬ 
abled  to  read  the  hufbandry  works  of  Cato,  Varro , 
Virgil ,  and  Columella ,  with  tafte  and  knowledge. 
It  may  open  a  new  walk  on  clafikal  ground  ;  and 
in  all  probability  give  young  men  certain  prc-dif- 
pofitions  in  favour  of  agriculture  :  Yet  ftill  the 
whole,  combined  together,  will  produce  but  flight 
effects,  except  we  call  in  the  affiflances  of  pradtice 
and  experience. 

Something,  in  one  fhape  or  other,  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  done,  and  the  complaint  of  Columella 

fhould 

«► 
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fhould  be  removed,  if  poflible  ;  who  fays  with  fome 
degree  of  warrpth,  Agricolationis  dodlores  qui  fe  pro - 
fiterentur ,  neque  difcipulos  cognovi. 

The  fociety  for  promoting  agriculture,  lately 
eflablilhed  at  Berne,  feems  to  me  to  be  the  belt 
contrived  for  anfwering  its  intentions  of  any  fociety 
of  the  like  nature  in  Europe .  The  Dublin  fociety, 
though  founded  on  a  narrower  bafis,  both  as  to 
objects  and  correfpon dents,  deferv-es  to  be  fpoken 
of  with  great  efleem.  That  of  Fife  any  has  its  me¬ 
rit,  provided  the  Tranfabtions  of  it  were  publifhed 
periodically.  —  France  has  done  much,  but  not 
enough  to  content  thofe  of  her  patriotic  fubjebls 
who  confider  agriculture  in  a  commercial  light. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  one  of  her  writers  obferves, 
(whether  truly,  or  falfely  I  jfhall  not  take  on  me  to 
determine)  “  That  the  miniflry  has  not  had  the 

good  fortune,  for  a  century  paid,  to  underfland 
cc  fome  very  material  maxims  of  admin  iflration ; 
cc  and  that  the  modern  French ,  like  the  old  'Gauls 
“  at  Rome ,  feem  to  have  been  deficient  in  their 

political  arithmetic,” 

The  refpeblable  patriots  in  England ,  that  form 
the  Society  for  Encouraging  ufeful  Arts ,  feem  deter¬ 
mined  (to  their  honour  be  it  fpoken)  to  contribute 
all  that  lies  in  their  power  towards  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  Such  munificence  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  public  profperity  may  be  called  truly  royal, 
as  it  would  caft  a  luflreeven  on  the  greatefl  kings  and 
emperors.  Nay,  fo  extenfive  is  the  generofity  of 
the  perfons  here  mentioned,  that,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  they  would  bellow  more  premiums  in  matters 
of  hufbandry,  if  new  and  proper  obi  eels  of  culture 
fhould  be  fuggefled  to  them ;  which  appears  from 
the  propofals  to  the  public  this  prefen t  year,  where, 
amongfl  other  things,  they  have  excited  all  lovers 
of  hufbandry  to  make  experiments  on  lucerne ,  and 
three  or  four  other  forts  of  vegetable  food,  for  the 

bette^ 
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better  fupport  of  cattle.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
(for  this  I  fpeak  partly  from  the  fuccefs  of  my  own 
experiments)  but  that  various  new  ufcful  attempts 
remain  dill  to  be  made  upon  fifty  plants  and  up¬ 
wards  for  the  like  purpofes  * •,  many  of  which  are 
natives  of  our  own  ifland,  and  others  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  amongft  us  from  abroad  with  little  hazard ; 
not  to  mention  the  varieties  of  forts  under  the 
fame  generical  name  :  As  for  example  in  trefoils . 

But,  in  truth,  focieties  ought  to  be  eftablilhed 
for  promoting  the  well-being  of  agriculture  cnly  -9 
fince  that  art  alone  will  demaitd  the  whole  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  confiderable  number  of  fenhble  perlbns ; 
whilfl,  at  the  lame  time,  experience  and  matter  of 
fabt  are  the  only  fafe  and  ufeful  groundwork  upon 
which  they  can  proceed. 

In  conjunction  with  thefe  afliltances,  the  natural 
philofopher,  the  rnechanift,  and  the  man  of  for¬ 
tune  (who  can  bed  bear  the  hazards  of  an  experi¬ 
ment)  mull  all  join  with  the  laborious  hufband* 
man,  in  order  to  advance  the  art  of  agriculture. 
For  what  improvements  can  reafonably  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  a  poor  uninftructed  farmer,  who  cannot 
wait  for  eventual  gains,  however  probable  •,  but 
thinks  only  of  paying  his  annual  rent  and  acquir- 
ino-  a  fudenance  from  day  to  day  ^  plodding  on 
(lowly  and  heavily  in  the  beaten  track  of  his  ancef- 
tors  and  neighbours,  like  a  bealt  of  burthen,  over¬ 
laden  and  difconfolate  ! 

- - Qui  folus  avita 

Cramina ,  communemque  petit  defenders  campum  ~h 

. — Men  rarely  cultivate  an  ellate  well,  or  even  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bell  of  their  capacity,  except  they 
are  invelled  with  the  property  of  it,  pr  enjoy  a  te¬ 
nure 

*■  See  Poftfaipt. 

^  Statu  Theb.  1,  iv.  v.  405. 
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nure  of  feme  duration  in  it.  Encouragements,  there¬ 
fore,  for  induftrious  and  careful  tenants,  fhould  be 
thought  of  by  landlords.  Rack-renting  hurts  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  fometimes  immediately,  and 
always  remotely  ;  fo  that  a  fhrewd  farmer,  in  many 
cafes,  as  things  now  (land,  gets  more  by  continual¬ 
ly  harrafiing  the  ground,  than  by  giving  it  the  af- 
fiftances  of  repofe  and  manures ;  he  gains  by  defla¬ 
tion r,  and  lofes  by  improvements .  * 

It  were  to  be  wiftied  therefore,  that  fome  fcheme 
could  be  hit  upon  (not  much  unlikeuhe  Flemifh  one 
formerly  mentioned)  of  rendering  lands  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  proprietor  and  tenant  *,  iince,  otherwife, 
when  the  latter  has  brought  one  farm  into  a  down¬ 
right  confumption,  he  flies  from  thence,  and  plays 
the  vampyre  upon  a  new  one.  In  this  cafe,  the 
earth,  like  a  tender  child,  often  lofes  by  changing 
her  nurfe. 

So  that,  to  refume  the  point  juft  before  touched 
upon,  when  taxes  are  multipliable  on  the  produce 
of  land,  or  increafe  of  live-ftock,  as  in  France ,  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  \  or  where  the  landlord  is  rigid  in  raifing  his 
rent  upon  every  new  improvement,  as  fometimes 
happens  in  England ;  there  it  is  prudent,  in  the  far¬ 
mer,  not  to  make  ftiew  of  gaining  much  wealth, 

bur, 

*  In  fome  parts  of  England,  the  inhabitants  have  a  Grange 
old  proverb  upon  this  occafion  : 

He  that  havocks  may  fit. 

He  that  improves  mujl  fiit : 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  tenant  that  racks  the  land,  may  continue 
in  the  farm  till  he  has  worn  out  the  foil :  But  he  that  improves 
the  ilate,  mult  pay  an  advanced  rent,  ©r  be  obliged  to  quit. 

In  Italy,  when  the  hufbandman's  time  of  holding  is  almoft  ex¬ 
pired,  it  is  his  cultom  to  ruin  the  vineyard  he  rents,  by  forcing 
the  trees  to  bear  till  they  become  barren.  Such  treatment  is 
called,  by  the  neighbourhood,  Lafcia  podtra}  or  adieu  farm. 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  be  poor.  And, 
alas !  too  often, 

i 

•'--*•**  '  \  '  0 

Pauper  videri  vtilt  Cinna,  Sc  eft  pauper. 


Thus  have  I  given  a  flight  fketch  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  hufbandry,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which, 
may  be  matter  of  fome  little  inftruftion  and  amufe- 
ment. — Of  many  other  a6tual  as  well  as  poflible  im¬ 
provements  a  fuller  notice  may  be  taken’  hereafter* 
by  myfelf  and  others. — Once  more,  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  our  beloved  country  may  always 
continue  to  take  the  lead  in  matters  of  agriculture, 
and  that  a  time  will  come,  when  we  fhall  not  only 
make  conquefts  abroad,  but  over  our  own  foil. 

The  grand  fecret  of  managing  an  induftrious 
flourifhing  ftate  is  to  harmonize  agriculture,  com* 
merce,  and  manufactures  ;  giving  to  each  fair  fcope 
and  attention,  and  never  exalting  one  to.  the  muni 
fefi  detriment  of  the  other.  The  prince  that  fhines 
in  thele  refpebts  will  do  an  honour  to  human  na¬ 
ture,.  and  his  reign  will  be  remembered  by  pofteri- 
ty,  like  that  of  another  <Ti.tus !  A  moft  illuftrious 
fovereign  made  this  remark  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  :  ‘The  king's  favour ,  in  matters  of  agriculture,  is 
as  dew  upon  the  grafs.  * 

Iri  the  ages  of  true  greatnefs  and  fimplicity,  the 
culture  of  the  earth,  and  that  of  the  ftate,  always 
proceeded  hand  in  hand.  .  Many  centuries  after¬ 
wards,  fkilful  perfons  were  fent,  at  the  expence  of 
the  public,  to  explore  the  vegetables  of  diflant 
countries,  and  rewarded  with  due  honours,  when 
they  returned  home.  In  fome  public  triumphs  at 
Rome ,  the  new-difcovered  fruits  and  plants  were 
carried  in  the  clofe  of  the  proceflion.  And,  when 
the  Romans  fubdued  Carthage ,  they  made  a  prefent 
of  all  the  libraries  they  found  there  to  .  their  allies. 


L 
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excepting  only  the  hulbandry-writings  of  Mago ^ 
which  conftfted  of  two  and  thirty  treadles,  and 
which,  by  order  of  the  ftate,  were  tranftated  into 

Latin, 

Several  plants  took  their  names  from  great  and 
illuftrious  perfonages,  who  firft  difcovered  their  ufes 
and  virtues.  As  gentiany  from  a  king  of  Illyria  -y 
lyfimachia,  a  from  a  Macedonian  prince ;  circle  a ,  b 
from  Circe ,  the  daughter  of  the  fun  *,  and  mithri- 
datiay  from  MithridateSy  king  of  Pontus .  I  might 
alfo  mention  the  eupatoriumy  c  the  artemifiay  d  the 
euphorbiumy  e  heleniumy  f  and  twenty  others.  Nor 
need  we  take  notice,  that  feveral  illuftrious  Roman 
families  took  their  names  from  words  ufed  in  agri¬ 
culture. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  fame  ambition- 
continued  fafhionable  at  prefent,  and  that  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  induftrious  moderns  would  turn  their 
thoughts  once  more  to  the  ftudy  of  plants,  not  on¬ 
ly  as  matter  of  food,  &V.  for  men  and  cattle,  but 
in  a  medicinal  fenfe  :  Since  the  ftmple  phyftc  of  ve¬ 
getables  appears  to  many  to  be  the  phyftc  reached 
out  unto  us  by  the  hand  of  our  great  Creator  and 
Preferver :  And  therefore  (fays  Linnaeus)  “  tho* 
the  learning  of  Gakn  and  Biofcorides  may  have  done 
much,  the  no-learning  of  the  Indian  favage  has  done 
more.”  For,  though  the  former  hunted  nature  at 
large,  like  high-ranging  fpaniels,  yet  the  latter  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fcent  (lowly  and  patiently,  dole  to  the 
ground. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  proper  to  advance  in 
favour  of  hufbandry,  and  every  other  branch  of  ru¬ 
ral 

a  L  of e- ft  rife. 

b  Enchanter's  night-Jhade , 

£  Acrimony. 

^  Mug-wort . 

e  Gum-thfle. 

f  Elicampane . 
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ral  ceconomics ;  but  my  encomiums  fhall  be  reftraim 
-ed  within  due  bounds :  Peftimum  genus  inimicorum 
Laudantes ,  fays  Tacitus ,  and  Virgil ,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  defired  to  wear  a  chaplet  of  baccharis ,  by 
way  of  prefervative  againft  thofe  pui  ultr a  placitwn 
lauddrint .  * 

For,  if  agriculture  be  reprefented  as  fupplying  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  then  commerce  and  manufactures  mull  de¬ 
cline.  Again,  if  the  two  latter  become  the  public 
paflion,  the  dearnefs  of  living,  joined  with  a  neg- 
led  of  bujbandry ,  may  fruftrate  our  expectancies, 
and  mens  minds  will  be  too  much  turned  towards 
ambitious  delufions,  Nor  can  much  be  expected 
from  any  country  where  avarice  is  the  main  motive 
of  action,  f  and  where  not  money's  worthy  but  ready 
money  mult  be  had  immediately,  and  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  — It  is  an  heavy  misfortune,  when  men  want 
to  grow  rich  too  foon,  and  acquire  great  wealth, 
not  progreftively ,  but  per  faltuni  ||.  I  befe  are  vilions 
conceived  in  the  groves  of  Utopia ,  or  on  the  banks 

of  the  Miffifippi . - Spain  laboured  under  the  fame 

delirium,  as  foon  as  fhe  took  podeflion  or  the  Weft* 
Indies.  Examine  what  fhe  was  :  Reflect  on  what 
ihfe  z'j:  And  then  draw  the  concluftcn.  J 

An  Englijh  writer,  of  fome  eminence,  perceived 
thefe  miftaken  notions  in  the  Spaniards ,  above  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 

“  The  riches  of  Spain  ”  fays  he,  “  are  much  m- 
creafed,  but  it  is  difputable,  whether  that  clrcum- 

L  2  ftancs 

*  At  h  ultra  placitum  laudarint,  bacchare  frontem 
Cingito,  ne  noceat  vati  mala  lingua  futuro. 

-f*  Nimirum  alii  fubiere  ritus :  Circaque  alia  mentes  homi- 
num  detinentur,  &  Avaritia:  tantum  artes  coluntur. 

Plinii  ffift.  Nat.  1.  xiv.  in  Prom. 

H  See  note,  pag.  29.  .  .  ,  r  „ 

>  £  It  is  remarked  by  Montefquieu,  “  That  it  is  happy  for  a* 
tradino-  powers,  that  God  has  permitted  the  Spaniards^ 
and  Portuvuefe ,  to  be  in  the  world  ;  for,  of  all  nations,  they  a i& 
the  moft  proper  to  enjoy  large  trails  of  country  with  miignm- 
cance.”  Hifi.  de  la  Decadence ,  tom.  II.  p«  zw* 
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ftance  will  turn  out  to  her  greater  damage  or  ad¬ 
vantage. — The  people  of  that  kingdom  are  fo  very 
much  exhaufted  already,  that  the  pojfejfion  of  it  is 
not  now  kept  without  great  difficulty ,  and  yet  the  con- 
fumption  goes  on  daily *,  and,  were  the  paffage  to 
the  Indies  a  little  more  open  and  cheap,  many  more 
would  pafs  thither,  and  Spain  would  fall  under  the 
fword  of  the  next  invader ,  for  want  of  hands  to  de¬ 
fend  it. 

“  Nor  is  Spain  confiderably  enriched  by  thefe 
treasures  of  America ,  they  being  yearly  drawn  out 
again  by  the  neighbour-nations  who  lupply  Spain 
with  neceflaries, 

“  I  he  depopulation  of  Spam  is  moftly  attributed 
to  the  banifhment  of  the  Moors  and  their  wars  a- 
broad,  and  thefe  have  had  their  fhare  in  it  \  but  the 
American  plantations  feem  to  have  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  caufe. — But,  however  this  depopulation  came 
upon  Spain  at  firft,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  America  has  much  increafed  it ;  fo  that,  as  far 
as  a  man  .may  judge  of  future  things,  the  pofTeflion 
of  this  country  will  pafs ,  in  a  few  generations ,  to  an¬ 
other  people”  (quere,  if  not  the  French)  “  or, 

at  lead,  will  become  an  aceeflion  to  fome  other 
crown.’5  * 

The  author  then  continues  to  obferve,  with  oreat 
good  fenfe,  that,  in  proportion  as  trade  and  migra¬ 
tions  increafe,  care,  at  leaft,  fhould  be  taken  to 
caufe  population  to  increafe :  So  that,  for  example, 
if  manufactures,  &c.  were  augmented  one  third, 
the  number  of  fubjeCts,  likewife,  fhould  be  aug¬ 
mented  one  third ;  “  otherwife,”  fays  he,  “  the 

de- 

What  chiefly  ruined  Spain,  after  Its  acquifitions  in  dme- 
rua,  was  plunging  the  crown  fo  deeply,  fays  an  old  author,  m 
the  gulphs  of  brokers  and  money-changers :  So  that  moll  of 
the  revenues  of  it  Hand  engaged  for  payment  to  this  very  day. 
Raleigh's  Epilogue.  ~  *  ■ 
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delufion  is  a  very  wonderful  one,  and  may  be  un- 
derftood,  when  it  is  a  little  more  felt.”*f* 

It  was  a  query  propofed  to  this  nation,  in  the 
feign  of  James  I,  “  whether  our  colonies  had  not 
dilpeopled  us  vifibly,  and  thrown  a  damp  upon  the 
culture  of  the  earth  ?  England ,  fays  my  author,  be¬ 
gan  its  plantations  near  an  hundred  years  after  Spainy 
and,  confequently,  the  effedts  thereof  are  not  y£t  fo 
vifible  as  in  the  other  kingdom.  But  our  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  fenfibly  wafted  already,  and  it  has  a  very 
ill  effedt  upon  our  tillage  and  hufbandry  in  all  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland. — So  that,  as  the  trade  of 
England  grows  by  the  plantations,  the  lands  of  Eng¬ 
land  fall  \  the  gentry  and  nobility  fink,  and  the  fecu- 
rity  and  ftrength  of  the  kingdom  abateth.” 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  dearnefs  of  proviftons  and 
expenfive  manner  of  living  in  England  raife  the 
price  of  our  workmanftiip  very  conftderably,  tho% 
at  the  fame  time,  all  foreigners  agree,  that  the 
work  is  neatly  executed ;  — that  it  is  more  durable, 
and  well  worth  the  increafe  of  price,  if  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  poorer  countries  could  afford  to  give  it. 

“  What  foreign  manufactures  want,”  fay  foreign¬ 
ers,  “  in  folidity  and  goodnefs  of  materials,  &c. 
they  make  amends  for  by  tafte,  fancy,  and  a  fuc- 
.ceftiQn  of  variety  •,  not  to  mention  that  moft  people 
chufe  to  buy  two  things  of  the  fame  fort  inftead  of 
one,  if  the  former  can  be  purchafed  at  or  near  the 
fame  price  as  the  latter Befides  (continue  they) 
iC  we  indulge  our  caprice  with  novelty,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  faftflon  — (Now  fafhion,  by  the  way, 
is  nothing  more  or  lefs  than  an  oftentation  of  fplen- 
dor,  and  that  with  as  much  and  fudden  variety  as 
poffible. — )  However,  all  thefe  arguments  carry 
their  weight  and  influence  with  nine-tenths  of  man¬ 
kind,  though  they  may  not  be  fufficient  to  con- 
yince  a  philofopher ! 

L  3  There 

-f  Heylins  Cofmography r  p.  941, 
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There  is  no  difpute  but  that  our  commerce  and 
manufa&uries  have  made  glorious  advances  within 
thefe  forty  years  ^  but  has  population  attended  them 
aquis  paffibus  ? — If  this  be  not  the  cafe,  do  we  not 
leem  to  fall  under  Heylin* s  predicament  ?  Since  it 
rarely  happens,  that  induftry,  frugality,  temperance? 
and  increafe  of  health,  art:  the  attendants  of  new 
and  great  acquifitions  in  riches.  But,  if  God  fhould . 
be  pleafed  to  beftow  the  true  fpirit  of  moderation 
and  humility  upon  any  people,  then  increafe  of  fub~ 
jeCts  and  numberlefs  other  bieffings  would  enfue  of 
courfe.  —  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  notwithflanding  all  our  vail  augmentation 
of  trade,  that  the  culture  of  the  field  is  too  much 
negledted,  and  that  our  popuioufnefs  diminiflies  ra¬ 
ther  than  increafes. 

This  is  plain,  without  appealing  to  registers  and, 
calculations,  though  the  faff,  from  them,  could  be 
made  clear  beyond  contradiction.  Nor  need  we 
have  recourfe  to  the  accidents  of  war,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lives  that  mufi  be  loft  in  an  extenfive  naviga¬ 
tion:  Thefe' are  fmall  partial  confiderations,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  unavoidable.  It  may  fuffice  to 
obferve,  that  an  increafe  of  luxury,  in  rich  and 
poor,  together,  with  an  unlimited  abufe  of  fpiritu- 
dus  liquors  and  tea,  in  the  common  people,  are, 
of  themfelves,  fufficient  to  produce  the  depopula^ 
tion  here  complained  of. 

I  have  been  well  allured,  by  one  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
perienced  practical  judges  of  trade  in  England^  that 
as  much fuperfluous  money  is  expended  on  tea,  sugar, 
£fV.  as  would  maintain  4  millions  more  of  fubjedls  in 

BREAD. 

The  calculation  given  to  me  was  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  one,  the  tea  being  only  charged  at  5^  a  pound, 
and  the  fugar  at  jd. 

One  million  of  pounds  of  tea,  at  leaffc  (not  in¬ 
cluding  contraband- tea)  is  drank  annually  in  Eng- 

land \ 
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land,  and  8  millions  of  pounds  of  fugar  are  con- 
fumed  with  it, 

We  may  add  further,  that  the  money,  fent  abroad 
for  tea,  is  buried  in  a  gulph  from  whence  it  never 
returns: ft  Nor  is  the  whole  body  of  the  Englijh  na¬ 
tion  advantaged  by  this  intercourfe  of  trade,  but 
only  a  certain  number  of  individuals.  A  tax,  there¬ 
fore,  on  fuch  oriental  luxury ,  if  the  fcxpreffion  may 
be  ufed  (with  provifo  it  relieved  the  poor  from  the 
burthen  of  fome  other  impoft  upon  the  immediate 
neceifaries  of  life)  might  be  called,  in  effe<ft,  a  tax 
founded  upon  moral  prudence  and  parental  kind* 
nefs ! 

But  to  refume  the  point  I  was  before  treating  of. 

Though  trade,  commerce,  and  manufafturies 
cannot  be  too  great  in  a  frugal  induftrious  people, 
(for  fociety  muft  always  have  this  provifo  in  view) 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  care  muft  be  taken  to  fup- 
ply  a  fufficient  fucceffion  of  hands,  and  propor¬ 
tionable  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  agriculture, 
for  food  muft  be  found  for  artizans  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  fince  men,  cannot  feed  on  gold,  but  bread.— 
Nay,  what  is  ftill  more,  provifions  muft  be  fup- 
plied  in  fuch  plenty,  that  other  nations  may  not 
purchafe  the  fame  common  necelfaries  upon  much 
eafter  terms  :  For,  if  that  be;  the  cafe,  they  willun- 
derfel  us  in  foreign  markets.  —  Our  goods,  there¬ 
fore,  fhouid  be  better  than  theirs,  but  not  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  proportion  ;  for  then  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  pur  chafers.  ,  . 

L  4  Wealth, 

f  “  The  merchant,’*  fays  Locke ,  “  may  get  by  a  trade,  like 
that  to  the  Eaf -Indians ,  which  makes  a  nation  poor.’* 

Trade  with  the  Eaf -Indians,  as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the 
Romans,  has  ever  been  matter  of  difadvantage  to  the  party  trad¬ 
ing  with  them  ;  for  we  carry  fpecie  thither,  and  bring  none  in 
return.  Commerce  with  the  Africans  is  upon  a  different  foot¬ 
ing  :  The  natives  fet  an  high  value  upon  European  trifles,  and 
every  civilized  flats  that  traffics  with  them,  receives  an  high 
price  in  return . 
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Wealth,  acquired  by  trade  (and  trade  naturally  calls 
for  application  and  attention)  is  of  ten  times  a  more 
permanent  nature,  than  wealth  raifed  fuddenly  from 
mines  of  gold  and  filver,  &c.  or  beds  of  diamonds. 
But  the  fame,  or  a  fmaller  (lock  of  riches,  procured 
by  the  means  of  agriculture,  is  ftill  more  durable  to 
the  acquirer  as  well  as  more  advantageous  to  fo~ 
ciety ;  firft,  becaufe  it  is  more  (lowly  and  painfully 
earned  ^  and,  fecondly,  as  it  is  matter  of  home-pro¬ 
duction  ;  whilft  many  of  the  materials  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  artift  employ  their  ikill  upon,  are  firft 
purchafed  from  other  countries,  which  diminifties 
the  nett  national  profit. 

Generally  fpeaking,  where  mines  are  found,  the 
land  is  poor  and  barren ;  which  feems  to  he  a  lejfon 
from  Providence.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  a 
hidden  great  influx  of  wealth  creates  new  imaginary 
wants  *,  and  matters  of  falfe  elegance,  luxury,  and 
fuperfluity,  mufi  be  fought  for  and  imported  from 
other  nations,  which,  in  effect,  makes  foreigners, 
more  or  lefs,  proprietors  of  the  mine.  For  which 
reafon,  the  wife  policy  of  the  Chinefe  takes  care  that 
the  Subterraneous  riches  of  their  cduntry  fhould  re¬ 
main  quiet  and  undiflurbed  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  and  this  is  the  fecret  which  raifes  their  agri¬ 
culture  and  trade  to  an  high  pitch  of  perfection* 

Upon  thele  accounts,  I  would,  in  the  gentleft 
and  modefteft  manner,  admonifh  my  countrymen 
to  check  their  impatient  defires  a  little,  in  wifhing 
to  be  mailers  of  Peru ,  Chili,  or  Mexico,  in  this  con? 
quering  age.  .  Indeed,  it  can  never  be  denied,  but 
that  the  acquifitions  of  Spain  were  very  great,  for  a 
fmall  number  of  years  after  (he  firft  difeovered  A- 
merica .  But,  at  the  fame  time,  the  conquerors  did 
not  confider  that  there  is  an  interior  and  phyfical  de¬ 
feat  in  fuch  riches,  which  lofe  a  part  of  their  value, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  multiplied  ;  and  this  ap- 
pea-'s  from  the  augmentation  naturally  caufed  in 
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the  price  or  provifions,  dfV.  “  As  the  fpecie  of 
Europe  foon  doubled,”  fays  the  Baron  de  Montej- 
quieu ,  “  the  profit  of  Spain  became  by  one  half  lefs 
valuable,  as  the  mines  yielded  about  the  lame  quan¬ 
tity  of  wealth  every  year. 

“  In  double  the  time  the  fpecie  ftilE  doubled, 
and  the  profit  ftill  diminilhed  another  half. 

“  It  diminilhed  even  more  than  an  half,  if  we 
conftder  the  migration  of  fubjeds  to  be  employed 
in  the  mines,  the  lots  of  lives,  and  the  expences  of 
digging,  refining,  and  importation  to  Europe — « 
And  thus  the  “  charges,  which  Hood  before,  as  one 
to  fixty-four,  became  as  two  to  fixty-four,  as  die 
fpecie  grew  doubled  in  quantity,  and  diminilhed 
one  half  in  value. 

“  If  we  proceed  doubling  and  doubling,  we  fhall 
find,  in  this  progreflion,  the  caufe  of  the  impotency 
of  the  wealth  of  Spain . 

It  is  about  two  hundred  years  fince  the  Spa¬ 
niards  began  working  their  Indian  mines.  I  fup- 
pofe,  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  atprefent,  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  world,  is,  tQ  that  before  the  difcovery  of  the  In¬ 
dies. ,  as  thirty-two  is  to  one  ^  that  is,  it  has  been 
doubled  five  times  ^  in  two  hundred  years  more, 
the  fame  quantity  will  be,  to  that  before  the  difco¬ 
very,  as  fixty-four  is  to  one  •,  that  is,  it  will  be  dou¬ 
bled  once  more. — In  this  progreffive  ftate,  the  fame 
mines,  in  that  trad  of  time,  will  hardly  defray  the 
expences  of  working  them.  And,  if  mines  fhould 
be  difcovered  fo  fruitful  as  to  give  a  much  greater 
profit,  the  more  fruitful  they  may  prove,  the  l'ooner 
the  profit  will  ceafe. 

“  I  have  frequently  heard  people  deplore  the 
blindnefs  of  the  court  of  France ,  which  repulfed 
Columbus ,  when  he  made  the  propofal  of  difcovering 
the  Indies.  This,  though  perhaps  without  defign, 
proved,  in  the  end,  an  ad  of  the  higheft  wifdom. 
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Spain  has  behaved  like  the  fholifh  king,*  who  der 
fired,  that  every  thing  he  touched  might  be  com 
yerted  into  gold :  And  who  was  obliged  to  beg  of 
the  gods  to  put  an  end  to  his  mifery. 

“  The  companies  and  banks,  eftablifhed  in  many 
nations,  have  given  a  finilhing  ftroke  to  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  gold  and  filver,  as  a  fign  or  reprefen tation  of 
riches  :  For,  by  new  fiffions,  they  have  multiplied, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  the  figns  of  wealth,  that  gofd  and 
filver,  having  this  office  only  in  part,  are  become 
lefs  precious.33/- 

Neverthelefs,  thefe  reafonings  hold  not  in  force 
againft  all  mines,  for  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  mo¬ 
ther-country  <>  like  manufactures  which  are  wrought 
upon  materials  of  our  own  production,  are  known 
to  be  of  great  ufe  and  advantage  to  the  comma- 
*  pity. 

Of  fuch  nature  in  England  are  the  lead-mines 
and  tin-mines  of  Derlyjhire  and  Cornwall ;  the  gold 
and  filver  mines  of  Germany  and  Hungary  •>  the  iron- 
mines  of  Stiria ,  and  thole  of  quick-filver  in  Idria : 
for  though,  in  truth,  they  hardly  produce  more 
than  one  half  of  what  defrays  the  expence  of  work¬ 
ing  them ;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  the 
means  of  employing  a  great  number  of  labouring 
people,  whom  they  render  bold,  rebuff,  and  hardy! 
Thefe  people,  alio,  confume  a  large  quantity  of  fu- 
perfluous  commodities.  But  ftill  one  provifo  muft 
be  always  borne  in  mind :  Which  is,  that  fuch  la¬ 
bours  ought  never  to  draw  men  off  from  the  culture 
of  the  field ;  for  a  nation  cannot  be  truly  rich,  that 
neglects  the  furface,  and  feeks  for  wealth  in  the 

bowels  of  the  earth.- - tf  The  culture  of  the* foil,’* 

fays  Montefquieu ,  “  is  the  greateft  of  all  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  trueft  fource  of  riches/5 

This 

*  Midas. 

1'  Hpra  dd  Leix,  tain,  II.  L  xxL  c. 
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This  train  of  thinking  brings  to  mind  the  im¬ 
perfect  remembrance  of  a  fhort  ftory  or  fable  in  an 
old  Spamfh  novel-writer  which  may  ferve  to  ex-? 
plain  my  meaning  in  a  more  inftruftive,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  more  agreeable  manner,  than  I 
could  pretend  to  give  it,  without  calling  in  the 
affiltance  of  another  hand. 

When  or  where  I  met  with  this  fable  I  cannot 
fay;  but  flatter  myfelf,  that  the  delign  and  manner 
of  the  author  are  reprefen  ted  in  the  following  nar¬ 
ration  with  tolerable  exa&nefs,  at  a  diftance  of 
-thirty  years  from  the  time  of  reading  it ; 

In  the  age  of  the  American  adventures ,  about  the 
year  1550,  when  all  Europe  prop  of ed  to  grow  rich  in 
■a  moment ,  a  Spanifh  gentleman,  one  Bon  Gregorio  de 
Brice,  being  acquainted  with  fome.  of  Orellana’s  com¬ 
panions,  lately  returned  from  the  River  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  procured  intelligence  of  a  fmall  ifland,  called  by. 
the  natives  Rhadamilla.  This  little  fpot  of  land  was 
reprefented  to  be  the  true  Hefperides  of  the  antients  ; 
for  it  abounded  with  woods,  rivulets,  pafturage ,  and 
gold-mines.  Nay,  the  very  ftones  were  reported  to 
have  a  mixture  of  gold  in  them , 

Animated  with  this  relation.  Bon  Gregorio  turned 
his  whole  eft  ate  into  money,  and  fitted  out  a  (hip,  per v 
fuading  his  younger  brother.  Bon  Eftevan,  to  join 
with  him  in  the  adventure.  The  latter  was  a  man  of 
a  cool  head,  and  totally  devoid  of  ambition  and  ava¬ 
rice,  but  complied  from  mere  affeffion  to  his  brother , 
whom  he  loved  paffionately,  having  no  other  relation. 

In  the  voyage  Bon  Gregorio  touched  upon  the  coaft 
of  Barbary,  and  pur  chafed  jlaves  to  work  in  his  mines ; 
Efleyan  bought  only  a  couple  of  fcore  of  fheep  and  a  do¬ 
zen  of  goats,  with  two  males  of  each  kind.  Being 
afked  the  reafon,  his  anfwer  was ,  You,  my  brother, 
'are  a  fecond  Cain,  a  man  of  a  bold  enter  prizing  genius : 

J  will  imitate  the  humble  Abel,  and  turn  paftor  *,  for 

meat 
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meat  and  -c. loathing  muft  he  thought  of. \  as  well  as  the 
acquifition  of  precious  metal.  It  pall  be  my  bufinefs  to 
alt  the  part  of  prove  dit or  general  for  you  and  your  la¬ 
bourers,  who  may  pofftbly  find  gold  to  be  neither  eatable 
nor  drinkable.  I  hill  therefore  fupply  the  company 

■with  food,  and  you  pall  pay  me  for  it  out  of  your  vafi 
ireafures. 

^  Upon  this  Don  Gregorio  laughed ;  hut  a  flight  air 
et  contempt  was  intermixed  with  his  laughter .  Ah, 
ar  other,  flat  a  he,  you  have  no  fpirit,  no  elevation  of 
fmiiment ;  that  mind  of  yours  runs  too  much  upon  vul¬ 
gar  matters.  cl  he  man  that  has  a  mine  of  gold  com¬ 
mands  every  thing  that  this  full  unary  world  can  afford. 
—J\o,  no  replied  an  old  mariner  from  the  hay  of 
Biicay,  flaking  his  head  *  there  is  a  dafh  of  good  fenfi 
in  Don  Eite van’s  propofai.—It  is  fometimes  neceffary  to 
eat,  as  well  as  grow  rich . 

At  length  the  pip  reached  the  defired  ifiand.  A  gold 
?nine  was  found  according  to  expectation,  and  the  produce 
thereof  made  it  worthy  to  be  called  a  Potofi  in  minia . 
ture.  Meanwhile  Don  Gregorio  gave  himfelf  little 
concern  about  bodily  fuflenance,  living  in  a  great  meafure 
t>y  imagination,  and  feeding  upon  the  hopes  of  future 
aoundance :  But  his  affo. dates  had  not  fublimity  of  fan™ 
enough  to  relip  fuch  fictitious  aliment-,  for,  after  having 
worked  all  day,  they  were  juft  able  to  fupport  life  with 
a  few  fmall  fijhes  hard  to  he  taken,  and  fome  ordinary 
putte  and  vegetables,  fuch  as  could  be  found  in  the 
.neighbouring  woods  and  vallies.  During  this  interim,  the 
Jhrewd  fenftble  Bilcayner,  already  mentioned,  miffed  little 
of  occq/ioning  a  mutiny  without  intending  it:  For,  hav¬ 
ing  pound  no  fupper  in  the  fields,  not  even  a  falad  of 
trefoil-leaves  andthiftle-roots ,  he  fet  his  foot  on  a  lump 
f  S°-tl  which  lay  in  the  hut,  and  broke  out  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exclamation  :  Fatal  deceiver  of  mankind !  fail 
he,  what  art  thou  in  t by f elf  ? -Gladly  would  I  ex¬ 
change  twenty  fuch  lumps  of  metal  for  as  mam  pounds 
o.  the  w'orjt  mutton  fed  upon  Eftremadura  turnips ! 

The 
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91 he  reft  of  the  crew  conceived  the  fame  indignation  that 
the  Bifcayner  did\  hut  Bon  Eftevan  compofed  the  dift 
order  by  ajfuring  them ,  that  to-morrow  he  intended  to 
kill  a  lamb  and  a  kid  three  parts  grown,  in  order  to  give 
a  bountiful  repaft  to  the  whole  fociety . 

This  he  continued  thrice  a  week ;  and  from  that 
time  matters  went  on  very  comfortably :  For  Bon  E- 
ftevan  fed  the  men  well ,  and  cloathed  them  with  the 
wool  of  his  fheep  and  fkins  of  his  goats.  His  brother 
gave  an  equivalent  in  gold  for  all  that  was  pur  chafed  % 
and  that  with  a  certain  juftice  and  noblenefs  of  foul \ 
quite  peculiar  to  an  old  Caftilian. 

After  three  years  thus  fpent ,  the  men  petitioned  to 
return  to  old  Spain,  alledging ,  amongft  other  things , 
that  their  Jhip  ( though  a  new  one ,  when  they  fet  out) 
would  never  be  able  to  fail  home ,  in  cafe  they  flayed 
another  winter.  Their  wealth ,  though  of  great  va¬ 
lue,  was  eafily  flowed,  and  a  profperous  navigation 
foon  carried  them  to  the  Canaries.  As  the  weather  flill 
continued  fine ,  Bon  Eftevan  propofed  to  his  brother  to 
fettle  their  accounts ;  but,  when  the  whole  debt  due  to 
the  former  was  fully  per ufed.  Bon  Gregorio  changed 
colour ,  and,  letting  the  papers  fall,  O  Eftevan,  cried 
he,  I  am  a  bankrupt — I  arn  undone  !  — But  my  bro¬ 
ther  has  gotten  what  I  have  loft ,  and  that  is  fufiicient  / 

You  are  only  miftaken,  my  dear  brother ,  /aid  Efte¬ 
van  coolly,  but  not  undone.  You  wanted  to  acquire 
that  wealth  injiantaneoufly,  which  Providence  decrees 
to  man  under  the  condition  of  earning  it  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle,  with  long  per  fever ance  and  moderate  defires ! - - 

To  gain  riches  in  a  moment  is  not  induftry,  but  gam¬ 
ing. — You  acknowledge  the  error,  and  it  is  my  bufinefs 
to  repair  your  lofs.  One  third  therefore  of  our  acquifi- 
tions  is  for  ever  yours ;  a  fecond  part  (hall  be  referved 
for  myfelf  and  the  refidue  diftributed  to  the  fhipys 
company.  It  is  likezvife  but  a  proper  acknowledgement 
to  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  the  flaves  jhould 
have  their  liberty,  and  end  their  days  in  quiet  with 

you 
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jw#  me,  as  they  were  always  our  fellow-creatures^ 
and  at  prefent  our  fellow -chriftians 

The  moral  of  this  novel,  or  fable,  fpeaks  itfelf. 

Yet,  in  all  thefe  remarks,  we  would  by  no 
means  intend  to  be  underlined,  that  the  bringing 
great  fums  of  money  into  any  kingdom  is  the  in¬ 
fallible  means  of  augmenting  the  prices  of  com¬ 
mon  proviftons,  or  an  irrefiftible  temptation  thfet 
neceffarily  produces  luxury,  idlenefs,  wants  real 
or  imaginary,  provided,  at  the  fame  time,  the  na¬ 
tion  thus  defcribed  be  truly  induftrious,  and  perfe- 
veres  in  its  induftry,  after  fuch  wealth  is  imported. 
— -Neverthelefs,  the  confequences  above-mentioned 
(at  lead:  as  things  ufually  happen)  are  highly  proba¬ 
ble,  and  much  to  be  guarded  againft  by  falutary 
regulations  of  the  legiflature,  and  prudent  precau¬ 
tions  in  individuals.  All  we  infill  on  is.  That 
fuch  ill  confequences  are  in  no  fenfe  necejfary  and  una¬ 
voidable  ill  confequences ,  it  being  an  allowed  maxim 
in  the  fchools.  That  the  ufe  of  any  thing  (provided 
a  regulation  may  be  introduced)  ought  not  to  be 
fuperfeded  on  account  of  the  abufe  of  it. 

In  proof  of  this  let  it  be  remarked  (but  ft  ill  un¬ 
der  condition  a  nation  preferves  its  diligence  in  h  uf- 
bandry,  trade,  mechanic  arts,  &c.)  that  provifions 
were  reafonably  cheap  at  Athens ,  even  when  agri¬ 
culture,  painting,  and  fculpture  were  in  high 
vogue,  when  works  of  elegance  bore  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  price,  and  artifls  had  attained  furprizing  per¬ 
fection.  There  was  a  magnificence  alfo  on  fome 
public  occafions  in  the  expences  of  the  hate.  Yet 
the  fame  flate  (nor  is  it  ever  fpoken  of  by  the  an- 
tients  as  an  aft  of  parfimony)  allowed  a  couple  of 
Ariftides' s  relations,  that  were  reduced  to  great  po¬ 
verty,  one  drachma*  each  per  diem,  by  way  of 
rnaintainance  :  Which  thews,  that,  in  the  mid  ft  of 
lo  much  public  wealth  and  tplendor,  the  provifi¬ 
ons 


*  Seven-pence  three-farthings. 
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©ns  neceffary  for  well-fupporting  life  were  purchas¬ 
able  on  eafy  terms.  The  Prytaneum  gave  his  two 
daughters  a  portion  of  3000  drachmas  *  each,  which 
was  their  whole  fortune,  for  their  father  left  them 
nothing.  They  allowed  the  fon  100  mime  of  fi¬ 
ver,'!-  as  many  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  half  a 
crown  and  one  penny  a  day,  by  way  of  penfion. 

At  the  fame  time  Gelon,  who  poffeffed  only  a  part 
of  Si cily^  offered  the  Greeks ,  in  the  Pcrfuin  war,  a 
fupply  of  200  gallies  (of  that  fort  called  triremes ) 
and  a  land  army  of  28,000  foldiers,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  under  engagement  to  maintain  them  with 
corn  gratis,  provided  he  had  the  power  granted 
him  of  commanding  this  body  of  auxiliaries.  Which 
lhews,  that  there  was  great  opulence  and  populouf- 
nefs  in  his  territories,  and  abundance  of  corn  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Thus  the  kings  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracufe  had 
great  riches,  together  with  powerful  fleets  and  ar¬ 
mies,  and  yet  fupplied  the  Romans  with  bread  at  an 
tafy  purchafe. 

Pomponius  Athens,  a  perfon  of  known  rank  and 
fafhion,  received  the  belt  people  of  Rome  at  his  ta¬ 
ble,  where  the  entertainment  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  genteel,  but  not  luxurious,  when,  at  the 
fame  time,  as  appeared  by  his  diary  of  expences, 
he  fpent  no  more  in  houfe-keeping,  than  about  24  L 
a  month.  J 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathron ,  pro- 
vifions  bore  near  the  fame  moderate  price  in  Italy, 
as  in  Greece .  An  ox  was  valued  at  10  s.  6  d.  and  a 
fheep  at  1 3  d.  or  thereabout. 

The  elder  Cato ,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Scipio 
Africanus ,  never  expended  more  than  100  drachmas 
(or  3/.  4 s,  yd.)  on  a  fuit  of  cloaths,  even  when  he  was 

coi*- 

*  About  £.  96  2  6.  v 

+  £•  322  18  4- 

$  C.  Nepos  in  Vita  Pompon,  Cr  13. 
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conful  or  general :  And  the  provifions  for  his  ordi¬ 
nary  table,  at  dinner,  ulually  coft  2  s.  Yet  Greece 
and  Italy  were  then  very  rich,  and  individuals  gave 
incredible  fums  for  matters  of  ornament  and  ra¬ 
rities; 

K  •  '  . 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  exemplify  thefe  truths 
by  modern  inflances.  Much  money  is  poileffed  by 
the  Chinefey  yet  agriculture  is  maintained  in  full  vi¬ 
gour,  and  more  refpe&ed  by  the  government,  than 
any  other  employment.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
provifions  are  cheap  among  them,  and  iield-labour- 
ers  are  no  where  hired  at  more  moderate  wages. 
To  which  may  be  added  a  fecond  policy  of  Hate, 
which  is,  that  much  money  enters  the  kingdom, 
and  very  little  finds  its  way  abroad  ;  nor  does  the 
nation  vend  any  commodities,  but  thofe  of  its  own 
growth  or  production  ;  which  iecret  in  directing  the 
manufactures  and  artizans  of  any  country  is  inefti- 
mable. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  price  of  provifions,  in 
England ,  is  not  fo  much  enhanced  by  the  quantity 
of  wealth  abounding  in  it,  as  from  otjier  affignable 
reafons  which  I  fhall  forbear  to  mention.  Corn  is 
much  cheaper  than  it  was  in  half  the  laft  century, 
or  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  one:  And 
great  plenty  of  corn  helps  to  leffen  the  price  of 
butchers  meat.  Rye  and  barley  bread,  at  prefent, 
are  looked  upon  with  a  fort  of  horror,  even  by  poor 
cottagers,  and  with  fome  excufe  ;  for  wheat  now  is 
as  cheap  as  rye  and  barley  were  in  former  times ; 
and  therefore  the  yeomanry  of  this  kingdom,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  mixed  both  thefe 
vegetables  with  wheat  to  make  bread  :  But  the  very 
name  of  this  mixture  is  now  forgotten  :  *  Whilft 
the  pure  flour  of  wheat,  made  into  bread,  was  hard¬ 
ly  tafted  but  at  court,  and  in  the  houfes  of  the  no¬ 
bility 

*  ^  was  called  majlin- bread,  quail  mifceUani. 
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bility  and  prime  gentry,  where  it  bore  the  name  of 
cheat. 

True  it  is,  that  moft  articles  of  fubfiflence  are 
dear  in  Holland ,  where  money  is  plentiful :  And  the 
wonder  is  they  are  not  dearer ;  Holland  is  a  body 
kept  alive  by  the  medicines  of  hate-policy  ;  it  con-, 
lifts  of  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground,  and  that  ground  is  of 
an  intradable  nature,  averfe  from  agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  money  is  fcarce  in  Italy  and 
Germany ,  but  common  ufeful  provifions  are  dearer 
there  than  with  us  *,  nay,  if  we  take  quantity  and 
quality  both,  few  travellers  will  find  a  country  where 
bread  and  butchers  meat,  upon  the  whole,  are 
cheaper  and  better  than  in  England.  Of  courfe, 
from  all  that  has  been  faid,  wealth,  in  prudent  go¬ 
vernments,  blefied  with  induftrious  fubjeds,  needs 
not  neceftarily  entail  fcarcity  and  dearnefs  on  the 
common  ufeful  food,  fit  and  convenient  for  fupport- 
ing  life. 

If  it  be  afked,  why  corn  is  cheaper  and  more  a- 
bundant  in  England  now,  than  it  was  fourfcore  or 
one  hundred  years  ago,  the  anfwer  is  plain,  be- 
caufe  the  legislature  has  wifely,  in  that  refped,  gran¬ 
ted  the  liberty  of  exportation,  which  gives  new  life 
to  the  cultivator. 

All  thefe  remarks  lead  me  back  to  obferve,  that 
Spain  was  not  merely  ruined  by  the  acquifition  and 
importing  of  American  gold,  but  by  neglecting  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  other  arts  of  gaining  fubfiflence  at  home. 
Hence  arofe  the  true  ruin  of  Spain ;  money  will  not 
promote  propagation  ;  men  can  feed  on  bread,  but 
they  cannot  feed  on  gold ;  nor  were  the  Spaniards 
catholics  enough,  in  this  fenfe,  to  eat  the  deity  they 
adored.  But  infatuation  dazzled  that  nation,  and 
fo  it  may  many  others :  Aiming  at  too  extenfive  a 
power,  Ci  Elle  troequa  fes  hommes  (fays  a  Spirited  au¬ 
thor)  centre  des  lingots ,  et  aima  mieux  moijfoner  des 
metauXy  que  des  graines.  Enyvree  de  fes  richejfes ,  les 

M  arts 
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arts  utiles  furent  mcprifes :  La  pefanteur  des  impots  Us 
ecrafa  ;  &  Jon  peuple  de pour age  fe  lima  a  la  vaine 
gloire  &  a  I  indolence  L  * — To  which  may  be  added 
a  combination  of  other  caufes  arifing  from  mif- 
judgment  and  ill  management ;  as  perfecutions  and 
'expulfions  on  the  one  hand,  and  permitted  migra¬ 
tions  on  the  other;  the  celibacy  of  the  religi¬ 
ous  orders ;  the  exemption  of  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  from  taxes,  and  transferring  the  intolerable 
weight  upon  the  poor  and  laborious.  All  which, 
combined  together,  made  a  writer  of  their  own 
country  obferve  (for  no  perfons  are  clearer- fighted 
than  the  fenfible  part  of  the  Spanifh  nation)  “  that 
the  people  who  failed  to  America ,  in  order  to  return 
laden  with  wealth,  would  have  done  their  country 
much  better  fervice  to  have  flayed  at  home,  and 
guided  the  plough  :  For  more  perfons  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  opening  mines  and  bringing  home  money, 
than  the  money,  in  effect,  proved  worth.55 -f 

Colbert  rather  depreffed  than  promoted  the  interefls 
of  France,  when  he  conceived  a  proved  of  enriching  it 
by  eflablifhing  a  vafl  number  of  manufactures,  J  flat¬ 
tering  himfelf  at  the  fame  time,  that,  by  making  the 
productions  of  his  manufactures  fubfervient  to  luxu¬ 
ry  and  falfeiy-refined  elegance,  he  fnould  multiply 
the  wealth  of  his  own  nation  by  fupplying  and 
feeding  the  extravagance  and  vanity  of  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  but  fome  part  of  the  folly  happened  to  flick  where 
it  took  its  rife ,  and  became  infectious  at  home%  which 
ftiews,  that  luxury  is  an  unfortunate  fafnion  in  any 
country,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  prefcribes 
the  mode  to  foreigners,  and  induces  them  to  pur- 
chafe  fuch  merely  ornamental  elegancies  as  are  the 
wofkmanfhlp  of  our  own  artifls,  Under  the  idea 

of 

Police  des  Gr aines,  p.  227. 

T  Aioyterio. 

t  Memoirs  du  Marquis  de  Mireeeau,  four  concourir  du  Prix* 
&c.  1761. 
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of  hoarding  up  great  ftore  of  provifions  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  work-folks  (and  that  principally  by  ob- 
ftrucfting  the  free  vent  and  exportation  of  corn) 
this  minifter  had  the  applaufe  of  the  poor,  who 
naturally  favour  any  fcheme,  real  or  imaginary,  that 
promifes  to  lower  the  price  of  bread ;  for  their  un- 
derftandings  can  rarely  fee  deeply  into  the  truth  of 
things,  any  more  than  the  advantage  of  a  nation  in 
general,  or  of  themfelves  upon  the  whole.  In  like  * 
manner  the  hiftorians  and  poets  loaded  the  prime 
minifter  with  panegyrics,  as  the  true  father  of  the 
people,  and  made  no  ceremony  to  depretiate  the 
wifer  condudt  of  Sully,  But  alas !  it  never  truly  ap¬ 
peared,  that  trade  and  commerce,  even  in  their 
moft  flourifhing  ftate,  inriched  a  kingdom  like  the 
folid  revenues  that  proceed  from  a  right  and  effec¬ 
tual  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Thus,  though  the 
French  nation  was  intoxicated  with  the  hopes  of  im  • 
menfe  riches,  and  though  they  fupplied  all  Europe 
with  filks,  embroideries,  and  expenftve  trifles,  yet 
the  fund  of  real  wealth  was  deficient  at  bottom.  Fa¬ 
mine  made  its  appearance  frequently,  and  almoft 
periodically.  The  proprietors  of  landed  eftates  (for 
they,  with  others  at  firft,  ran  into  the  univerfal  no¬ 
tion  of  admiring  the  projeft)  thought  themfelves 
very  happy,  after  a  confiderable  tra£t  of  time,  to 
advance  their  rents  a  fixth  part,  though  money  bore 
one  third  a  greater  value  than  before.  Impofts  and 
taxes  were  increafed  immoderately :  And  a  confl¬ 
derable  part  of  the  lands  (not  being  found,  or,  at 
leaft,  not  believed  to  anfwer  the  expences  of  culti¬ 
vation)  was  overlooked  and  negledted  by  little  and 
little,  and,  at  length,  degenerated  into  wafte  and 
defolated  tracfts  of  country.  All  which  may  fufllce 
to  fhew,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ought  not 
to  be  fuperfeded  by  a  paftion  for  commerce.  The 
fecret  is  to  encourage  both,  and  that  equally,  with¬ 
out  partiality. 

M  2  One 
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One  might  expatiate  more  upon  this  fubjeCt,  but 
the  prefen t  age  is  not  diipofed  to  relifh  a  difcourfe 
upon  fuch  a  topic.  Agriculture  is  held  in  fmall 
efteem  3  *  the  profperity  of  a  country  is  looked  up¬ 
on  as  independent  of  its  afliftances.  Depopulation 
is  not  dreaded  :  The  increafeof  the  poor  fa  natural 
confluence  in  manufacturing  countries)  is  not  re¬ 
garded.  Men  would  be  rich  too  compendioufly ; 
the  returns  of  the  earth  are  flow,  laborious,  and  over- 
lean  ty  •,  whilft  great  fortunes,  acquired  too  fuddenly, 
deftroy  equality,  the  foundation  of  liberty.  —  Nay, 
the  helps  of  agriculture  mult  always  be  called  in  to 
fupport  manufactures,  either  at  a.  flourifhing,  or 
languifliing  period ;  —  fince,  in  the  latter  cafe,  at 
leaft,  not  the  ravage  of  war  will  be  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  poverty  than  may  be  feen  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  town,  when  any  unforefeen  unfortunate 
accident  flops  the  vent  of  the  manufacture.  But  I 
fhall  leave  a  full  examination  of  thefe  points  to  wri¬ 
ters  of  greater  fpirit  and  underftanding.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Mirebeau  (in  a  land  not  very  famous  for  free¬ 
dom)  fpeaks  thus  on  the  occaflon  :  “  Lesmaux  po- 
litiques 55  (dit-il)  font  tons  contagieux :  Pent  Are  que  Id 
epidemie  eft  dans  notre  voifinage .  A  tout  bafard  je  park 
d  r  univers.  fthie  ceux  qui  ent  fufeite  ma  voix ,  me 
pardonnent  /’  extenfion  de  mes  organes !  f 

But  thefe  topics  are  far  beyond  my  ftrength  to 
undertake.  I  tremble  to  touch  them,  as  Dares  did, 
when  Entellus  threw  down  upon  the  ground,  before 
the  combatants,  the  gauntlets  of  Eryx.  It  may  be¬ 
come 

^  *  <c  Certainly  we  are  all  afraid”  (fays  Blythe )  “  left  our 
plenty  fhould  be  our  ruin,  or  elfe  men  that  ftudy  fo  much  to  o-et 
eftates  at  fecond-hand  one  from  another,  would  rather  ftrive° to 
gain  them  at  firft-hand  out  of  the  earth.” 

Improver  improved^  40.  1653,  p.  127. 

This  remark  feems  to  be  copied  from  Columella  : 

Super ejl  unum  genus  liberals  A  ingenuum  rei  familiar  is  auger  doe 
quod  ex  agricolatione  contingit.  L.  i.  in  Broom* 

f  Memoir e  pour  concounr  au  Prix3  Sec.  1761,  p.  264. 
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come  me  rather  to  fay,  with  one  of  the  moft  ufeful 
and  fenfible  writers  among  the  antients, 

Sed  quid  ego  infrdmo  volitare  per  tether  a  cur  Jit 

PaJJus  equos  audax ,  fuhlimi  tramite  raptos  ? 
*********  *  * 

Me  ynea  Calliope  cur  a  leviore  vagantem 
Jam  revocat ,  parvoque  juhet  decurrere  gyro 5 
Et  Jecum  gracili  come  It  ere  carmina  filo, 

Qute  canat  inter  opus  muja  modulante  putaior , 
Pendulus  arhuftis ,  viridantibus  hortis . 

Columell,  deHortis,  v.  216, 

How  durft  I  rafhly  urge  my  fteeds  to  rife. 

And  whirl  th’  advent’rous  chariot  thro3  the  fkiesp  — 
Me  my  Calliope ,  with  tender  care. 

Recalls,  to  trifle  in  a  fafer  fphere : 

Me  fhort  excurfions  luit,  fore-warn’d  to  tread 
A  modeft  path,  by  timorous  fancy  led, 

And  fpin  plain  georgics  of  an  humbler  thread : 
Nature’s  effufions !  uninform’d  by  art, 

Untaught  by  books,  and  recent  from  the  heart. 
The  pruner’s  ditty ;  which  he  chaunts  with  glee, 
Imbofom’d  in  the  foliage  of  a  tree  !  * 

Here,  therefore,  I  fhali  flop  my  courfe,  having 
imbarqued  on  a  gentle  ftream,  but  finding  myfelf 
approaching,  by  degrees,  to  the  main  ocean.  Be- 
fides,  without  entering  deeply  into  thefe  great  na¬ 
tional  difficulties,  my  meaning  is  partly  different 

M  3  from 

*  As  Columella  lived  not  a  great  many  years  after  Virgil’s 
time,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  this  beautiful  poem,  on  the 
culture  of  gardens^  which  feems  to  be  a  continuation  of  Virgil’s 
Georgics ,  according  to  Virgil’s  own  plan  (as  may  be  fecn  in  a 
note  to  page  92)  has  never  yet  been  trandated  by  any  of  our 
celebrated  Englijh  poets.  I  fuppofe,  what  deterred  them  was 
the  not  being  experienced  in  matters  of  culture,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  affigning  the  true  names  of  the  plants  which  our  author 
treats  of. 
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from  that  of  the  French  writer  above  cited ;  confe- 
quently  I  fhall  repeat  what  has  been  before  men¬ 
tioned  by  me,  and  continue  to  remark,  that  agrk 
culture,  trade,  and  commerce,  muft  be  all  cherilh- 
ed,  counter-balanced,  and  harmonized  in  every 
well-governed  and  flouridiing  ftate ;  and,  when  fuch 
is  the  cafe,  any  induftrious  and  virtuous  nation  may 
difpenfe  with  the  abfence  of  Botofi, ,  and  all  its  mines. 
“  For  thole  riches,5’  fays  Montefquieu ,  are  of  a  bad 
kind,  £C  that  depend  upon  accidental  circum fiances, 
and  not  upon  the  indufhy  of  a  people,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  their  lands.”  ’ 

When  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  of  Bamhonch , 
in  Africa ,  was  difcovered,  about  the  year  1716,  the 
land  gave  earned  of -abounding  as  much  in  gold  as 
Fcru ,  Mexico ,  and  Brafil :  For  gold,  according  to 
the  relations  of  the  firft  adventurers,  might  be  col¬ 
lected  and  gathered  up  without  digging ;  and,  as 
Ovid  laid  of  the  earth,  when  touched  by. Midas  > 

- —  Sascum.  quoque  palluit  auro : 

But  the  foil  was  harfn,  fcurfy,  and  unprolific,  hard¬ 
ly  affording  the  common  neceffaries  of  life ;  fo  that 
the  inhabitants  were  half  ftarved,  and  extremely  nai¬ 
ler  able. 

Nay,  what  is  Hill  more  remarkable  (as  will  ap¬ 
pear  upon  pending  the  author  laft  cited)  “  no  lad¬ 
ing,  folid,  and  ufeful  wealth  can  be  expeCted,  even 
from  the  line  arts  themlelves,  *  if  they  fupply,  in 
general,  the  ornaments  of  luxury  •  and  more  efpe- 
cially,  if  we  live  in  an  age,  like  the  prefent  one, 
made  up  of  calculations,  tarifs,  intereft,  Hocks,  and 
agios,  f  All  fuch  political  heat  is  of  an  he&ical  na¬ 
ture, 

*  See  the  fame  proportion  confirmed  in  the  Numbers  of  Man- 

kind. 

f  Laxitas  mundi,  &  rerum  amplitudo  damno  fuit. - Pofl- 

*luam  ail  magis  ornabat  quam,  cenfits,  Sc  captatio  in  quseflu  fer- 

■  tililfi.mo. 
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mre,  and,  at  length,  circulates  tainted  juices  thro* 
the  blood.” 

“  In  the  mid  ft  of  the  darknefs,”  continues  he, 

4C  of  this  univerfal  idolatry ,  agriculture  might  have 
been  extinguished,  if  its  nature  had  been  capable 
of  fuch  extinction :  But,  as  the  art  we  are  here  fpeak- 
ino;  of  fubmitted  with  refig-nation  to  her  boifterous 
invaders,  fo  humility  and  modefty  concealed  her  in 
part  from  the  difdainful  eyes  of  her  conquerors. 
And,  indeed,  what  better  terms  could  jhe  expeCt, 
being  of  a  mild,  benevolent,  communicative  difpo- 
fition,  defining  nothing  but  what  ftie  had  dearly  earn¬ 
ed  by  her  labours,  fubilfting  folely  on  the  gifts  of 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  naturally  endued  with 
fo  much  diffidence,  as  never  to  prefume  toreafon, 

except  from  experience  and  matters  of  faCt  ? - • 

Neverthelefs,  as  reproduction,  according  to  the  uni¬ 
form  revolution  of  nature’s  laws,  is  the  child  of  pu¬ 
trefaction,  agriculture,  the  common  and  neceffary 
mother  of  all,  will  again  aflame  a  fecond  life,  and 
fhake  off  the  yoke  of  fervitude.  Thus  the  revived, 
in  the  laft  century,  amongft  the 

. — - —  cc  Penitus  toto  divifos  orbe  BritannosP* 

From  this  palfage  of  Virgil ,  it  feems  natural  to 
obferve,  that  our  nation  appeared,  in  the  poet’s  eyes, 
to  be  as  far  removed  from  the  true  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  as  from  the  then  civilized  and  cultiva¬ 
ted  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  he 
had  any  notion  of  our  kindly  temperament  of  air, 
or  of  the  ftrength  and  richnefs  of  our  foil. 

But  our  countryman,  Cowley ,  Virgil' s  lawful  fuc- 
ceffor  .in  georgical  writings,  has  fupplied  what  the 

M  4  great 

tiliffimo,  pedum  iere  vitce.pretia. — Cum  voluptas  cospent  vivere. 
vita  ipfa  defiit.  Flin.  Hifl  hi  at. 

*  Memoir e  du  Marquis  de  Mirebeav,  ad rede  a  la  Societe  de 
Berne,  1760,  p.  230-235. 
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great  mailer  was  not  enabled  to  mention,  and  given 
us  no  unpieafing  picture  of  the  natural  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  happy  iiland,  with  refpedt  to  hufbandry  •, 
fo  that,  if  I  here  make  a  flight  digreflion,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  pardoned  me  upon  eafy  terms,  being  a  fort 
of  tribute  juilly  due  to  one’s  native  country, 

Cowley’s  delcription  is  as  follows  ;  and  I,  the  ra¬ 
ther,  cite  the  pafiage  at  length,  as  the  poem  is  fcarce, 
and  printed  feparately  from  our  author’s  works  : 


-  Herculeas  met  as  inter  magnique  Columhi 

Fulvurh  orbem ,  medio  longe jacet  Insula  panto, 
Iortunatarum  pulcherrima  ;  quam  heat  ingens 
Nature  favor ,  £5?  mira  indulgentia  cadi. 

Non  illic  placidum ,  confians,  folidumque  ferenum 
Importuna  colors ,  venti  pluviaque  lacejfunt. 

Solus  odoratis  alarum  molliter  auris 
Plaudit  humum  Z,ephyrus ,  faecundoque  incub  at  anno* 
Non  III  am  trifti  nuhes  lachrymofa  rnacrdque 
Pafcit  aqua ,  tacit 0  faturat  fed  r  ore  benignus 
Neither,  &  fuccis  vitalihus  aftra  faginant.  * — . 

P erpetuum  cf  nullo  violahile  f rigor e  regnum 
Occupat  hie  modicis  defenfa  calorihus  eeflas,  f 

Ditior  autumno ,  vere  &  formofior  ipfo  ; _ 

Hie  locuples  nullis  conturhat  menjibus  arbor , 

Sed  frondes  Jimul  £5?  fores  frudtufque  ferentem 
Omnis  lata  videt,  videt  omni  Cynthia  vultu  \ 
Plurima  nec  tribuens ,  queedam  negat  invida ,  nwre 
Toft  rati ;  hie  eadem  femper  fert  omnia  tellus.  J 

Of 

*  In  the  age  our  author  writ,  all  plants  were  fuppofed  to  be 
under  planetary  influences.  As  opinions  are  changed,  we  have 
varied  the  idea  in  our  tranflation, 


4  AM  «(£<  £e<pvgoio  hiytmveiovlacq  tz^lag 
ttmccvcg  ot'Av)<?iv  avu^v^stv  ccv&guTrtsq. 

But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blefVd  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  vveftem  gale. 

X  Couleius  dt  Plant is,  1,  v.  v.  50, 


Homer. 


Pope. 
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Of  which  the  reader  may  be  pleafed  to  accept 
this  imperfect  translation  : 

Between  th’  Herculean  Streights  renown’d  of  old. 
And  a  new  world,  whofe  earth  is  ting’d  with  gold, 
A  beauteous  Isle  emerges  in  the  welt, 

Happieft  of  ev’ry  ifland,  ftyl’d  the  bleft  ! 

Heav’n  gave  it  Softer  Ikies  and  milder  air. 

And  nature  nurs’d  it  with  a  mother’s  care  : 

Nor  ftorms,  nor  tempefts,  break  its  calm  repofe  ; 
But  the  whole  year  in  equal  tenour  flows  : 

Whilft  Zephyr  gently  Spreads  his  rofeate  wings. 

Or  broods  prolific  o’er  congenial  Springs. 

No  acrid  moifture,  no  malignant  rain. 

Falls  from  the  flatt’ring  Ikies,  and  falls  in  vain; 
But  folt’ring  fhow’rs  refrefh  the  peafant’s  toil. 

And  air’s  Soft  influence  vivifies  the  foil. 

Here  Sullen  winter  abdicates  the  throne. 

And  Seeks  Cimmerian  realms,  by  birth  his  own ; 
Perpetual  Summer  reigns  perpetual  king, 

Richer  than  autumn,  lovelier  than  the  Spring. 

The  trees  are  cloath’d  with  verdure  all  the  year : 

At  once  they  bud,  they  bloflom,  and  they  bear. 
Nature  Surveys  with  joy  the  profp’rous  plains ; 

She  gives  not  much  like  man ,  and  part  detains  ; 
The  care  of  nature  is  unvarying  care. 

And  the  fame  earth  bears  ail  things  ev’ry  year. 

Our  author  afterwards  obferves  (as  a  mark  of  di¬ 
vine'  favour  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  incitement  to 
human  induftry  on  the  other)  that  moft  foreign  ve¬ 
getables  may  be  naturalized  in  our  happy  ifland  : 

Plant a  alibi  left# - - 

- Hie  nullo  tempore  cejfant . 

1  . 

I  have  already  made  Some  apology  for  fny  lee  til¬ 
ing  partiality  towards  this  author,  whenever  he 

1  treats 
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treats  upon  georgical  fubjeds ;  which  he  under- 
flood  in  a  more  elegant,  as  well  as  more  fcientifi- 
cal  manner,  than  any  man  fince  the  days  of  Virgil 
and,  by  all  accounts  it  has  been  in  my  power  to 
colled  concerning  him,  I  may  fafely  venture  to  in- 
fcribe  to  his  memory  the  beautiful  verfes  which 
Statins  addrdled  to  his  friend  Atedius ;  (which  can 
hardly  be  exceeded,  except  by  Cowley's  own  verfes 
confecrated  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  William  Harvey:) 

Tu  cujus  placido  pofuere  in  pedore  fedem 
Blandus  honos :  hilarifque  (tamen  cum  pondere) 
virtus  *, 

Cui  nec  pigra  quies,  nec  iniqua  potentia,  nec  fpes 
Improba,  fed  medius  per  honefta  &  dulcia  limes. 
Incorrupte  fidem  !  nuilos  experte  tumultus  \ 

Et  fecrete  palam  qui  digeris  ordine  vitam ! 

Idem  auri  facilis  contemptor,  &  optimus  idem- 
Condere  divitias,  opibufque  immittere  lucem  !  — 

But  here  a  premature  death  cuts  off  a  part, 
winch  one  would  wilh  that  Providence  had  made 
his  portion ! 

Hac  longum  florens  animi  morumque  juventa, 
liiacos  square  fenes,  &  vincere  perfta. 

Sylv.  L.  in 

#  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  Cowley ,  when  he  drew 
his  pidure  of  England ,  had  Homer's  defcription  of 
the  if  and  of  Ithaca  in  his  eye  or  not:  For  he  feems 
partly  to  have  copied  the  account  of  the  gardens  of 
Alcincus  in  the  feventh  Odyjfey^  but  certain  it  is,  that  our 
country-man’s  verfes  will  buffer  no  difgrace,  though 
they  are  placed  in  the  fame  or  next  page  with  thofe 
or  the  Grecian  poet.  The  paiTage  relating  to  Itha¬ 
ca  will  be  found  in  the  thirteenth  Book  of  the 

Odvffe  y. 
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Odyjfey,  when  Minerva ,  having  call  a  milt  over 
Ulyjfes* s  eyes,  defcribes  to  hint  his  native  country; 

Thou  feelt  an  illand,  not  to  thofe  unknown 
Whofe  hills  are  brighten’d  by  the  riling  fun. 
Nor  thofe  who,  plac’d  beneath  his  utmoit  reign. 

Behold  him  finking  in  the  weltetn  main. - - 

Earth,  not  ungrateful  to  the  peafant’s  pain, 
.Suffices  fulnefs  to  the  fwelline*  grain : 

The  loaded  trees  their  various  fruits  produce. 
And  dull’ ring  grapes  afford  the  gen’rous  juice; 
Woods  crown  our  mountains,  and  in  ev’ry  grove 
The  bounding  goats  and  frilking  heifers  rove; 
Soft  rains  and  kindly  dews  refrefh  the  held. 

And  rifing  fp rings  eternal  verdure  yield  *. 

Pops. 
I  could 


OAYSS.N, 

What  Plmy  laid  of  Italy  may  be  applied  with  equal  propriety 
to  England :  “  Ergo  in  toto  orbe,  &  quacunque  cceli  convexitas 
vergit,  pulcherrima  eft  omnium  regio,  rebufque  merito  princi- 
patum  obtinens,  redrix  parenfque  mundi  altera;  viris,  fceminis, 
ducibus,  militibus,  fervitiis,  artium  prafttantia,  ingeniorum  da- 
ritatibus,  jam  fitu  ac  falubritate  coeli  atque  temperie,  acceffa 
cundarum  gentium  fadli,  litoribus  portuofis,  benigno  ventorum 

afflatu. - aquarum  copia,  nernorum  falubritate,  montium  ard- 

culis,  animalium  innocentia,  foli  fertilitate,  pabuli  fertili'tate. 
Quicquid  eft  quo  carere  vita  non  debeat,  nuiquam  eft  prae- 
iiantius.” 

(i  Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus, 

Magna  virum !  Tibi  res  antique  laudis  &  artis 
Ingredior,-  fandos  aufys  redudere  fontes.” 

Virg,  Georg.  II.  173. 

Nor 


-Icctcn  $£  (Aii>  (ictXci  tt&XAoI' 


Hfuv  iicroi  vcciion  ttph;  Vw,  t’  nthdv  re, 

HP  bcaoi  ncrQe  &r oil  £o(po v  '/ibpobvtx - 

(a\v  ctg  0 1  ctr©-*  £i$£cr(pccfr&‘f  h  $s  ft  oiv<&> 
r,yvaT«s*  alii  o  o[a8(><&  rStxteicl  ts 

AvyjfSo]©*  ol  dyccSrl  ipi  (a'bv  vhi) 

XlocUolv,  bv  P  ccg$(A0i  iVr riSTocn 01  <& oogsacny. 
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I  could  no- ways  deny  mylelf  the  pleafure  of  o-iv- 
ing  Cowley's  defcription  of  our  beloved  native  coun¬ 
try  ;  but,  as  fame  abatements  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  brilliant  fallies  of  a  poetical  imacfination,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  remark  in  plain  profe,  That 
our  country,  ^  in  one  particular  refpedt  amongft 
others,  is  as  happily  circumftanced  as  any  trad°of 
land  upon  the  face  of  the  earth :  For  it  is  not  fer¬ 
tile  enough  to  make  men  indolent,  nor  barren  to 
inch  a  degree,  as  even  to  deny  grateful,  if  not  am¬ 
ple,  leturns  to  the  induftrious  cultivator.  In  a 
woid,  it  enjoys  tne  fortunate  medium  between  fer¬ 
tility  and  barrennefs,  or  (to  fpeak  more  properly) 
between  eafy  and  difficult  culture :  Inclining  rather 
to  the  fide  of  difficulty,  and  affording  opportunity 
lufficient  for  induftry  and  improvements  :  Which 
is  juft  the  circumftance  a  perfon  would  wiffi  for, 

who  truly  underftands  the  good  of  his  country. _ 

Rich  foils  infufe  eafe  and  indolence  into  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  fometimes  (in  cafes  of  war  and  dan¬ 
ger)  an  undue  fondnefs  for  the  prefervation  of 
life  ;  wnereas  a  country,  fomewhat  difficult  to  be 
cultivated  (andwheremenareohligedto  procure  with 
labour  what  the  earth  retuies  them  either  by  fponta- 
neous  or  even  an  eafy  growth)  fuch  a  country,  I 
fay,  contributes,  by  way  of  compenfation,  to  ren¬ 
der  its  occupiers  induftrious,  fober,  inured  to  hard- 
ffiips,  courageous,  and  fit  for  military  fervice. 
And  hence  it  nas  been  remarked  in  the  German  ar¬ 
mies,  that  the  Saxons  (if  you  except  fuch  as  live  in 
the  mine-diftridts  of  Saxony)  the  inhabitants  of  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg ,  and  the  Lower  Palatinate, 

make 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  here  a  fimilar  pa%e  in  Euripides. 

Ov^txvcv  VTT'cp  yr,r  ty^O(A,SV  sv  xsxgtxpsvov, 
dyccv  WVQ,  sis  xd^a  erv(Mr!)vu' 

H  o  Acna.  re  xctT'Xiroi  TQepei 

Tjjs  ye.  as fectg  svhzvB'»  crvrBn§ivousvt 
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make  not  fo  good  foldiers  as  thofe  who  are  taken 
from  parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  culture  of  the 
earth  is  more  difficult.  —  Of  this  we  have  a  plain 
proof  in  the  laft  century.  When  the  prince  of  Phaltz- 
burg  marched  eighteen  thoufand  Lorrainers  into  Ger¬ 
many •»,  for  the  afliftance  of  Ferdinand  II,  thefe  ele¬ 
gant  troops,  during  their  half-year’s  campaign,  per¬ 
formed  nothing,  but,  having  loft  two  thirds  of  their 
numbers,  without  exchanging  a  blow,  returned  in- 
glorioufly  to  their  wonted  indolence,  eafe,  and  plen¬ 
ty,  in  the  rich  plains  and  vallies  of  Lunevilie  and 
Nanci. 

Indolence,  without  plenty,  has  been  known  to 
produce  fuch  effects  as  thofe  laft  defcribed.  Thus 
the  Spanijh  land-forces  are  pulillanimous,  improvi¬ 
dent,  and  inaftive,  having  never  been  much  accuf- 
tomed,  either  to  domeftic  or  hufbandry  labour, 
whilft  the  natives  of  the  felf-fame  country,  inured  to 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  naval  life,  afcend,  by 
degrees,  to  the  true  antient  Caftilian  fpirit  of  gene¬ 
rous  thinking  and  heroifm. - 

Having  thus  finifhed  the  greater  part  of  my  ob- 
fervations,  with  regard  to  the  fubjeft  of  my  firft  Ef- 
fay,  I  fhall  only  take  notice,  that  my  fecund  Eflay 
(and  whatever  elfe  I  may  happen  to  write,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  hufbandry)  is  intended  to  be  merely  of  a 
practical  nature,  or  deduced  from  matters  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  myfeif  or  others,  care  having  been  taken 
to  admit  no  hypothecs,  or  even  conjedlure,  with¬ 
out  being  fpecified  as  fuch :  No  chymical  obferva- 
tions,  or  mathematical  realonings  •,  and  that  from 
a  perfuafion,  that  hufbandry  receives  few  affi fian¬ 
ces,  except  from  natural  fagacity  and  matters  of 
fadf.  Speculations  and  feeming  conclufions,  not 
founded  on  experience  and  pradtice,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  prifm,  which  varies  objedh  and  colours, 
according  to  the  guidance  of  the  hand  that  holds  it. 

- For  thefe  reafons,  I  have  made  hufbandmen 

(that 
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(that  is  to  fay,  fetch  of  them  as  I  have  known  to 
be  men  of  experience,  good  obfervation,  ftrong 
parts,  and  weaned  from  prejudice)  my  firft  and  al- 
moft  only  critics  through  the  courfe  of  this  work  : 
And  have  likened  to  their  remarks,  not  only  with 
attention,  but  docility ;  being  fenfxble  that  many  a 
great  genius,  of  this  fort,  lives  concealed  in  a 
thatched  dwelling :  And,  therefore,  we  may  com¬ 
pare  fuch  hufbandmen  to  fome  of  the  oaks  which 
grow  on  their  farms;  the  bark  is  rough,  thick, 

and  knotty,  but  excellent  found  timber  lies  conceal- 
ed  beneath  it. 

I  only  wiih  that  I  could  have  received  written  af- 
fiftances  from  them  ,  for  there  is  more  plain,  ftrong, 
unadorned .  fenfe,  more  native  truth,  genuine  beau¬ 
ty,  and  folid  matter  of  fad,  in  the  writings  of  Ga¬ 
ins!  Platt es>  de  P alijjy ,  Is  Jieur  Giauque ,  and  Peter 

s°mer, ,*  than  in  the  well-turned  periods  of  a  French 
academician. 

I  (hall  next  obferve,  by  way  of  caution  to  the 
reader,  that  we  are  too  apt  to  give  the  name  of  mo¬ 
dern  improvements  to  antient  pra&ices  of  huiban- 
dry,  upon  their  being  revived  amongft  us  ;  for  ma¬ 
ny  meful  inventions  have  been  (in  great  part,  at 
leaft)  loft,  or  forgotten  unaccountably,  defidia  re¬ 
's  utfty  internecione  memorise  in  dull  a  }  and  hence  it  will 
appear,  to  all  perfons  converfant  in  books  of  agri¬ 
culture,  that  neither  we,  nor  our  neighbours  in 
foreign  countries,  have  made  fo  many  difeoveries 
and  improvements,  for  a-  century  pail,  as  one  is 
apt  to  imagine  at  firft  fight.  It  is  therefore  the 
bunnefs  of  a  candid  writer  to  be  juft  to  the  pre- 

ient  age,  and  not  unjuft  to  preceding  ages.  _ Full 

lias  no  right,  or  even  pretenfion,  of  laying  claim 

to 


*  „  trie‘e  ^  keen  *  foop-heper,  the  fecond  was  a 

t0tter>  the  tiurd  ls  a  hale  farmer,  and  the  fourth  a  dap-labourer* 
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to  the  drill-plough ,  *  which  had  been  ufed  in  fe¬ 
ver  al  European  countries,  almoft  half  a  century 

before  he  fet  pen  to  paper. - Nay,  our  ingenious 

countryman,  Gabriel  Platt  es ,  feems  to  have  had 
fome  idea  of  an  inftrument  almoft  of  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture,  during  the  reigns  of  James ,  or  Charles  I,  tho5 
his  book  was  not  publifhed  till  the  times  of  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth.  And,  indeed,  I  believe  all  good  huf- 
bandmen,  in  all  ages,  had  a  notion  that  wheat 
fhould  be  fown  or  fet  at  diftances,  and  thofe  con- 
fiderable  ones.  "The  main  perfection  of  /owing ,  fays 
Pliny ,  is  to  di/per/e  the  feeds  equally,/  This  notion 
he  received  from  Xenophon.  J 

— Nor  owe  we  the  field-turnips  to  T&//,  but  the  Flem¬ 
ings  ;  And  that  as  long  ago  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
Jaft  century. — The  nature  of  all  forts  of  manures, 

was,  at  that  time,  perfectly  well  underftood. - * 

Fold- 

*  An  account  of  the  Spanijb  fembrador  was  publilhed  by 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  foon  after  the  reiteration.  See  Philo foph. 
Pranfadt.  N°.  6z> 

After  all  polfible  refearches,  I  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
what  nation  claims  the  credit  of  inventing  the  drill-plough.  It  is 
certain,  that  Lord  Sandwich  is  miftaken,  in  faying  that  Luca- 
iello  invented  it ;  he  only  was  the  firit  Spaniard  that  learned  to 
manage  it  from  an  Aujlrian  engineer,  about  the  year  1660.  See 
JLJfuy  II.  Seft.  30.  How  long,  therefore,  the  Juiirians  were  in 
polfelfion  of  this  fecret,  before  they  imparted  it  to  the  Spaniards , 
is  a  circumfiance  not  eafy  to  be  afeertained.  Thus  much  may 
be  depended  upon,  that  Hartlih  mentions  a  drill-plough,  by 
name,  nine  years  before  the  Spaniards  boafted  of  their  fembra¬ 
dor:  See  Legacy,  p.  10,  1631;  Blythe  alfo  knew  it,  and  fays 
exprefsly,  that  it  ploughed,  fowed,  and  harrowed,  at  one  and 
the  fame  time,  Improver  improved,  1633. 

It  is  equally  hard  to  afeertain,  how  long  the  Chinefe  have  been 
in  pofielfion  of  a  drill-plough,  but,  in  all  probability,  for  many 
ages.  An  exadt  model  of  one  (where  the  contrivance  is  no¬ 
ways  contemptible)  was  feat  to  the  keeper  of  the  feals  in  France 
by  father  d ’  Incar nmlle,  and  a  print  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the 
Culture  des  Ferres,  tom.  II.  p-  190. 

f  Artis  ell:  equalizer  fpargere,  1.  xviii.  c;.  zp, 

t  In,  Q economy 
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Folding  Iheep,  and  wheel-ploughs,  were  thorough¬ 
ly  known  in  England ,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.—  Columella ,  and  the  Greek  geoponic  writers, 
faw  the  advantage  of  a  comp  oft  *dunghil^  and  that,  in 
all  probability,  better  than  we  do. 

Nay,  in  here  and  there  an  inftance,  our  induilry 
has  been  inferior  to  that  of  our  predeceftors :  Or, 
atleaft,  it  may  be  obferved,  Prifcorum  aut  curafer- 
tilior  aut  indujlria fell  dor  fuit.  We  plough  lefs,  and 
fow  later  than  they  did.*  Marie  (the  moftlafting 
and  cheap  of  all  manures,  which  may  be  found  in 
numberlefs  parifbes  throughout  this  kingdom)  is 
known,  and  ufed  much  lefs,  at  prefent,  than  in  the 
two  preceding  centuries.  In  a  word,  few  manures 
of  much  confequence  have  been  lately  difcovered, 
except  peat-afhes  ^  the  fowing  of  which  is  confined 
within  a  circle  of  20  miles  diameter,  though  peat 
(of  more  or  lefs  valuable  kinds)  is  to  be  found  in 
moft  counties  of  our  three  kingdoms. 

I  ftiall  finifli  my  remarks  under  this  article  with 
one  collateral  inftance,  which  is,  that  not  only  the 
idea,  but  ad  ual  introduction  of  parifh  work-houfes , 
(cc  for  the  more  profitable  employment  of  the  half 
difabled  poor,  or  fuch  as  are  too  young  or  old  for 
works  of  agriculture”)  was  a  fcheme,  of  which  the 
honour  is  due  to  Thomas  Firmin ,  a  moft  ufeful  citi¬ 
zen  in  thefe  refpedls.  ft  But,  before  Firmin' s  time, 
many  other  national  improvements  of  the  like  kind, 
which  have  fince  been  fecretly  purloined  by  modern 
authors,  may  be  feen,  at  large,  in  a  fcarce  curious 
pamphlet,  publifhed  in  the  year  1668,  under  the 

.  title 

*  No  people  venture  wheat  Into  the  ground  To  late  as  the 
Engltjh.  The,  Spaniards,  Italians ,  and  all  the  inhabitans  along 
the  co ads  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  iiles  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  fow  it  in  September,  and  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
Germans  and  Flemings ,  from  the  end  of  Augufi  to  mid  October, 
and  the  French  ijfually  finifh  at  the  fame  time. 

t  Some  P  r  op  of  ah  j'or  the  Employment  of  the  Poor,  by  T.  F,  40. 
1681,  p.  8o,  &c. 
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title  of  England’s  Wants;  humbly  offered  to  the 
confideration  of  all  good  patriots  in  both  Houfes  of  Par¬ 
liament:  “  Where  the  propofer  offers  to  contribute  his 
utmoft  fervice,  and  to  be  ready,  whenfoever  he  fhal! 
be  called  by  any  committee  appointed  to  debate  or 
confider  any  of  the  faid  propofals.” 

But  to  return  from  public  (economics ,  in  general, 
to  matters  of  agriculture. 

It  is  certain,  we  have  fhewn  more  flcill  than  our 
anceftors,  in  the  method  of  fowing  grafs-feeds  alone  y 
and  not  intermingling  them  with  fpring  corn  :  *  As 
alfo  in  the  hand-hoeing  of  turnips ;  which  practice 
agrees  perfectly  well  with  the  prefent  opinion  of 
loofening  the  earth,  keeping  plants  clean,  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  room.  To  thefe  two  improvements  may 
be  added  the  new  treatife  of  introducing  into  the 
field  all  annual  crops  in  rows,  fuch  as  favoys,  win¬ 
ter  cabbages,  German  or  cabbage  turnips,  &c.  for 
the  better  fupport  of  cattle  in  winter :  As  alfo  the 
art  of  horfe-hoeing  ;  the  improvements  made  by  fo¬ 
reigners  upon  T ulTs,  inlfruments  of  hufbandry  *,  the 
drill-rake  of  M.  Vandusfel ;  the  method  of  tranf- 
planting  lucerne  ;  and  reftoring  old  paflu  rages  with¬ 
out  laying  them  down  in  corn ;  as  difcovered  and 
delivered  to  us  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux. 

Upon  the  whole,  “  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
antients  and  moderns  have  difcovered  much,  yet  it 
is  no-ways  certain  they  have  difcovered  all.”  -j-  — 
But  one  of  the  principal  objedts,  in  our  new  me¬ 
thod  of  culture,  is  to  recommend  induflry,  neat- 
nefs,  and  the  extirpation  of  weeds,  to  all  promo* 
ters  of  agriculture,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  *,  “  for, 
the  more  the  hujbandman  thinks  fit  to  imitate  the 
pradlice  of  the  gardener ,  in  turning  the  foil  and 
keeping  the  earth  free  from  weeds,  the  better  taft- 

•  N  ed 

. 

*  It  were  to  be  wifhed  this  practice  was  more  univerfal. 
f  Hartlib\  Legacy. 
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ed  will  his  crops  prove,  and  the  more  luxuriant : 
To  his  own  private  emolument  in  particular”  (ac¬ 
cording  to  a  remark  of  Sir  R.  JVefton)  “  as  well  as 
the  advantage  of  fociety  in  general.” 

Notwithftanding  I  look,  with  pleafure  upon  geor- 
gical  writings,  compoled  by  fcholars  bleffedwith  fine 
parts  and  lively  imaginations,  yet,  at  the  fame  time,- 
I  take  not  the  leak  offence  at  certain  inaccuracies  in 
ftyle  and phyfical  knowledge,  when  I  perufe  the  hui- 
ba-ndry- writings  of  downright  yeomen  and  farmers 
whilft,  at  the  lame  time,  more  faftidious  critics  may 
fpare  themfelves  the  pains  of  giving  vent  to  their 
remarks,  merely  becaufe  thefe  plain  fenfible  au¬ 
thors  may  never  have  heard  who  a  critic  is,  nor 
would  they  regard  him,  if  they  heard  his  remarks. — 
The  EMITEIPIA  &  ATTOYIA  *  of  Diofcorides  are 
an  irrefragable  anfwer  to  thefe  holiday-obfervers.  — 
Such  a  plain  practical  author,  as  Gabriel  P lattes , 
pays  his  little  contingent  to  the  republic  of  know¬ 
ledge,  with  a  bit  of  unftamped  real  bullion,  whilft 
the  vain-glorious  man  of  fcience  throws  down  an 
heap  of  glittering  counters,  which  are  gold  to  the 
eye,  but  lead  to  the  touch-ftone. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  pay  fo  much  attention 
to  experienced  hufbandmen,  of  courfe,  I  have  fhewn 
no  meat  attachment  to  thofe  ingenious  writers  whom 
foreigners  juftly  ftyle  agricult  ears  du  cabinet.  Varro , 
Cato ,  Virgil ,  Columella ,  and,  perhaps,  Palladius ,  were 
all  perfect  mailers  of  practical  hufbandry  •,  but  forty 
I  am,  to  remark,  that  fo  much  cannot  be  faid  of  Pliny 
the  naturalift  (though  he  was  very  fenfible  of  the 
fault  here  complained  of  ft)  nor  of  the  Greek  geopo- 
nic  authors.  Therefore,  though  I  have  cited  them 
occafionally,  where  more  obferving  hufbandmen 
are  filent,  yet  the  reader  is  always  defired  to  call  in 

the 

*  Experience  &  ocular  ohferajation . 

f  Phiiofophis  potius  quam  agricolis  fcripfifie  poflunt  videri. 

Plin.  Nat.  Hiji*  L.  xviii.  c,  4* 
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the  affiflances  of  his  own  experience,  in  order  to 
corroborate  or  invalidate  many  things  they  have 
aiTerted  difperfedly  through  the  couri'e  of  their  writ¬ 
ings. 

Indeed,  the  collector  of  the  geoponic  pieces  (by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  Caffian )  has  made  a  very  fenii- 
ble  apoiogy  upon  this  occalion,  and  we  ought,  in 
juftice,  to  allow  it  full  force  :  “  Mod;  relations  of 
the  fuperftitious  and  fabulous  call,  fays  he,  are  de¬ 
livered  down  to  us  from  antiquity :  And  many  of 
them  deferve  to  be  reje&ed  as  unworthy  of  belief  ; 
on  this  account,  I  exhort  rny  readers  to  pay  no  re¬ 
gard  or  attention  to  them  ;  fmce,  for  my  own  part, 
I  only  inferted  them,  for  fear  of  being  thought  not 
to  have  read  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  fub- 
je6t.”* 

The  moderns,  even  in  thefe  more  enlightened 

.  •  .  O 

ages,  have  their  fuperflitions,  prejudices,  and  ig¬ 
norances,  in  common  with  the  antients.  The  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  bag  and  Jhrew-moufe  are  not  as  yet  to¬ 
tally  eradicated  from  country  minds  in  various  na¬ 
tions.  Our  farmers  ftill  believe  a  change  of  [peeks 
in  grain  after  fowing :  And  fome  of  them  affert, 
that  a  field  of  corn  will  always  be  blafted,  if  a  bar- 
berry-tree  grows  f  in  one  of  the  hedges  that  furround 
it-,  nay,  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1749,  I  faw 
three  witches  hanging  on  a  gallows  upon  the  banks 
of  the  torrent  Sanna ,  J  in  the  Auftrian  dominions, 

N  2  for 


I  ultcc  jx£i>  ci£'/5T an  roiq  ccg%tZK>i hyco  oi  svix  v  e i^r^vuiv  a,<n(wrrcn 
7\\uv,  xcc1  (pevKrct  y.cti  nden  vrcc^uivu)  o\ajq  r«ro;? 

iiv  vav.  Turn  yz%  Xcklv  ^Ftcc  avdygu-^a,  I'm  [At]  oofw 

7TUVSIV  TUV  d(>Xa’ tOK  ri%V)[AiVUV. 

Geopon .  l.i.  c.  14. 

*f-  The  fame  notion  prevails  in  France ,  Culture  des  Ferres , 
tom.  I.  p.  98. 

X  The  Sanna ,  about  4  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Cilley ,  falls 
into  the  Sa<vus ,  a  river  well  known  to  the  generality  of  readers. 
On  account  of  its  violence,  rapidity,  and  frequent  inundations, 
it  is  called,  by  the  Germans ,  DIE-  SAW,  or  th#  <vjild 

which-  •  - 
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for  having  raifed  tempefts  and  hurricanes  during  the 
time  of  harveft  (as  the  people  alledged)  infomuch 
that  the  crop  was  almoft  totally  ruined. — The  Swifs> 
though  a  well-meaning  religious  nation,  think  hemp 
will  never  proiper,  except  it  be  fown  on  Gcod-Fri - 
day. 

In  the  next  place  it  has  been  found,  by  long  ex¬ 
perience,  that  fome  addrefs  and  management  muff 
be  ufed,  before  you  can  make  a  convert  of  any  com¬ 
mon  hufbandman,  or  wean  him  from  his  antient 
habitudes  and  prejudices.  Therefore  lead  him  into 
all  improvements  gently.  Bear  a  part  of  his  charges 
in  a  new  experiment,  and  take  care  that  he  begins 
in  final! .  At  firft  he  may  think  meanly  of  your  abi¬ 

lities  in  country  affairs,  and,  like  the  groom  and 
farmer,  conceive  a  notion,  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
a  gentleman  to  underftand  fuch  matters.  Outward 
refpedt  preferved,  he  may,  perhaps,  laugh  at  you 
in  private  •  as  the  Roman  peafants  laughed  at  Ho- 
race ,  glebas  fiaxa  movent em  j  and  the  good  people 

of  Ithaca  (if  old  Be  Serres  may  be  believed)  thought 
Ulyjfes  difeompofed  in  his  intellects,  when  he  fowed 
fait  by  way  of  manure. — Or,  which  is  ftill  ftronger, 
and,  perhaps,  may  be  the  real  truth  lurking  at  bot¬ 
tom, 

•  -* 

which  terrifies  the  hufbandman,  and  ruins  great  part  of  his  la¬ 
bours.  When  I  had  feen  the  ravages  made  by  this  torrent  (at 
lea  ft,  from  Lfubacb  to  dgram,  the  capitals  of  Garniola  and  Cro¬ 
atia  )  I  was  almoft:  induced  to  conclude,  that  the  antient  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  named  this  river  Die  Saw,  in  allufion  to  the  deferiptioa 
of  the  Calydonian  boar  in  the  ftory  of  Meleager  : 

Sus  erat,  infeftae  vindex,  ultorque  Dians. 

Nunc  matura  metit  fleturi  vota  coloni, 

Et  Cerexem  in  fpicis  intercipit ;  area  fruftra, 

Et  fruftra  expectant  promifias  horrea  mefies. 

Sternuntur  gravidi  longo  cum  palmite  foetus, 

Baccaque  cum  ramis  femper  frondentis  olivae. 

Saevit  &  in  pecudes. 

Diffugiunt  populi,  nec  fefe  in  nicenibus  urbis 
Eifc  putant  tutos. 


Ovid.  Met.  1.  viii,  v.  272, 
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tom,  the  hufbandman  and  the  bailiff  both  know 
lull  well  it  is  not  for  their  intereft  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  fhould  be  intelligent  in  matters  of  hufbandry. 

Gentle  ufage,  experience,  and  profit,  will  foon 
bring  men  into  better  difpofitions  :  But,  be  careful, 
they  never  difeover  that  you  have  a  fovereign  con¬ 
tempt  for  their  notions  and  practice  in  agriculture  ; 
For  this  will  fruftrate  the  effect  of  all  your  good 
leffons  at  once.  Therefore,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
nothing  but  time,  kind  perfuafions,  and  matter  of 
faff,  can  bring  about  a  change  of  opinions.  —  We 
may  oblerve  farther,  that' it  is  not  unrcafonable  to 
hope,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  natural  enough  to 
conclude,  from  the  prefent  and  future  neceffity  of 
things,  that  agriculture  will  loon  be  better  under- 
ftood  by  us,  and  make  confiderable  advances :  Ef- 
pecially  amongft  that  valuable  fet  of  men,  the  coun¬ 
try  gentry  of  moderate  eftates ;  who  are  the  main 
fupport  of  every  kingdom,  and  formerly  abounded 
more  in  this  country,  than  in  half  Europe.  In  am 
tient  times,  the  fame  eftates  kept  in  the  fame  fa  mb 
ly  for  a  great  number  of  years  ♦,  but  the  misfortune, 
at  prefent,  is,  that  the  tranfitions  of  property  are 
over  rapid,  and  too  many  family  feats  have  changed 
their  owners : 


- - —  Veteres  jam  migravere  ccloni. 

Of  which  the  principal  caufes  feem  to  be  thefe  that 
follow  :  An  ignorance  in  country  gentlemen  (even 
to  affeblation)  concerning  the  nature  and  culture  of 
their  own  lands,  their  only  true  and  real  fupport  :* 
A  love  for  fhew  and  .expence  beyond  their  circum- 
ftances ;  and  a  vain  attempt  to  rival  a  fet  of  peo- 

N  3  pie 

*  It  was  Pliny* s  opinion.  that  a  man  of  fortune  ouqht  to  be 
looked  upon  as  unhappy,  who  had  a  country-feat,  and  no  efrate 
round  it ;  Villa  Luculh  ag-ro  caret. 


Nat.  HJl .  1.  xviii,  c.  6. 
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-pie  grown  rich  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
opulent  in  treasures  depofited  in  public  refervoirs, 
where  the  payments  are  periodical  and  certain, 
without  the  deduction  of  land-tax,*  poor’s  rates, 
repairs,  &c. — Happy  are  thofe,  whofe  annual  income 
|s  not  liable  to  be  affeCted  with  inclemency  of  fea- 
fons,  Ioffes,  or  frauds  from  tenants,  or  a  cffcum- 
ftance  equally  mortifying,  which  is  having  feme-, 
times  no  tenants  at  all !  Aimed  every  thing  can 
hurt  the  land-holder,  and  only  few  things  hyrt  the 
moneyed  poffeffor. 

It 

*  “  All  taxes  fall  chiefly  on  the  landed  intereft.  —  For  every 
pew  tax  the  confumer  mail  be  railed  one  quarter  in  the  price  of 
the  things  taxed.  It  is  plain  the  merchant,  tradefman,  or  manor 
fafturer,  neither  can,  nor  will  pay  this :  For,  if  he  pays  a  quar¬ 
ter  more  for  commodities  than  he  did,  he  will  fell  them  at  a 
price  proportionally  railed.  The  poor  labourer  and  handi¬ 
craft  s-man  cannot :  nor  he  juft  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  al¬ 
ready,  and  all  his  food,  cloathing,  and  utenfils,  cofting  a  quarter 
more  than  they  did  before,  either  his  wages  muft  rife  with  the 
price  of  things,  to  make  him  live  ;  or  elfe,  not  being  able  to  main¬ 
tain  himfelf  and  family  by  his  labour,  he  comes  to  the  parifh,  and 
then  the  land  bears  the  burthen  a  heavier  way.  If  the  labourer’s 
wages  be  raifed  in  proportion  to  the  increafed  rates  of  things, 
the  farmer  who  pays  a  quarter  more  for  wages,  as  well  as  all 
other  things,  whilft  he  fells  his  corn  and  wool  either  at  the  fame 
rate,  or  lower,  at  the  market  (fince  the  tax  laid  upon  it  makes 
people  lefs  forward  to  buy)  muft  either  have  his%ent  abated,  or 
die  break  and  run  away  in  his  landlord’s  debt :  And  fo  the 
yearly  value  of  the  land  is  brought  down.  And  who  then  pays 
the  tax  at  the  year's  end,  but  the  landlord  ?”  Lodes  Conftderat . 
on  lowering  Intereft,  p.  29. 

When  a  nation  is  running  to  decay  and  ruin,  the  merchant 
and  monied  man,  do  what  you  can,  will  be  fure  to  ftarve  laft.,> 

Idem,  vcl.  II.  p.  27. 

t  “  Taxes  however  contrived,  and  out  of  whofe  hand  foever 
immediately  taken,  do,  in  a  country  where  the  great  fund  is 
land,  for  the  moil  part  terminate  upon  land.  Whatfoe^er  the 
people  is  ehiefy  maintained  by ,  that  the  government  fupports  it- 
felfon.  Nay,  perhaps,  it  will  be  found,  that  thofe  taxes  which 
feem  leaft  to  affeft  land,  will,  moft  fu rely  of  all  others,  fall  the 
rents.  —  And,  tho’  the  land-holder  pays  not  this  tax  immediate¬ 
ly  °!T  P.I  Qwn  purfe,  yet  his  purfe  will  find  it  by  a  greater 

want 

f  •  •  4  .  ». 
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It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  promote  the  well¬ 
being  of  luch  country  gentlemen  as  have  been  above 
defcribed,  and  another  valuable  clafs  of  people, 
called  the  yeomanry  that  thefe  Effays  were  compo- 
fed ;  and  here  it  is  only  to  be  wifhed,  that  men 
would  come  into  the  ftudy  and  improvements  of 
hufbandry,  merely  from  choice,  and  a  principle  of 
good  fenfe  and  ceconomy,  inftead  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  fo  one  time  or  other  by  the  urgency  of 
their  affairs,  fince,  then ,  their  attempts  will  be  al¬ 
ways  languid,  and,  perhaps,  infufficient  to  remove 
the  diftemper.  It  is  too  late  to  underftand  agri¬ 
culture,  when  the  land  is  gone,  or  going,  upon 
which  that  art  ought  to  be  employed.  Nay,  the 
knowledge  of  it,  at  fuch  a  time,  will  afford  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  poor  confolation,  which  Face 
mentions  in  the  alchemift,  who,  when  the  labora- 
tary  was  blown  up,  and  all  vifionary  hopes  evapora¬ 
ted,  comforted  himfelf  and  comrade  with  faying, 

I  hat  there  was  juft  'mercury  enough  left  to  cure  the 
itch ” 

At  the  fame  time  that  we  advife  country  gentle¬ 
men  to  ftudy  agriculture,  we  defire  them  likewile, 
not  to  confider  it  as  an  illiberal  or  fervile  employ- 

N  4  meat, 

want  of  money,  at  the  end  of  the  year. —  This  is  a  fettled  and 
lading  evil  that  will  Hick  upon  him  beyond  the  prefen t  pay¬ 
ment.  5  Locke ,  ut  fupra ,  vol.  II.  fol.  p.  27* 

“  In  all  countries,  whole  fund  is  land,  the  public  charge  of 
the  government  will  be  laid  upon  land,  and  nothing  elie  :  There, 
at  laft,  it  will  terminate.  'The  merchant,  tffc.  do  what  you  can,  will 
not  bear  it;  the  labourer  cannot ;  and  therefore  the  land  holder 
muft. — Lay  the  taxes  how  you  will  (and  that  even  in  Holland ,  lb 
famous  for  trade)  the  land  every  where  bears  the  greater  fhare  of 
the  burthen.”  Ibid,  p-  29. 

Whenever  a  nation  declines  from  its  antient  profperity,  the 
land-holder  feels  the  firil  fymptoms  of  diforder,  then  the  la¬ 
bourer,  artift,  and  under-workman,  and,  lalllv,  the  trader,  the 
monied  man,  and  the  merchant.  In  this  confifts  the  difference  ; 
all  fuffer  :  Some  a  little  fooner,  and  others  a  little  later. 

Ibid 
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ment,  for  that  would  be  to  contradict  the  opinion 
and  practice  of  all  great,  wile,  and  polite  perfons 
in  antient  ages ;  but  one  caution  we  beg  leave  to 
lay  down  as  indifpenfably  requifite  towards  explain¬ 
ing  our  meaning  and  intention  throughout  thefe  Ef- 
fays,  which  is,  that  above  all  things  they  hurt  not 
*heir  fortunes  by  extenfive  undertakings,  or  chime¬ 
rical  projects,  at  firft  fetting  out. - That  not  only 

felf-opinion  and  private  conjecture,  but  even  rea¬ 
son,  chemiftry,  and  natural  philofophy  fhould  be¬ 
come  the  difciples  of  experience .* — And  that  all  ex¬ 
periments  ought  to  be  verified  firft  in  finally  as  well 
as  repeated  often,  before  men  proceed  to  make  at¬ 
tempts  in  large . 

Agriculture  would  foon  cariy  another  afpect  in 
this  kingdom,  if  every  gentleman  were  a  true  rural 
ceconomift,  according  to  the  fenfe  of  the  antient 
writers  on  hufbandry :  That  is,  if  he  applied  him- 
felf  ferioufiy  to  underftand  the  nature,  as  well  as 
the  different  fpecies  of  lands  which  he  poffeffes,  in 
order  to  prepare  rightly  his  arable  and  pafture  fields 
for  the  reception  of  fuch  grain  or  grafs-feeds  as  he 
propofes  to  cultivate,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  knows 
when  and  how  to  apply  thofe  manures  that  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  and  demands  of  the 
foil.  In  particular  alfo,  he  ought  to  underftand 
the  nature  of  his  grafles  and  hay,  in  order  to  mve 
each  beaft  that  food  which  is  moft  nourifhing,  as 
well  as  moft  agreeable  to  its  kind ;  till,  at  length, 
he  acquires  a  degree  of  experience  and  knowledge* 
which  will  prove,  upon  the  whole,  a  fafe  guide,  arid 
but  rarely  fallible. — From  that  moment  he  emanci- 
pstes  himfelf  ( a] moft  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  in 
the  prefent  inftance)  from  falfe  maxims,  prejudice, 
the  foice  of  cuftom,  and  influences  of  other  men  in 
matters  of  hufbandry. 

it 

*  X?kofhont.  Qsconcm,  c.  is.  fedt.  y  ^ 
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It  is  hardly  poffible,  but  that  a  gentleman  muft 
lofe  by  hufbandry,  except  he  understands  it :  For, 
in  cafe  he  is  not  fo  happy  as  to  be  mailer  of  the  bu- 
finefs,  he  plays  with  fharpers,  andfuffers  according¬ 
ly.— But  the  affair  of  gentlemens  being  prime  ma¬ 
nagers  of  their  own  eitates  in  hand,  without  placing- 
much  truft  in  bailiffs  or  fervants,  fhall  be  consider¬ 
ed,  more  at  large,  in  the  introductory  part  of  the 
next  Essay.  I  will  therefore,  in  this  place,  only 
mention  one  authority  drawn  from  great  anti¬ 
quity. 

Xenophon ,  in  his  Treatife  of  0 economics  (which  I 
take  to  be  one  of  the  plaineft  and  moft  fenfible  per¬ 
formances  amongfl  the  writings  of  the  antients)  tells 
us  it  was  a  fixed  rule,  with  one  of  the  beft  huf- 
bandmen  we  have  upon  record,  to  be,  as  it  were, 

the  fchool-mafter  of  his  own  bailiff. - “  When 

you  ftand  in  need  of  a  good  fubftitute  and  manager 
in  hufban dry- affairs,5’  fays  Socrates  to  Ifch.omachus , 
“  do  you,  as  in  matters  of  architecture,  &c,  at¬ 
tempt  to  procure  the  moft  fkilful  perfon  you  can 
hear  of  in  that  way,  or  do  you  inftruCt  fome  one  of 
your  own  people,  to  the  beft  of  your  judgment  ?’* 
“  Good  Socrates  f  anfwered  Ifchoma.chus ,  “  I  endeavour 
to  teach  them  myfelf  For  the  man,  to  whom  I  thus 
entruft  the  management  of  my  affairs,  will  know 
better,  in  my  abfence,  how  to  carry  on  every  work 
to  my  liking,  than  one  who  already  fuppofes  him- 
felf  a  mafter  of  all  that  I  want  to  fee  performed. 
And,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  I  have  experience 
Sufficient  to  fet  men  to  work,  and  conduCt  them 
through  the  progrefs  of  that  work,  I  therefore 
conclude  I  am  able  to  teach  a  perfon  what  I  can 
do  myfelf.55*  1 

But  the  laft  argument  our  author  touches  upon, 
is  a  very  important  one :  “  It  is  impoffible,55  fays 
he,  “  but  upon  fome  occafions  we  muft  call  in  the 

afftf- 

*  Xenophont,  Oemiom.  c.  12.  feft.  3,  4. 
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affiflances  of  others ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  to  underftand  agriculture  in 
our  own  perfons,  for  we  can  never  inftrudt  a  man 
to  ufe  the  lame  diligence  for  another,  that  he  would 
for  himfelf.53 

However,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remember,  that, 
when  any  confiderable  improvements  are  made  by 
a  farmer,  we  are  often  perfuaded  to  raife  his  rent 
too  icon,  and,  like  eaftern  monarchs,  tax  his  in- 
duftry,  and  punifh  him  for  growing  wealthy.  This 
is  unkind,  as  well  as  impolitic  ufage  :  For,  the  more 
fuch  an  hufbandman  gains,  the  more,  generally 
fpeaking,  he  becomes  vigilant,  frugal,  and  indui- 
trious.  In  proportion  as  the  farmer  thrives,  the 
land  improves :  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
French  proverb,  Fant  vaut  P  homme ,  tant  vaui  la 
tern.  Such  a  man,  being  once  placed  above  the 
reach  of  want,  has  the  means  of  hiring  better  fer- 
vants,  and  maintaining  a  larger  Hock  of  cattle  •,  — 
making  or  purchafing  manures  ;  —  trying  experi¬ 
ments,  or  deviling  improvements.  In  proportion 
as  he  cultivates  more  land,  he  acquires  more  know¬ 
ledge,  and  gains  greater  profit :  Till,  at  length, 
he  begins  to  love  hufbandry,  and  values  himfelf  on 
a  profeflion  which  increafes  his  little  ftore,  and  gra¬ 
tifies  his  vanity  into  the  bargain.  Under  fuch  a  cul¬ 
tivator,  you  fee,  in  one  place,  wafte  lands  render¬ 
ed  arable,  or  converted  into  artificial  paftures ;  this 
is  a  true  conquefl :  An  acquisition  and  appropria¬ 
tion,  which  enriches  his  landlord  and  himfelf,  but 
injures  no  man  !  In  another  place,  he  fertilizes  a 
parched  foil  by  floating  it,  or  bringing  little  ftreams 
to  run  through  it,  feed,  and  cloath  it  with  whole - 
fome  verdure  •,  or  elfe  drains  moraffes,  where  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  fame  water  is  a  nufance,  and  decorates 
the  foil  with  rich  crops  of  uleful  vegetables,  as  flax, 
hops,  cole,  rape,  &c.  inftead  of  flags,  mofs,  ruflies, 
&nd  brambles.  —  Such  a  tenant  ought  to  be  patro¬ 
nized. 
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nized,  and  not  difeouraged.  For  every  eftate, 
brought  thus  into  heart  (as  the  countryman  exprdfes 
it)  may  be  continued  on  the  fame,  or  a  like  footing, 
eafily  and  cheaply,  for  a  confiderable  number  of 
years.  So  that  the  rent  of  the  eftate,  when  occu¬ 
pied  by  another,  at  this  man’s  death,  may  be  in- 
.creafed,  in  all  probability,  10 percent. 

It  is  therefore  of  dangerous  confequence  to  per- 
fuade  great  men,  minilters,  and  princes,  that  po¬ 
verty  is  advantageous  to  poor  farmers,  and  that 
want  and  diftrefies  animate  their  adivity ;  that  ne- 
ceffity  will  make  them  docile  and  tradable,  and 
that  they  may  pafs  through  the  ftage  of  life  beft, 
when  they  are  laden  with  the  heavieft  burthens  •, 
whereas  it  is  well  known,  that  the  poor  hufband- 
man  can  fteer  his  courfe  fuccefsfully  enouo-h  with¬ 
out  carrying  fuch  a  weight  of  ballaft. 

Let  us  therefore  charitably  place  this  matter  in 
another  light,  and,  if  farmers,  who  literally  fupport 
the  heat  of  the  day,  are  fo  unhappy  as  not  to  fhare 
the  efteem  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  yet  they 
have  a  claim,  at  leaft,  to  the  favour  of  minifters, 
and  the  protedion  of  princes  *,  for,  though  there 
may  be  fubjeds  of  more  confpicuous  talents,  yet 
fwo  thirds  of  mankind  will  be  found  lefs  ufeful  to 
fociety. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  appear,  by  various  re¬ 
marks  traced  from  the  fountain’s  head,  and  fup- 
ported  by  teftimonies  and  authorities,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  England ,  France ,  £s?c.  have  made 
fewer  hulbandry  improvements,  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  paft,  than  one  is  apt  to  imagine  at 
firft  fight.  This  hint  has  been  fuggefted  by  us  al¬ 
ready,  and  feveral  opportunities  fhall  be  taken  to 
enforce  it  occaftqnally, 


In 
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In  a  word,  it  is  my  private  opinion,  that  agri¬ 
culture  is,  and  ever  will  be,  in  an  improvable  ilate  :  * 
And  Hire  the  importance  of  the  fubjed  becomes 
underftandings  that  are  by  a  thoufand  degrees  fu- 
perior  to  mine ;  for  men  of  the  very  firit  rate  o-e- 
nius,  in  all  ages,  have  written  on  husbandry.  — ? 

Varro9  who  flourished  before  Virgil^  recounts,  in 
the  Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  his  wife  Fundania ,  fifty 
profe-writers  upon  that  art  (whofe  works  were  then 
extant)  and  two  poets,  namely,  Mefiod  and  Mene- 
crates  $  not  to  mention  (continues  he)  the  immenfe 
work  of  Mago  the  Carthaginian ,  written  in  the  Fu¬ 
nic  language,  but  translated  into  Greek  by  Caffrns 
DionyJius  of  Utica,  and  abridged  afterwards  in  fix 
books,  for  the  ufe  of  king  Deiotarus. 

In  behalf  of  my  own  Efifays,  I  Shall  not  prefume 
to  fay  a  Angle  word.  If  they  are  good,  they  will 
work  their  own  way  Sooner  or  later  *,  if  they  are 
bad,  nothing  can  defend  them.  Befides,  every  a- 
pology,  made  by  authors,  is  little  more  than  arminor 
an  ill-natured  critic  to  their  disadvantage. 

I  had  two  principal  intentions  in  writing  this  and 
the  following  Efifay.  The  firft  was  to  exhort  the 
inhabitants  of  my  native  country  to  carry  on  and 
maintain  that  Superiority  in  husbandry,  which  they 
have  hitherto  poflefled  without  a  rival ;  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  advance,  in  proportion  as  our  buSy  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  French ,  are  emulous  to  overtake  us : 
And  the  rather,  as  we  muft  all  be  fenfible,  that  in- 
duftry,  in  agriculture,  will  render  all  nations  more 
happy,  populous,  wealthy,  and  virtuous. 

My  fecond  intention  was  to  try,  if  it  were  pofii- 
ble,  to  enrich  the  poor  honeft  induftrious  huSband- 
man  ;  and  that  particularly  in  the  culture  of  lucerne. 
My  attempts  in  this  refped  (in  regard  to  them) 

have 

Miufum  act  hue  veflat  opens,  multumquc  vejlabit ;  nsc  ulli  na- 
petft  mille  Secula  precluditur  occa&o  eutjiciencii . 

Pl?  n. 
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have  not  hitherto  anfwered  the  earneftnefs  of  my 
wifhes  :  For,  after  various  and  repeated  trials,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  plant, 
that  more  indudry  and  expence  are  required,  than 
fuch  perfons  are  willing,  or  able  to  give.  But,  at 
the  fame  time,  there  is  good  reafon  to  hope,  that 
future  cultivators  (with  greater  (kill,  and  with  the 
fame  kind  intentions)  may  happily  hit  upo,n  fome 
expedient,  which  may  effeduate,  with  cheapnefs 
and  facility,  what  I  have  hitherto  in  vain  fouo-ht 

r  & 

for. 

I  have  ever  looked  upon  the  poor  laborious  huf- 
bandman,  as  a  moil  ufeful  being  in  all  focieties  ; 
and  happy  would  it  be,  if  we  could  contribute  to 
enrich  him  and  the  land-poffelfor  at  the  fame  time  ; 
which  mull  always  happen,  if  hufbandry  be  carried 
on  in  the  manner  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  here  fpeak- 
ing  chiefly  of  the  lowed:  clafs  of  hufbandmen,  the 
little  farmers*  who  rent  30  or  40  /.  a  year.  Such  a 
man  works  and  fares  harder,  and  is,  in  effed,  poor¬ 
er  than  the  day-labourer  he  employs.  An  huf- 
bandman,  thus  circumdanced,  is,  beyond  difpute, 
a  worthy  objed  of  cur  commiferation  and  afilftance. 
Fie  is  an  ufeful,  though  invifible,  wheel  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  date. 

Venerable  "Thomas  a  Kempis  goes  farther  upon 
this  article  ;  the  poor  hujbandman ,  fays  he,  who  lives 
honeftly ,  and  cultivates  his  land  induftribujly ,  is  better 
than  a  proud  philofopher ,  who  negledls  himfelf  and  fiu- 
dies  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Or,  as  the 
pafiage  has  been  imitated  by  a  modern  hand  : 

1 

The  men  of  fcience  aim  themfelves  to  fhow. 

And  know  jud  what  imports  them  not  to  know ; 
Whild  the  poor  peafant ,  that  with  daily  care 
Improves  his  lands,  and  offers  Heav’n  his  pray’r, 
With  confcious  boldnefs  may  produce  his  face 
Where  proud  philofophers  (hall  want  a  place. 

1  Modern 
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Modem  writers  in  agriculture,  far  from  pofleff- 
ing  the  genius  of  Virgil,  have  neither  his  patience 
nor  perfeverance ;  for  he,  who  had  no  equal  in 
hufbandry-writings  (either  as  to  matter  or  elegance 
of  cornpofition)  employed  feven  years  in  compofmg 
and  completing  his  Georgies ,  which,  as  fome  have 
computed,  was  almoft  the  fame  thing,  as  if  he 
had  fet  afide  a  day  for  the  finilhing  of  each  line. 
“  Now,  though  the  poets  of  the  prefent  age, 59  fays 
Dry  den ,  “  were  to  take  the  fame  pains,  yet  they 

can  never  exped  the  fame  immortality." - Nay 

the  very  language  they  write  in,  will  not  admit 
fuch  fort  of  perfedion.  He  built  with  marble,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  ufe  a  crumbling,  perifhing  kind 
of  /tone.  But,  without  taking  in  fuch  confidera- 
tions,  what  Paterculus  fays  of  Homer ,  as  an  Epic- 
writer,  may  be  applied  to  Virgil  as  a  writer  of 
Georgies :  Nee  ante  ilium ,  quem  imitaretur ,  neque  pojl 
ilium  qui  eum  imitari  poffit,  inventus  eft. 

Let  the  praife  therefore  of  truly  corred  and  fpi- 
rited  writings,  in  matters  of  hufbandry,  remain  in- 
tirely  in  the  poiTeffion  of  Virgil  without  a  rival. 

True  it  is,  that  we  moderns  may  copy  his  induf- 
try,  but  can  hardly  exped,  that  one  glimpfe  of 
his  genius  will  fhine  upon  us.  Statius  has  exprelfed 
our  ientiments  upon  this  occahon,  both  with  refped 
to  poets  and  writers  on  agriculture ;  and  has  told 
us  the  moft  that  can  be  expeded,  which  is  only 
the  little  ambition  of  hoping  to  do  well.  His 
words  are  thefe  in  his  epiftle  to  Marcellus : 

- - tenues  ignavo  pollice  chordas 

Pulfo,  Maroneique  fedens  in  margine  templi 
Sumo  animum,  &  magni  tumuiis  accanto  magiftri. 

Sylv.  lib.  iv. 


Columella 
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Columella  *  and  Cowley  -}-  were  poets  likewife* 
and  have  written  on  agriculture,  without  being 
equalled  by  any  moderns,  in  point  of  judicioufnefs, 
exadtnefs,  and  precifion.  For  truth,  in  mafterly 
hands,  will  always  be  truth,  whether  it  be  deliver¬ 
ed  in  verfe  or  profe*,  with  this  recommendation  ad¬ 
ded  in  the  former  inftance  : 

Gratior  eft  pulcro  veniens  de  corpore. - 

Men  of  a  caft  and  genius  like  the  authors  laft 
mentioned  are  generally  fond  of  country -retire¬ 
ments  and  folitude,  and  thus  gain  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  obferving  diligently  the  vegetable  world. 
Thus  Virgil  in  particular  proceeds  purely  upon 
matter  of  fadt,  if  we  except  the  equivocal  genera¬ 
tion  of  bees  in  the  fable  of  Ariflteus  J  ;  for  in  truth 
he  had  fund  enough  to  work  upon  from  his  own 
obfervations  and  experience  || :  Whilft  'Pliny  and 
others  entertain  us  with  little  more  than  anecdotes 
and  hear-fays. 

Virgil  was  certainly  a  true  mailer  of  practical 
agriculture :  For  he  cultivated  his  own  eftate, 

_o  * 

till  he  was  thirty  years  old.  The  firft  bent 
of  his  genius  led  him  to  hufbandry,  and  in  all 
probability  the  folitude  and  contemplation  that  at¬ 
tend  fuch  a  life  called  forth  his  poetical  powers. 

And 

*  Lib.  x.  de  Herds, 

•f  De  Plantis. 

t  It  was  currently  believed  by  men  of  the  belt  fenfe  in  Vir~ 
gil  s.  time,  that  bees  were  of  equivocal  generation.  Ovid  re¬ 
cords  it  in  (what  I  had  aimed  called)  the  divine  Jpeech  of  Pytha¬ 
goras  ;  and  again  mentions  the  faft  in  his  own  perfon. 

Faft.  lib.  ii. 

The  pailage  fil'd  alluded  to  is  as  follows : 

• — - Mactatos  obrue  tauros, 

(Cognita  res  ufu  eft)  de  putri  vifeere  pailim 

Fioriger<e  nafeuntur  apes. -  Met.  lib.  xv.  364*" 

|j  Hence  Columella  calls  him  Vatem  verissimum,  velut 
Qcaculum.  De  Re  Rujl.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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And  here  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  his  coun¬ 
trymen  have  ever  paid  him  due  honours  (and  that 
with  the  mod  accurate  didindlion)  not  only  as  a 
foety  but  as  an  hujbandman:  For  his  Georgies  to  this 
very  day  are  the  ground-work  of  all  Italian  agri¬ 
culture,  and  his  rules  and  precepts  are  followed 
(traditionally  at  lead)  by  thofe  who  never  read 
him,  or  heard  of  him.  It  is  no-ways  likely  that  he 
pitched  on  fo  humble  a  fubjedt,  with  a  view  of 
difplaying  his  fuperior  talents  in  poetry ;  nor  am  I 
inclined  to  think,  that  he  thought  Ilefiod  fo  for¬ 
midable  a  writer,  as  to  be  ambitious  of  eclipfmg 
him :  It  rather  feems  probable,  that  he  writ  the 
Georgies  from  a  fincere  defire  to  ferve  his  country ,  *  at 
a  time  when  intefline  wars  had  thrown  a  damp 
upon  agriculture ;  difficulties  and  difeouragements 
bringing  about  difule,  till  (which  is  natural  enough) 
the  art  itfelf  fell  into  negiedt  and  contempt.  Nor 
is  it  improbable,  but  that  M<ecenaSy  who  was  a 
better  politician  than  mod  people  imagine,  encou¬ 
raged  his  poet  in  this  undertaking.  - - 

But,  fetting  afide  the  lad  confideration  as  partly 
conjectural,  the  fame  caufes  produced  the  fame  effelfs 
in  our  country.  The  civil  wars,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  brought  agriculture  fird  into  diftrefs,  and 
then  into  difefteem  :  But,  the  moment  the  fury  of 
bloodffied  ceafed,  a  fet  of  firfb-rate  writers  darted 
up  at  once,  not  by  compact,  but  (as  it  were)  by 
natural  indindt,  in  behalf  of  expiring  agriculture. 
Nor  have  thefe  authors  been  equalled  fince  that  pe¬ 
riod  :  Such,  for  indance,  were  Harthby  PlatteSy 
Childy  Bealiy  Blythe ,  &c.  Cromwell  feized  the  lucky 
incident,  and,  as  far  as  a  certain  penury  of  temper 
would  allow  him,  was  a  Maecenas  too,  for  he  bedow- 
ed  a  penfion  on  Hartliby  and  vras  generous,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  fome  other  hufbandry -writers .  In  fo  do¬ 
ing  he  gained  popularity  like  a  man  of  parts,  and, 

at 
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at  the  fame  time,  proved  ferviceable  to  the  nation, 
at  leaft  in  this  particular. 

As  the  poets  (agreeably  to  what  has  been  before 
remarked)  have  expreffed  themfelves  fo  fortunately 
on  feveral  points  of  husbandry,  I  have  extracted 
many  paffages  from  fome  of  the  molt  antient  among 
them,  as  Hejiod ,  Homer ,  Lucretius ,  Virgil,  &c.  but 
then  they  are  paffages  that  relate  intirely  to  agri¬ 
culture,  and  perhaps  may  be  found  to  be  more 
concile  and  elegant  than  if  they  had  been  delivered 
in  profe.  That  they  are  as  true  may  be  fafely  aft 
ferted.— New  tranfiations  alfo  are  frequently  fub- 
ftituted  by  us  in  the  place  of  old  ones ;  not  from  a 
vanity  of  writing  verfes,  but  merely  to  make  the 
fenfe  of  the  original  intelligible,  where  it  was  of 
an  inftriidfive  didadfic  nature.  For  fome  of  the 
beft  poetical  tranflators  may  happen,  with  all  their 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  to  be  quite  ignorant  in 
matters  of  hufbandry  ;  of  which  we  have  feen 
numberlefs  inftances  in  the  verfions  of  Virgil s  Geor¬ 
gies  ;  nor  can  we  except  here  the  tranfiation  made 
by  the  Great  Dryden  Himfelf ‘  And  if  the  tranff 
lator  here  fpoken  of  had  fubmitted  his  perform¬ 
ance  to  the  examination  of  an  Italian  hufbandman 
(had  that  been  poffible)  or  even  to  the  revifal  of 
fome  plain  Englifh  yeoman,  inftead  of  referring 
himfelf  to  profefied  wits  and  critics,  the  poetry 
of  our  Englifh  Georgies  might  have  been  a  m after¬ 
piece  of  truth,  as  well  as  fine  writing. 

As  to  what  is  called  the  New  Husbandry,  I  ; 
have  in  many  inftances  recommended  it  ftrenu- 
oufiy,  adding  only  here  and  there  a  few  diffuafives 
upon  fome  particular  occafions ;  and  that ,  for  a 
plain  reafon  affigned  by  Varro ,  Ne$  in  ea  re ,  fump- 
tus  fruffum  fuperet . — On  this  laft  account,  I  have 
been  fearful  of  recommending  it  univer fatly  for  the 
culture  of  corn :  Yet,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  would  al- 

O  ways 
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ways  prefer  drilled  corn  for  feed ;  as  the  plants  will 
have  enjoyed  more  fpace,  air,  and  funfhine,  and  the 
grain  will  be  larger,  healthier,  and  ftronger.  Bread 
particularly  from  drilled  wheat  will  be  better  tailed 
than  from  wheat  railed  by  random-fowing :  The 
crop  alfo  at  the  fame  time  being  lefs  infeiled  with 
weeds— But,  in  the  other  parts  of  hufbandry,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  food  of  cattle,  I  would  recommend  drill¬ 
ing  or  tranfplaniing, ,  as  occaflon  requires,  in  the 
culture  of  lucerne,  particularly  fainfoin,  turnips, 
burnet,  carrots,  trifolium  fibrinum,  fenugreek, 
(-Roman)  \  falfified  cytifus,  fweet  melilot,  and  many 
other  wholefome,  well-tailed  plants  mentioned  in 
my  Postscript, 

Men,  through  the  force  of  prejudice  and  cuf- 
tbm,  entertain  unreafonable  appreheniions  of  the 
difficulties,  expences,  and  minute  attentions  that 
belong  to  the  New  'Hufbandry ;  but  a  few  flight 
ffiort  trials  will  foon  reconcile  them  to  the  pra&ice 
of  it:  Machiavel* s  obfervation  being  as  true  in 
hufbandry,  as  in  politics ;  namely,  “  That  things 
which  feem  to  be ,  and  are  not ,  are  more  feared  afar 
off,  than  when  they  are  near  at  hand ,  or  actually 
experienced 

Some  perhaps  may  imagine,  that  we  have  introduc¬ 
ed  too  many  paffages  from  Scripture  into  thefe  effays ; 
but  the  truth  is,  we  were  deflrous  to  interfperfe  fome 
few  important  hints  of  a  ferious  caff,  and  render 
thefe  difcourfes  on  hufbandry  (incidentally  at  leafl, 

‘  and  fo  far  as  lay  in  our  power)  the  Georg ics  of 
the  Mind,  as  Lord  Bacon  expreffes  himfelf  *. 

St.  Paul  has  a  very  remarkable  expreflion  upon 
this  occafion :  We  are  all  God’s  Husbandry. 
Cor.  iii.  9.  Or,  as  the  Supreme  Being  fays 
eifewbere,  with  peculiar  emphafis.  My  vineyard , 
which  is  mine,  is  before  me.  Cant.  viii.  12.  7, 
the  Lord,,  do  keep  it  j  I  water  it  every  moment  \  left 

any 

*  De  Augment .  Sclent,  lib.  vii.  c.  10.  p.  196.  folio... 
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any  hurt  it ,  I  will  keep  it  night  and  day.  Isai.  xxvii. 
2,  3.  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jerufalem,  and 

men  of  Judea,  judge ,  I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my 
vineyard',  what  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vine¬ 
yard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it?  Jer.  xxxii.  41. 

I  will  add  farther,  that  the  fine  images  drawn 
from  agriculture  in  the  facred  Yfritings  are  innu¬ 
merable  ;  and  the  georgical  hiftory  of  Bvaz,  Ruthi 
Naomi,  Orpah,  &c.  is  a  finer  and  more  beautiful 
rural  picture  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  epifodes  of 
Virgil.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  perfedt  drama  :  Being* 
according  to  the  rules  of  Ariftotle,  “  a  natural  re- 
prefentation  of  interefting  events,  afted,  and  not 
fpoken 

Again,  It  may  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  the  drift 
and  moral  of  thefe  effays  (and  whatever  elfe  may 
be  written  by  us  upon  the  principles  of  the  New 
Hufbandry)  is  uniformly  one  :  Namely,  “  That 
God,  in  confequence  of  the  fall  of  man,  Eas  made 
the  chief  fuccefs  of  agriculture  to  depend  upon 
induftry.” 

“  The  induftry  of  agriculture  is  made  the  vehicle 
in  Scripture  of  conveying  to  the  mind  every  other 
fort  of  diligence  of  a  more  important  nature^ 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  very  word  made 
ufe  of  for  ploughing ,  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  fignihes^  at  the  fame  time,  attention  and 
labour  *f\  And  hence,  in  ail  probability,  was  taken 
that  remarkable  expreffion  in  St.  Luke  i  No  man , 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  locking  back,  is 
fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Chap.  ix.  62. 

This  repeated  induftry  feems  to  be  inculcated 
by  the  prophet  Ifaiah :  cThe  ploughman  plougheth  all 
day  to  fow ;  he  openeth  and  breaketh  the  clods  of  hit 
ground.  When  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof  \ 

O  2  doth 

*  In  Poetic. 

f  See  Flavel's  Husbandry  fpiritualized,  10th  edit.  p.  83. 
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doth  he  not  caft  abroad  the  fitches,  and  fcatter  the  cum - 
min ,  r^/2  *0  the  principal  wheat ,  the  appointed 

barley,  and  the  rye  in  their  place  ?  Chap,  xxviii. 
24,  25. 

It  may  be  remarked  laftly,  That  all  the  ethic 
writers  on  hufbandry,  put  together,  have  not  given 
us  fuch  a  picture  of  induftry  and  plenty r  as  may  be 
feen  in  three  or  four  ftrokes  only  fketched  out  to 
us  by  the  poor  herdfman  of  ! Tekoah :  Behold ,  the 
days  come ,  faith  the  Lord,  that  the  ploughman  fh all 
Overtake  the  Reaper,  and  the  Treader  of 
Grapes  him  that  soweth  Seed.  cLhe  mountains 
fhall  drop  fweet  wine ,  and  all  the  hills  fhall  melt. 

- — My  people  fhall  build  the  wafie  cities  and  inhabit 
them ,  and  they  fhall  plant  vineyards ,  and  drink  the 
wine  thereof  *3  they  fhall  alfo  make  gardens ,  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  them.  Amos  ix.  13,  14.- — — Every 
thing  where  the  river  (of  induftry)  cometh ,  fhall 
thrive  \  but  the  miry  places  thereof,  and  the  marjhes 
thereof,  fhall  never  be  healed,  but  be  given  to  fait , 
(that  is,  fhall  be  deemed  barren.)  Ezek.  xlvii. 
9,  10.” 

The  induftrious  man’s  fields  may  be  compared 
to  the  fleece  of  Gideon  *.  His  lands  are  a  paradife 
of  neatnefs  and  plenty,  refreflied  here  and  there 
with  artificial  canals ;  whilft  every  thing  that  lies 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  boundaries  is  confufed, 
parched,  and  barren. 

<<r  Under  the  firft  law,  in  the  prohibitions  con¬ 
cerning  food,  the  fupreme  L-egiflator  rejefled  the 
fnail  and  the  afs.  Lev.  xi.  30.  and  there  are 
not  wanting  writers  wTho  fuppofe  this  reftriftion  to 
be  partly  emblematical ;  becaufe  thefe  animals  are 
emblems  of  fluggifhnefs  and  ftubbornnefs.  ■ — The 
ncgleCbed  productions  from  the  fields  of  the  floth- 
ful  and  unthrifty  are  like  trees  whofe  fruit  withereth% 
or  like  trees  without  fruit  \  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by 

the 
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Jude  v.  12.  Whilft,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  under  the  hands  of  an  induftrious  cultivator, 
the  wilder nefs  and  folit ary  place  jhall  he  glad  for  him , 
and  the  defart  fhall  rejoice  and  bloffom  like  the  rofe.  It 
jhall  bloffom  abundantly ,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and 
finging.  The  glory  of  Lebanon  Jhall  be  given  unto  it , 
the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon.  Isaiah 

XXXV.  I,  2.” 


- Pater  ipfe  colendi 

Haud  facilem  effe  viam  voluit,  primufque 
per  artem 

Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda, 

Virg.  Georg. 

- Genuit  Tellus  eadem  quae  nunc 

alit  ex  fe ; 

Praeterea  nitidas  fruges,  vinetaque  laeta 

Sponte  fua  primum  mortalibus  ipfa  creavit* 

Ipfa  dedit  dulceis  foetus  &  pabula  laeta. 

Quae  nunc  vix  noftro  grandefcunt  audla 
Iabore; 

Conterimufque  boves  &  vires  agricolarum : 

Conficimus  ferrum  vix  arvis  fuppeditati : 

Ufque  adeo  pereunt  foetus,  augentque  la- 
bores. 

Jamque  caput  quaffans  grandis  fufpirat 
arator 

Crebrius  incaffum  magnum  cecidifle  la- 
borem ; 

Et  cum  tempora  temporibus  prsfentia 
confert 

Prpeteritis,  laudat  fortunas  faepe  parentum . 

Lucret.  Lib.  II.  v.  1 155. 
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A  N 

Account  of  fome  Experiments 

Tending  to  improve  the 

Culture  of  LUCERNE: 

BEING 

» 

The  firfl  Experiments  of  the  Kind  that  have 
been  hitherto  made  and  publifhed  in  Eng~ 
land.  -  *  *  -  i 

From  whence  it  appears, 

That  Lucerne  is  an  Article  of  great  Importance 

in  Husbandry. 


Kyv  [as  (pciyySf - afows  hi  Koc,^reo<popy}o-u, 

Anthol. 

We  are  to  blame,  that  we  have  neglefted  Lucerne. 

HartlibL  Legacy ,  p.  50,  165 1. 
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Dioscorid.  Lib.  i. 
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L 

Virgilius  de  Medica . 

VERE  fabis  fatio,  tunc  te  quoque  medica  putres 
Accipiunt  fulci. - 

Georg.  I.  v.  215. 


*  Marcus  Varro  de  Medica. 

De  medica  in  primis  obferves,  ne  in  terram  nl- 
mium  aridam,  aut  variam,  fed  temperatam  femen 
demittas.  In  jugerum  unum,  ft  eft  natura  tempe- 
rata  terra,  fcribunt  opus  efle  medic a  fefquimodium. 
Id  feritur  ita  ut  femen  jadtatur,  quemadmodum 
fcilicet  cum  pabulum  &  frumentum  feritur. 

•  De  Re  Rufi .  Lib.  i.  c.  41. 

.  II. 

f  Columella  de  Medica. 

Ex  iis  (pabulorum  generibus)  quas  placent,  exi- 
mia  eft  herba  medica  *,  quod  cum  femel  feritur  decern 
annis  durat :  Quod  per  annum  deinde  redte  quater , 

in- 

*  This  account  was  written  about  20  years  after  the  birth  of 
Chrift. 

\  Columella  compofed  his  work  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ,  a- 
bout  50  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
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interdum  etiam  femes  demetitur:  Quod  agrum 
ftercorat :  Quod  emaciatum  animal  ex  ea  pinguef- 
cit:  Quod  asgrotanti  pecori  remedium  eft  :  Qiiod 
jugerum  ejus  toto  anno  tribus  equis  abunde  fyfliciu 
Seritur  ut  deinceps  praecipiemus. — — 

Cum  fic  terrain  fubegeris,  in  morem  horti  areas 
latas  pedum  denum,  longas  quinquagenum  facito, 
ut  per  femitas  aqua  miniftrari  poflit;  aditufque 
utraque  parte  runcantibus  pateat:  Deinde  veins 
ftercus  injicito,  atque  in  menfe  ultimo  Aprilis  ferito 
tantum,  quantum  ut  finguli  cyathi  feminis  locum 
occupent  decern  pedum  longum  &  quinque  latum  : 
Quod  ubi  feceris,  ligneis  raftris  (id  enim  multum 
confert)  ftatim  jatfta  feminaobruantur,  nam  celerrime 
foie  aduruntur.  Poft  fationem  ferro  tangi  locus 
non  debet.  Atque  ut  dixi  ligneis  raftris  farriendus, 
et  identidem  runcandus  eft,  ne  alterius  generis 
herba  invalidam  medicam  perimat,  Tardius  meffem 
primam  ejus  facere  oportebit,  cum  jam  feminum  ali- 
quam  partem  ejecerit,  Pofteaquam  voles  teneram, 
cum  proflluerif,  defteces  licet,  &  jumentis  prasbeas, 
fed  inter  initia  parcius,  dum  confuefcant,  ne  novitas 
pabuli  noceat :  Inflat  enim,  &  multum  creat  fangui- 
nem ;  cum  fecueris  autem,  fepius  earn  rigato.  Pau- 
cos  deinde  poft  dies,  ut  cceperit  fruticare,  omnes 
alterius  generis  herbas  eruncato.  Sic  culta  sexies 
m  anno  demeti  poterit,  &permanebitANNis  decem. 

De  Re  Rust.  Lib.  ii.  c.  n. 

III. 

t  1 

*  Plinius  de  Me  die  a . 

Medica  externa  etiam  Grmcias,  ut  a  Medis  ad- 
vedta  -f-.per  bella  Perfarum  quae  Darius  intulit :  Sed 
vel  in  primis  dicenda.  Tanta  dos  ejus  eft,  ut  cum 

uno 

*  Pliny  the  elder  writ  about  70  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrifi . 
f  Thofe  who  are  more  curious  *  to  know  from  whence  lu¬ 
ces  ne  firlt  came,  may  CQRfaXtP'beophraJhis  de  Plantisy  lib.  viii, 
c.  8. 


\ 


Concerning  Lucerne.  g 

lino  fatu  amplius  quam  xxx  annis  duret.  Similis  eft 
trifolio,  caule  foliilque  geniculata :  Quicquid  in  canle 
affurgit,  folia  contrahuntur. — Solum  in  quo  feratur, 
elapidatum  purgatumque  fubigitur  autumno :  Mox 
aratunr  &  occatum  integitur  crate  iterum  &  terti- 
um,  quinis  diebus  interpofitis,  &  fimo  addito, 
Pofcit  autem  ficcum,  fuccofumque,  vel  riguum, 
Ita  praeparato,  feritur  menfe  Majo,  alias  pruinis  ob- 
noxia.  Opus  eft  denfitate  feminis  omnia  occupari, 
internafcentefque  herbas  excludi.  Id  prsftant  in 
jugera  modia  xx ;  cavendum  ne  adurat,  terraque 
protinus  integi  debet.  Si  fit  humidum  folum  her- 
bofumque,  vincitur  &  defcifcit  in  pratum.  Ideo 
protinus  altitudine  unciali  herbis  omnibus  liberanda 
eft,  manu  potius  quam  farculo.  Secatur  incipiens 
fiorere,  &  quoties  refloruit.  Id  fexies  evenit  per 
annos ;  cum  minimum,  quater.  In  femen  matu- 
refcere  prohibenda  eft,  quia  pabulum  utilius  eft 
ufque  ad  trimatum.  Verno  feri  debet,  liberarique 
csteris  herbis :  Ad  trimatum,  marris  ad  folum  ra- 
di.  Ita  reliquas  herbs  intereunt,  fine  ipfius  damno, 
propter  altitudinem  radicum.  Si  evicerint  her¬ 
bs,  remedium  unicum  eft  aratio,  fspius  vertendo, 
donee  omnes  alis  radices  intereant.  Dari  non  ad 
fatietatem  debet,  ne  deplere  fanguinem  necefle  fit: 
Et  vindis,  utilior.  Arefcit  furculofe,  ac  poftremo 
in  pulverem  inutilem  extenuatur.  De  cytifo,  cui 
&  ipfi  principatus  datur  in  pabulis,  affatim  dixL 
mys  inter  frutices A 

>v  ^ 

Hist.  Natural.  Lib.  xviii.  c.  16. 

IV. 

Dioscorides  de  Medica . 

iolxe  fj.lv  txph  Cpvofxsvv  T£>i(puAA«  ryj  lu  ysopjoxo- 
' Trioi $'  7rpodyx(r(Z  Jg  $~£vo(pvXAoriptz  yfvilctty  xauAaV  dvi - 

£i(TX 

*  “  Of  this  herb  ( medica )  alone,  and  cytifus,  A?nphilochus 
compiled  one  whole  book.”  Pliny,  ibid . 

t  Diojcorides  fiourifhed  about  the  fame  time  with  Pliny  the  elder. 
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Ttx,  CjUGiW,  £(p  Oi?  t y  <T7 ripy.tx  'uygoGms(pvx£  (paxv 

TO  pAH^fOf^P,  £7 TirptoppiVOV  CO?  XtgCCTlOV'  OZTS^  gngOivS’lvy 

fjH‘yvv]ou  wovciuaiQy  X^p-ty  rot?  djflvgoTg  dx<r{.  XAw^ov 
xoilociuXotoilv  wCpiXiL  rd  i^&jttcog  Aoy.svct.  clQXvi  o\  tyi  mooc 
%goov\cu  ol  xlm/QTpo(pcn  diTi  afgoog-tcoz, 

B»£a.  B.  xs(p. 

“  Medica  cum  recenter  prodiit,  foliis  &  caule 
ce  trifolio  [pratenfi]  fimilis  eft,  procedens  vero  folia 
“  contrahit,  caules  edens  trifolii,  &  filiquas  corni- 
cc  culorum  modo  intortas,  in  quibus  femen  lends 
“  magnitudine  dependet.  Id  ficcatum,  jucundi 
tc  faporis  gratia  conditaneo  fali  admifcetur.— Herba 
fC  tota  pro  gramine  utuntur  qui  pecora  alum.” 

Ruellio  Sueffionenfi  Interpr.  1549, 

V. 

Palladius,  de  agris  medic#  parandis. 

Nunc  (fell,  menfe  Februarii)  ager  qui  accepturus 
eft  medicam  (de  cujus  natura  cum  erit  ferenda  dice- 
mus)  iterandus  eft,  &  purgatis  lapidibus  diligenter 
pccandus,  &:  circa  Martias  calendas,  fubadto  ficut 
in  hortis  folo,  formandas  funt  areas,  latas  pedibus 
X.  longas  pedibus  L.  ita  ut  eis  aqua  miniftretur, 
&  facile  poftint  ex  utrinque  runcari.  Tunc  injedlo 
anti  quo  ftercore  in  Aprilem  menlem  relerventur 
parate. 

De  Re  Ruft:  lib.  iii.  tit.  6. 

Idem,  de  medica  ferenda,  et  difciplina  ejus. 

Aprili  menfe,  quas  ante  ficut  diximus,  prasparafti, 
medica  ferenda  eft.  Quas  femel  feritur  decern  annis 
permanet,  ita  ut  quater  velfexies  per  annum  poffit 
recidi.  Agrum  ftercorat,  macra  animalia  reficit, 
curat  segrota.  Jugerum  ejus  toto  anno  III.  equis 

abunde 
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abunde  fufficit.  Singuli  cyathi  feminis  occupant 
locum  latum  pedibus  quinque,  longum  pedibus 
decern.  Sed  mox  ligneis  raftellis  obruantur  jadla 
femina,  quia  foie  citius  comburuntur.  Poft  fati- 
onem  ferro  locum  tangi  non  licet,  fed  raftris  lig¬ 
neis  frequenter  herba  mundatur*  ne  teneram  medi- 
cam  premat.  Prima  meffis  ejus  tardius  fiet  ut  ali- 
quantum  femen  excutiat :  casterae  vero  melfes 
quam  volueris  cito  peragantur,  &  jumentis  prae- 
beantur.  Sed  prius  parcius  exhibenda  eft  novitas 
pabuli,  inflat  enim  &  multum  fanguinem  creat. 
Ubi  fecueris,  fepius  riga.  Poft  paucos  dies  cum 
fruticare  cceperit,  omnes  alias  herbas  runcato.  Ita 
&  fexies  per  annum  metis  &  annis  X.  poterit  ma- 
nere  continuis. 

De  Re  Ruft.  lib.  v.  Menf.  April,  tit.  1. 

VI. 

Didymus. 

Ladlantes  boves  cytifo  aut  medica  nutriemus  :  lie 
enim  connutritas  plus  ladtis  habebunt. 

Geopon .  lib.  xvii.  c.  8. 


VII. 

Democritus. 

Bobus  cegrotis  prodeft  medica  herba. 

Ibid,  lib,  eod.  c.  14. 

VIII. 

Matthiolius  de  Medica. 

Haec  quondam  in  univerfa  Italia  ferebatur  ad  pe- 

corum  pabulum. - &  (ut  Plinius  tradit  lib.  xviii. 

c.  16.)  uno  tantum  fatu  plus  tricenis  annis  perdu- 
rat.  Eadem,  ut  quidam  referunt,  abundat  in 
Hifpania,  ubi  magna  admodum  cura  colitur  ad  ju- 

mentorum  &  pecorum  pabulum  j  eamque  alfalfam 

vocant. 
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yocant,  nomine  ab  Arabicis  corrupte  mutuato. 

Matthioli  in  Biofc.  p.  330.  fol.  edit.  2.  Lugd.  15620 

IX. 

M.  Acostino  Gallo  nella  Seconda  Giofnata  del t 

loerba  Medic  a. 

Voi  non  potevate  chiedarmi  cofta  piu  grata  che 
il  ragionar  di  quefta  preciofa  paftura ;  perchioche 
non  lolamente  e  fempre  fana  a  gli  armenti  *,  ma, 
cftendo  pofta  in  terreno  conveniente  a  lei  rende 
fruto  talmente,  che  ...  .  (come  dice  anco  Columella) 
un  jugero  Romano  per  1’ordinario  debbe  far  le  fpefe 

un  anno  a  tre  cavalli.- - Quefta  lingular  paftura  ft 

fegera  (fuor  dal  primo  anno)  cinque,  lei*  &  anco  fin 
fette  volte  ne  gli  altri  feguenti. 

Vinti  Giornate  daW  Agricoltura 5  4to,  1550,  p.  35, 

X. 

Castore  Durante  della  Medica.  1  . 

E  comminciata  (la  medica )  a  ritrovarft  in  Italii 
(*$85*)  ^ove  ft  femina  per  il  beftiame.  Ama 
luogjfi  hnmidi  e  netti,  e  feminafi  d5 April e  &  di 
Maggio.  .  Ingraffa  pafcendola  il  beftiame  :  ma  non 
e  dark  in  Ltoppa  quantita,  perchioche  generando 
fangue  foverocchio  ftrangolo  il  beftiame?  Ad  in- 

graftare  i  cavalli  non  ft  ritrouva  cofa  migliore  della 
me  die  a. \ 

Herbaria.  Fogl.  in  Roma  1585,  cum  fig.  lign. 
pulcherr.  p.  279. 

XL 

Tn  confirmation  of  this,  Matthioli  owns,  in  the  year  1  c  ^8, 
that  he  had  never  feen  lucerne  growing  in  Italy  ;  and  On  that 
account  there  is  no  print  of  it  in  his  Commentaries  on  Diofcorides. 

;  giave  been  afiiired^  in  Italy,  by  curious  botanifts  well 
Ikilleci.  in  agriculture,  that  the  lucerne  or  medica,  then  introdu¬ 
ced  into  hufbandry  at  Rome,  was  not  that  fpecies  'of  medica 
whme  culture  is  here  recommended,  but  the  medica  ccchleat a,  or 

jnail- 
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XI. 

Barnaby  Googe. 

Among  all  forts  of  fodder  that  is  counted  for 
the  chiefeft  and  bell  which  the  people  of  old  time, 
and  the  Italians  at  prefent,  call  medica.  No  better 
food  can  be  devifed  for  cattle,  wherewith  they  will 
better  feed  or  fooner  rife. 

Whole  Art  of  Hujbandry,  4to,  black  letter ,  1578,  p. 

37>  a-  37^  b- 

XII. 

Dodoens. 

This  is  alfo  an  excellent  fodder  for  oxen  and 
kine,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe  was  ufed  to  be 
fown  by  the  antient  Romans  in  old  time. 

Herbal,  lib.  iv.  p.  360,  fol.  1600* 

XIII. 

*  v 

De  Serres  on  Lucerne . 

Pour  engraiifer  le  cheval  maigre,  plufieurs  moy- 
ens  y  a-il  :  mais  de  tous,  les  plus  propres  font  ceux 
du  printemps,  par  le  vert  qu’  on  fait  manger  aux 
chevauxs  ;  &  du  vert,  Therbe  de  la  Luzerne  eft  la 
mellieure  :  laquelle  frefchement  coupee  donnee  au 
cheval,  l’engraifte  dans  douze  ou  quinze  jours :  le 
purgeant,  &  faifant  vuider,  les  trois  ou  quatre  pre¬ 
miers 

fnail-Jucern,  vulgarly  called  in  our  feed-fhops  j nails .  What 
confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is  Durante  s  own  print  of  it :  Now 
Durante  knew  the  archbilhop  who  introduced  it,  and  was  pa¬ 
tronized  by  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  this  medica  affords  very 
agreeable  food  to  graminivorous  animals.  I  remember  I  had 
about  twenty  fine  plants  of  it  in  a  flower-garden,  but  an  horfe 
broke  in  and  devoured  them  all  in  a  few  minutes,  tho’  they  flood 
in  different  beds.  Indeed,  it  was  an  horfe  that  had  been  long 
accuftomed  to  the  take  of  the  other  lucerne, 
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miers  jours  ;  fi  bien,  que  par  apres,  il  s’en  rend  dif- 
pod  &  gai. 

theatre  $  Agricult.  fol.  dedie  a  Henri  IV.  1600. 
p.  985. 

XIV. 

Surflet  and.  Markham. 

There  is  not  any  pulfe,  or  other  feeding,  which 
is  more  agreeable  or  more  precious  for  feeding 
beads  than  [nail-clover ,  [lucerne  :]  So  that  it  may 
feem  to  fpring  out  of  the  earth  ...  as  a  more  efpe- 
cial  favour  from  God,  not  only  for  nouridiing  and 
fattening  herds  of  cattle,  but  alfo  to  ferve  as  phyde 
for  beads  that  are  fick. 

Country  Farm,  3d  edit.  fol.  1616.  p.  564. 

XV.  ■ 

Samuel  Hartlib. 

There  is  at.  Paris  likewife  another  fort  of  fodder 
which  they  call  la  lucern ,  which  is  not  inferior,  but 
rather  preferred  before  fainfoin.  Every  day  pro¬ 
duces  ibme  new  things  concerning  it,  not  only  in 
other  countries  but  in  our  own. 

Legacy b  1650,  p,  4. 

Some  account  of  lucerne,  extrafted  from  letters 
to  Hartlib ,  about  the  year  1 650,  and  lent  to 
him  from  France . 


This  plant  requires  a  rich  ground,  fomewhat 
loofe  and  light .  . .  not  over-dry  nor  over-moift,  but 
in  a  middle  date  between  both,  yet  fomewhat  more 
inclining  to  moidure  than  the  contrary. 

“  Lucerne  naturally  doth  not  love  dunp- . . .  But, 
where  dung  is  made  ufe  of,  it  mud  be  well  rot¬ 
ted,  and  ufed  long  before  the  lowing- time  .  .  . 
The  drd  flioots  of  the  feedimg  plants  cannot 


tc 
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*c  well  endure  the  cold  ;  and  therefore  the  feeds 
“  mull  be  lown  about  the  beginning  or  mid  ft  of 

“  April - One  bufhel  of  lucerne-feed  J  is  to  be 

ic  fown  on  that  fpace  of  ground  which  would  re- 
“  quire  fix  bufhels  of  wheat.  It  muft  be  carefully 

“  weeded,  efpecially  in  the  beginning. - It  is 

“  good  for  all  forts  of  cattle,  and  their  young ;  but 
<c  efpecially  for  horfes,  which  are  purged  thereby 

“  and  grow  fat  in  eight  or  ten  days  time. - The 

“  hay  rriuft  be  hoiifed ; — it  is  much  mote  feeding 
u  than  any  other  hay. 

“  Lucerne  procures  abundance  of  milk  to  cow s. 

ec  - You  may  fave  the  feed  after  the  fecond 

“  cutting,  any  year  of  its  growth,  except  the  jirft 
u  only.— — The  hay  will  keep  good  two  or  three 
“  years,  and  one  acre  is  fufficient  to  keep  thre'g 
“  horfes  all  the  year  long. || — The  hay  is  too  rich 
“  and  nourishing  to  be  given  to  cattle,  except  in 

“  winter. - My  friend,  in  France ,  has  reafon 

“  to  think  that  lucerne  will  profper  admirably  well 
*  in  England  A 

1649,  1650. 

XVI. 

Blythe. 

There  is  alfo  la  lucerne ,  another  French  grafs, 
which  is  excellent  fodder,  and  is  rather  preferred 
before  St.  Foin,  being  now  of  great  credit  amongft 
them  [the  French.]  I  can  fay  little  concerning  it, 
only  to  provoke  the  ingenious  both  unto  the  fearch, 
experimenting,  and  communicating  to  public  view; 
not  one  man  being  fufficient  for  the  experimenting 
all  difcoveries  that  may  be  made  here  and  elfewhere. 

P  I  am 

J  This,  in  the  manner  of  lowing  broad-caft  way,  agrees  i-n 
the  main  with  all  the  antient  French  accounts  that  1  have  feenP 
and  amounts  to  an  allowance  of  about  4olbs.  of  feed  to  an  acre. 

||  This  calculation  of  antient  and  modern  authors  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  fucceeding  effay. 
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I  am  confident  every  age.  nay,  every  day,  will 
bring  forth  fomething  or  other  worthy  of  our  em- 
bracements. 

Englifh  Improver  improved ,  3d  edit.  4to.  1653, 
p.  188. 


XVII. 

Woolridge  on  Lucerne. 

Lucerne  is  commended  for  an  excellent  fodder. 
...  It  is  good  for  all  kind  of  cattle,  but  agreeth  belt 
with  horfes.  It  feedeth  much  more  than  common 
hay ;  fo  that  lean  beads  are  fuddenly  fat  with  it  ^ 
and  caufeth  abundance  of  milk  in  milch  beads. — 
By  eating  this  grafs  in  fpring,  horfes  are  purged 
and  made  fat  in  ten  days  time. 

Syftem  of  Agriculture^  fob  1668,  p.  28. 

XVIII. 

M.  Du  Hamel. 

La  Lucerne  merite  d’etre  cultivee  avec  foin,  non 
feulement  a  caufe  be  la  grande  quantite  des  foura- 
ges  que  cette  plante  fournit,  mais  encore  parce  que 
fonfoyn  ed  d’une  qualite  fuperieure  a  tout  autre. 
C’ed  une  dike  infeparable  de  la  nouvefle  culture,  de 
donner  des  productions  plus  parfaites  •  les  plantes 
croifient  dans  une  air  qui  circule  au tour  d’elles  avec 
iiberte,  cette  circulation  les  maintient  pures  & 
faines,  exemptes  de  toute  attainte  de  moiffifiure  5 
car  ces  plantes  frappees  de  rayons  du  foleil,  le  grand 
mobile  de  toute  vegetation,  parviennent  dans 
routes  leurs  parties  a  une  grande  perfection,  foit 
dans  leur  fubdance,  foit  dans  leur  faveur :  les  bed 
tiaux  mangent  ce  fourage  avec  avidite,  &  un  font 
mieux  nourris  que  de  tout  autre. 

Experiences  far  la  nouvelle  Culture ,  tom.  iv.  p.  520. 

On 
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On  voit  quel  avantage  il  y  a  pour  ceux  qui  ont 
des  terres  propres  a  produire  de  la  lucerne,  de 
pouvoir  faire  dans  une  meme  annee  trois  8c  meme 
jufqu’  a  fix  recoltas,  d’un  foyn  excellent  qui  con- 
yient  a  toute  forte  d’efpece  de  be  tail,  chevaux, 
boeufs,  vaches,  moutons,  qui  tons  le  mangent  en 
verd  &  en  fee.  Je  puis  afturer  d’apres  mes  pro¬ 
pres  experiences,  que  ce  fourage  encore  verd  & 
coupe  avant  la  fleur,  a  retabli  de  jeunes  chevaux 
qui  maigriftoient,  fans  qu’  on  peut  en  fpavoir  la 
caufe  ;  &  que  les  vaches,  qui  en  font  nourries,  don- 
nent  quantite  d’  excellent  lait :  le  feul  defaut  de  ce 
fourage,  lorfqu’  il  eft  fee,  eft  d’etre  trop  nouriffant, 
&  trop  appetiflant  pour  le  Detail,  qui  s’en  goufle  au 
point  d*  etouffer.  Je  fcais  que  trois  de  mes  cor- 
relpondants  font  parvenus  a  fupprimer  l’avoine  \ 
leurs  chevaux,  en  leur  donnant  de  la  lucerne  hachee 
en  place  de  la  ration  d’avoine.  Il  y  a  cependant 
des  chevaux  qui  ne  peuvent  s’accoutumer  a  ce-tte 
nourriture. 

La  Meme.  Elemens  d'dgricult.  tom.  iL  133,  134. 

XIX. 

M.  Bertran£u 

Je  ne  doubte  pas,  que  ft  notre  oeconomie  rurale 
etoit  plus  fagement  adminiftree,  nous  ne  puffions  a 
notre  grand  profit  augmenter  confiderablement  nos 
fourrages ,  en  etabliftant  des  lucernes ,  &c.  &  en  un 
mot  diverfes  fortes  de  pres  artificiels,  qui,  bien 
menages,  donneroient  a  nos  betes  d’attelages  une 
nourriture  fucculente,  qui  leur  tiendroit  lieu  d' 
avoine,  que  plufieurs  leur  epargnent  a  leur  grand 
dornage. 

EJfai  fur  V Agriculture ,  1760,  p,  132. 
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XX. 

Auteur  Anonyme. 

Mais  que  dirons  nous  fi  les  ceconomes  modernes 
nous  afleurent  que  d’un  arpent  de  luzerne  bien  cul- 
tivee  on  peut  nourrir  quatre  jufqu*  a  cinque  bouefs? 

-Nous  changerons  avec  plaifer  de  proportion. 
Tout  fois  ce  cera  bien  ( en  Suiffe )  le  non  plus  ultra. 
Ce  au  11  y  a  de  certain,  ce  qu5  on  peut  couper  dans 
notre  pais  cette  utile  &  grand  herbe  de  fourage 
regulierement  quatre  a  cinque  fois  &  en  Italie,  fix 
ou  fept  fois  par  an,  fuivant  le  temoignage  d’  Agofti- 
no  Gallo,  qui  a  ecrit  an.  1550  & Columelle  dit, 

qu  un  arpent  de  I’herbe  medica  peut  nourrir  trois 
chevaux.  J  Que  la  culture  de  cette  plante  eft  re- 
commendable  ! 

Dijjertation  fur  ? Agriculture  a  Zurich,  1761. 

E  X- 


•f  A  new  edition  of  this  work  (which  was  entitled  Le  Vinte 
Qiornate  d  Agricultural}  was  publifhedat  Bergamo ,  in  quarto,  1 757. 

t  This  aflertion  is  examined  at  large  in  the  eleventh  feftion 
of  the  prefent  Essay, 
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O  N 

TRANSPLANTED  LUCERNE. 


Ip  fa  novas  antes  varia  experientia  rerum , 

Et  labor  oftendit  miferis ,  ufufque  magifter 
T radidit  'agricolts. 

Columell.  de  Cultu  Hortor.  v.  33S. 


THIS  Plant,  fuperior  to  every  other  fort  of 
vegetable  food  (either  green  or  made  into 
hay)  thathas  hitherto  been  made  ufe  of  for  the  fup- 
port  of  cattle,  has  been  the  known  objeft  of  culti¬ 
vation  ever  fine e  Darius  firft  difeovered  it  in  Media, 
during  his  Perfian  expedition.  By  his  means  it 
palled  afterwards  into  Greece ,  and  thence  to  Italy , 
before  the  times  of  Cato  and  Virgil.  Since  which 
latter  period,  the  curious  in  hufbandry  have  propa¬ 
gated  it  more  or  lefs  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
aim  off  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  experience  of  fenfible  men,  and  the 
curiofity  of  ingeniouscones,  through  fo  many  ages, 
yet  the  method  of  cultivating  it,  by  transplantation , 
was  not  difeovered  till  very  lately  :  And,  upon  this 
difeovery,  the  following  effay  is  grounded. 

And,  if  in  writing  this ,  or  the  former  Essay,  I 
coijld  be  fo  happy  as  to  contribute  towards' the  en- 

P  g  riching 
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riching  of  only  one  poor,  benefit  laborious  hujbandman , 
I  fliould  think  myfelf  over-repaid  for  all  my  trou¬ 
ble.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  thus  much  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  author  was  obliged  to  anfwer  fo  many 
inquiries,  by  way  of  letter,  concerning  the  new 
method  of  cultivating  lucerne,  that  he  thought  it 
bed  to  impart  to  the  public  the  little  he  knew  on 
the  fubjed,  once  for  all ;  fince  every  anfwer  to  the 
queries  propofed  (fuppofing  fuch  anfwer  to  be  drawn 
up  in  a  fatisfadory  manner)  could  be  little  lefs  than 
an  abridgment  of  the  prefent  treatife.  It  is  beneath 
no  good  fubjed,  fays  Cicero,  to  bellow  a  few  lei- 
fure  hours  for  the  lake  of  enriching  or  adding  to 
the^  comforts  of  his  fellow-creatures  :  Ut ,  fi  occu- 
pati  profuimus  aliquid  civibus  noftris ,  profimus  etiam , 
ft  pcjfumus ,  otiofi  *  And  hence  a  wife  king  re¬ 

marks  in  the  Travels  of  Gulliver ,  that  the  man  who 
can  produce  fix  Hems  of  grafs,  or  as  many  ears  of 
corn,  inflead  of  jive,  may  be  looked  upon  as  no 
unufeful  member  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs. 

Virgil  feerns  proud  in  having  been  the  firft  who 
introduced  georgical  poetry  into  Italy  f .  Lucullus 
exp  relied  fatisfadion  in  being  the  perfon  who  natu¬ 
ralized  the  cherry-trees  of  Pontus  in  the  Roman  foil ; 
nor  is  the  author  of  this  little,  impeded  elfay  dif- 
pleafed  in  the  attempt  he  has  made  to  extend  the 
new  culture  of  lucerne  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
to  the  borders  of  the  Thames.  But  great  thanks 
are  due  to  Bellingham  Boyle,  Efq;  who  has  brought 
lucerne  to  flourilh  happily  in  our  filler  kingdom  of 
Ireland. 

I  take 

*  7  ufc .  Sguajl. 

f - San&os  aufus  reclndere  fontes, 

iLkraeumque  ca.no  Romana  per  oppida  carmen. 

Georg.  II.  ¥. 


on  transplanted  Lucerne. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  moft  readers  know 
that  mankind  has  attempted  to  raife  lucerne  by 
three  different  ways.  The  fir  ft  is  by  lowing  the 
feeds  promifcuoufly,  or  broad-caft  fajhion ,  with  or 
without  corn,  in  fuch  manner  as  clover  is  fown. 

And,  if  the  hufbandman  thinks  fit  to  adopt  either 
branch  of  this  two-fold  pradfice,  there  is  no  difpute, 
(at  lead:  in  my  opinion)  which  of  the  two  appears 
moft  reafonable,  and  coniecjuently  ought  fooneit  to^ 
be  preferred.  I  therefore  pronounce  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  as  being  the  pratfdce  moft  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  a  cold  climate  like  ours,  where  the 
foil  abounds  with  weeds  and  foul  grafs.  .  . 

The  Jecond  method  of  lowing  lucerne  is  drilling 
the  feeds  in  rows,  and  keeping  the  plants  clean  by 
hand-hoeings  and  horfe-hoeings. 

This  pradlice  we  are  far  from  difcountenancing, 
but  rather  commend  it  highly*,  especially,  if  the 
cultivator  be  mafter  of  a  rich  foil,  with  proper 
depth. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  (fo  far  at  lean:  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  our  obfervations  and  experiments)  we 
chufe  to  recommend  to  the  public  a  third  me¬ 
thod  of  cultivating  lucerne  *,  which  is  raiding  the 
plants  in  a  nurfery,  and  pruning  and  tranfplanting 
them  according  to  rules  which  Hi  all  hereafter  be 

given. 

I  already  know  from  experience,  that  this  opera¬ 
tion,  at  the  firft  commencement  of  it,  is  the  moft 
troublefome  and  expenfive  v/ay  of  going  to  work  *, 
but  the  crops  will  laft  longer,  and  prove  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  undertaker  in  the  event. 

With  refpedt  to  the  hiftory  of  this  valuable  plant, 
fince  the  time  of  Virgil ,  we  fhali  obferve  as  follows: 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  its  culture  continued 
upon  a  flourifhing  footing  in  Italy ,  till  the  irrupti¬ 
ons  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals ,  and  then  it  was  de- 

P  4  ftroyed. 
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ftroyed,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  allowed  to  pe- 
rifh  by  the  negledt  and  ignorance  of  fuch  favage 
invaders  *  But  as  Spain  fuffered  much  lefs  from 
the  inundation  of  thefe  barbarians  than  Italy  did  * 
and  as  the  Mocrs  were  all  lovers  of  plants,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  herbalifts  5  the  culture  of  lucerne 
was  faintly  kept  alive  there,  like  a  Veftal  fire  5  and 
probably  the  fort  we  now  have  is  a  defendant  from 
Columella* s  lucerne,  who  removed  it  from  Italy  and 
naturalized  it  in  Andalufia ,  where  that  excellent 
cultivator  was  the  caufe  of  preferring  the  plant  in 
queftion  more  or  lefs  genuine  for  many  ages^  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  purity  of  the  Greek  lam 
guage  was  kept  alive  plus  minus  for  feveral  centu¬ 
ries  by  the  colony  at  Marfeilles.  From  Spain  this 
medica  returned  to  Naples ,  and  thence  to  Volt  err  a 
and  Scandiano ,  being  held  in  much  efteem  every¬ 
where,  but  particularly  near  cities  where  land  i$ 
fcarce  and  dear.  One  Hercules  Cuccho ,  a  noble¬ 
man,  fond  of  hufbandry,  Hrft  rrifed  it  with  fuccefs, 
in  the  Venetian  ftate,  on  this  its  fecond  appearance, 
about  the  year  1550  f.  Not  long  afterwards  the 
archbifhop  of  Montigli  (who  was  alfo  biftiop  of  Vi¬ 
terbo  )  carried  a  parcel  of  the  feeds  to  Rome-,  fo  that 
the  culture  of  lucerne  foon  fpread  with  rapidity  over 
good  part  of  the  ecclefiaflical  ftate  and  all  Lom¬ 
bardy  J.  In  fome  few  years  a  count,  Fabio,  taught 
the  French  to  raife  lucerne  round  Paris :  Infomuch 
that,  mHenryW  this  time,  it  was  as  common  (at  leaft 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France)  as  broad-clover  is, 
in  cur  fields  at  prefen t  []. 

About 


t  Le  Vinte  G lorn ate  dell 1  Agricoltura  di  M.  Aeoftino  Gallo 
4Q.  in  Venet.  1569.  p.  35. 

-f  Ibid.  Giomat.  IP. 

t  Herbaria  di  Cajlore  Durante.  Fogl.  in  Roma  1383. 
p.  279. 

I!  Be  Serresj  Theatre  d  Aric.dture ,  d:die  au  Roi  Henri  I\h 
fol.  1660. 
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About  the  year  1578,  this  plant  found  its  way 
into  Germany ,  *  and  was  cultivated  in  one  of  the 
lovelieft  parts  of  the  whole  empire,  namely,  the 
Lower  Palatinate.  At  the  fame  time  the  fame  of 
it  reached  England ,  b  where  all  people  admired  it, 
and  fome  few  had  the  courage  to  make  effays  to¬ 
wards  cultivating  it  j  but  their  attempts  were  lan¬ 
guid,  and,  as  I  conclude,  unfuccefsful,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  had  the  prabtice  of  the  antients  to 
guide  them,  in  the  books  de  Rebus  Rufticis.  At 
length  Hartlib  attempted  to  excite  the  attention 
qf  the  public  afrefh,  in  the  year  1650.  He  did 
as  much,  circumftances  confidered,  as  a  man  of 
his  great  genius  could  do.  But  as  there  was  no 
method  of  railing  it  at  that  time  generally  known, 
but  the  common  practice  ufed  in  cultivating  clover, 
it  of  courfe  mifcarried  in  our  climate. 

Thus  much  with  relation  to  the  hiflory  of  lu¬ 
cerne,  and  the  progrefs  of  its  cultivation.  As  to  its 
nature  and  qualities,  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  tranfcribe 
a  few  lines  from  a  MS.  poem,  where  the  author, 
defcribing  hay-making  time  in  the  province  of  An- 
dalufia ,  expreffes  himfelf  as  follows  :  (And  here  I 
fhall  only  obferve  that  alfalfa  is  the  old  Spanifh 
name  for  lucerne.) 

•  Th5  impatient  mower  with  an  afpebt  blythe. 
Surveys  the  fainfoin  c  -fields,  and  whets  his  fcythe. 
Tnoifa ,  Agnes ,  Beatrix  prepare 
To  turn  th’  alfafa'-i warths  with  anxious  care e : 

'  "  '(No 

a  Conradus  Heresbach  de  Re  Rujtica ,  8°.  Colon.  1573.  [At 
that  time  the  Germans  called  lucerne  r welfchehclken. ] 

b  Barnaby  Goog  e’s  whole  Art  of  Hujbandry,  4  ’ .  Lond.  1578. 
c  The  bed  fpscies  of  fainfoin,  hitherto  known,  is  in  the 
province  of  Spain  we  are  now  fpeaking  of. 

d  Alfalja  (trom  the  old  Arabian  word  alfalfafat )  and  er-vaye. 
are  the  Spanijb  names  for  lucerne. 

9  No  plant  mud  be  turned  fo  often,  and  with  fo  much  care, 
if  we  propofe  making  it  into  hay. 
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(No  more  for  Moorifh  farabands  they  call. 

Their  caftanets  hang  idle  on  the  wall) 

Alfalfa ,  whofe  luxuriant  herbage  feeds 
The  lab’ring  ox,  mild  fheep,  and  fiery  fteeds : 
Which  ev*ry  fummer ,  evWy  thirtieth  morny 
Is  fix  times  re-produc'd ,  and  fix  times  Jhorn  ! 

Lucerne,  rightly  managed,  is  capable  of  fup- 
porting  heat  and  drowth  even  near  the  equator, 
and  perhaps  under  it.  It  may  alfo  be  railed  fuc- 
cefsfully  in  any  climate  where  men  and  cattle  can 
bear  the  rains  and  cold  with  tolerable  eafe  :  That 
is  to  fay,  in  all  countries  between  the  fixtieth  de¬ 
grees,  inclufively,  of  northern  and  fouthern  latitude. 

- Indeed,  there  are  feme  few  fmall  fpots  of 

ground  that  may  prove  unfavourable  to  its  growth, 
not  only  in  every  climate,  but  perhaps  in  every 
diflrfol  or  parifh  :  For  inftanee,  where  moraflfes 
are  found,  or  lands  incommoded  by  flagnating 
waters,  weeping  fprings,  as  alfo  lands  that  are 
tainted  with  metallic  or  arfenical  matter  •;  but  fuch 
inconveniences  are  only  local  and  cafual,  and  the 
exceptions  (hall  be  fpecified  in  their  proper  place. 

If  you  have  variety  of  ground,  make  a  well- 
conditioned  deep  foil  your  option  (efpecially  if  you 
propofe  to  drill  the  lucerne  :)  And,  if  there  is  a  far¬ 
ther  alternative  of  choice,  let  that  foil  be  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  moifture  than  over-dry  ;  but  wet  lands 
(efpecially  if  water  Magnates  in  them)  are  always  fa¬ 
tal  to  lucerne. 

In  railing  lucerne,  our  mailer  Virgil  recommends 

a  rich  putrid  foil  preferably  to  all  others  : 

* 

• — — Te  quoque,  medicay  putres 
Accipiunt  fulci.  - - - 

Georg ,  I.  v.  215. 


Now 
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Now  it  is  probable,  that  the  putris  terra  of  Virgily 
and  the  temper  at  a  oiVarro ,  J  which  we  are  advifed  to 
chufe  upon  this  occafion,  are  what  we  call  a  rich 
loamy  earth  ,*  which  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
vegetable  food  than  any  other  common  foil.  Its 
properties  are  to  expand  and  crumble  into  fmall  bits 
when  dug  or  ploughed, f  and  yield  a  pleafing  fmell 
after  rain  :  ||,  pofTeffing  juft  that  degree  of  cohefion 
between  clay  and  fand,  which  is  Htteft  for  the  nou- 
rifhment  of  vegetables :  for  it  hinders  not  the  late¬ 
ral  fpreading  or  perpendicular  penetration  of  roots, 
and  yet  is  not  fo  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  hold  the 

roots 

i  De  Re  Rufica  lib.  i.  c.  41. 

As  it  is  my  intention  to  give  Tome  fhort  account  of  the  antient 
writers  on  hulbandry,  whenever  I  have  occafion  to  quote  them, 
it  may  juft  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  Varro  died  about  27  years 
after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  being  the  moil  learned  Roman  of  the' 
age  he  lived  in.  He  published  his  treatife  of  agriculture  in  the 
eio-htieth  year  of  his  age,  and  inferibed  it  to  his  wife  Fnndania . 
“  Si  homo  eft  bulla  (fays  he)  eo  magisfenex.  Annus  enim  odogejfi- 
**  mm  admenet  me  ut  farcinas  colli  gam,  antequam  profeifar  e  At  a  A 

Virgil  made  Varo  his  chief  mailer  in  agriculture ;  for,  not  con¬ 
tented  to  copy  many  of  his  precepts,  he  fometimes  adopts  his 
words  and  phrafes,  and  that  particularly  in  the  culture  of  vines. 
Vidor.  Explic .  in  Varr.  & c.  p.  29.  a.] 

Pall  ad  1  us,  under  the  article  de  medic  a  firenda,  agrees  with 
VirAl  and  Varro,  in  the  choice  of  foil  for  raifing  lucerne.  This 
author  ( Palladius )  writ  about  the  times  of  Antoninus  Pius  :  Some¬ 
what  more  than  160  years  after  Ckrtfi.  [De  Re  Rust.  lib.  v. 
tit.  1.] 

*  Much  of  the  fame  opinion  were  the  old  French  writers  on 
hufhandry,  and  De  Serres,  who  dedicated  his  Fbeatr.  d' Agricul¬ 
ture  to  Henry  IV,  expreftes  himfelf  in  the  manner  following  : 
“  Pour  finer  la  Inzer  ne  Pen  choifera  queique  endreit  de  fa  meilleure 
“  ter  re,  pi  us  fabloneufe  qu  argilleufe,  pus  legere  que  pf ante,  plus 

platte  que  pend  ante  .  .  .  ts  eo  droit  Joleiles . .  .  en  beau  Jolage  C F 
il  plain  ;  toutesfois  <vuidant  les  eaux ,  a  ce  qu  dies  ny  croupifent .  En 
fol.  p.  271. 

4  - Sin  in  fua  poffe  negabit 

Ire  loca ,  &  ferobibus  Juperabit  terra  repletis , 

„  Spiffus  ager. -  Eirg.  Georg ,  II.  v.  234. 

||  Ground  of  fuch  a  temperament  contains  equal  proportions 
<of  clay  and  f  nd.  ^ 

Markham’s  Farewell,  to  Hujbandry ,  qto,  1631,  p.  126. 
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roots  firm,  and  confequently  fuftain  and  keep  the 
plants  upright. 

The  particles  of  this  foil,  when  difturbed  by 
turning,  feem  to  recede  from  one  another :  And 
the  earth,  when  dug  and  expofed  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmofphere,  expands  fo  far,  that,  without 
you  prefs  it,  it  will  more  than  fill  the  hole  from 
whence  it  was  taken  :  Which  proves  it  to  contain  a 
putrefactive  fermentation  in  its  compofition  j  and 
fo  much  the  rather,  as  it  is  naturally  impregnated 
with  fat  oleaginous  matter :  And  that  more  from 
feme  inherent  inteftine  fermentation  and  motion, 
than  from  confifting  of  fpongy  dilating  particles.* 
It  alfo  (as  we  obferved  before)  fends  forth  a  plea- 
fing  fmell  after  foft  mild  Ihowers  •,  and  the  fame 
may  be  remarked  of  it,  when  it  is  dug,  or  plough¬ 
ed,  even  in  dry  weather.  And  this  indication  of 
a  good  foil  was  well  known  to  the  Greek  writers  on 
kufbandry.  f 

Nor  rrrnfl:  we  here  forget  Virgil’s  defeription  of 
well  conditioned  fruitful  land: 

Vnuem  exhalat  nebulam ,  fumofque  volucres , 

Et  bibit  humor em,  et  cumvult  ex  fe  ipfa  remittit  j 
fu  deque  fuo  viridi  femper  fe  gr amine  v  eft  it , 

Nee  fcabie  fo?  fa  fa  Ledit  rubigine  ferrum  :  — — • 

Ilia 


*  See  Lr.  Home’;  Principles  of  Agricult,  find  Vegetal.  Part  I. 

a.  3. 

f  Am s  t  fv  ocrpftjzus  r  ?)»  doxipdfaiv. 

Geopqn.  Lib.  ii.  c.  10. 


For  the  account  of  a  good  foil,  as  verified  by  praaice,  fee 
Reginald  Sc 0Tb  perfect  Plat-form  of  an  Hop-garden,  40.  I  s  76. 
c.  2.  This  gentleman  writ  about  40  years  after  F  itsc-Herbert , 
and  is,  in  point  of  time,  the  fecond  writer  on  Englijh  hufbandry, 
at  lead,  as  far  as  my  colleaion  goes,  in  books  of  agriculture. 
He  was  a  younger  fon  of  Sir  f.  Scot ,  in  Kent ;  had  received  an 
university-education  5  and  was  looked  upon  to  be  a  g;ood  fchp- 
lar. 
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Ilia  ferax  oleo  eft  •,  Mam  experiere  cclendo 

Et  facilem  pecori ,  £s?  patientem  vomeris  unci. 

Georg,  ii.  v.  217. 

Which  verfes  being  of  a  dida&ic  nature,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  very  bafis  of  hufbandry,  may  be  thus 
translated  almofl  verbatim  : 

Soils  which  exhale  thin  clouds  and  mifty  Streams 
Warm,  half-tranflucent  •,  drinking  moifturein* 
Difcharging  fuperfluity  at  will ; 

Cloath’d  with  perpetual  verdure,  all  their  own  ; 
And  never  found  to  mark  the  Shining  Share 

With  fpeckled  morphew  and  corrofive  fears  ; - 

Such  foils  abound  with  oil.  Juft  culture  foon 
Will  wake  the  genial  virtues  of  a  land 
Benign  to  cattle,  patient  of  the.  plough. 

Therefore,  where  people  have  much  land  and 
good  choice  of  foil,  we  recommend  the  earth  above 
deferibed  (or  fomething  as  like  it  as  may  be  found) 
for  the  culture  of  lucerne. 

And  here  it  is  hard  to  affign  a  reafon,  why  the 
plant,  now  under  confideration,  is  called  lucerne , 
Since  the  canton  of  that  name,  in  Switzerland ,  nei¬ 
ther  was,  nor  is  particularly  famous  for  producing 
this  vegetable :  Nor  did  the  weftern  and  northern 
nations  of  Europe  receive  it  thence,  as  appears  from 
the  account  given  of  its  revival  and  progrefs. 

Nay,  M.  du  Hamel  afierts,  that  this  plant  Suc¬ 
ceeds  not  at  all  in  Switzerland  \  though  certainly  it 
<^rows  in  various  parts  of  the  XIII  Cantons  extreme¬ 
ly  well,  and  all  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  fuccefsful  expe¬ 
riments  v/e  re  made  in  the  territory  of  Geneva ,  which 
may  be  looked  upon,  almoft,  as  a  part  of  Switzer¬ 
land^  in  an  huSbandry-fenfe,  as  to  air,  climate,  and 
vicinity,  without  entering  into  geographical  nice¬ 
ties. 


M. 
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M.  du  Hamel  alfo  is  pleafed  to  fay,  §ue  la  lucerne 
vieut  tres  mal  en  Anglettre *,  though  he  muft  have 
read  what  E nil  had  then  written  concerning  it.  But, 
In  this  affertion,  we  flatter  ourfelves  he  is  miftaken, 
except  he  alludes  to  lucerne  fown  with  fpring-corn, 
In  the  manner  clover  is  fown. 

It  may  now  be  time  to  proceed  to  the  experiment 
en  transplanted  lucerne  made  in  England  ;  and,  if  the 
prefTent  Efifay  (or  whatever  elfe  I  may  publifh  on 
the  fubjedt)  has  any  degree  of  merit,  it  arifes  from 
this,  that  every  practical  and  didadlic  part  (except 
where  references  are  made  to  other  authors)  is  the 
refult  of  my  own  experience  ;  and,  wherever  I  have 
no  experience,  the  deficiency  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

Whoever  propofes  to  fow  a  lucerne-nurfery,  or 
engages  in  any  larger  undertaking  of  cultivating 
whole  fields  of  fainfoin,  trefoil,  buck- wheat,  fpur- 
rey,  fenugreek,  fweetmelilot,  &c.  would  be  no¬ 
ways  ill-advifed,  if  he  prepared  a  bit  of  ground, 
and  fowed  a  fpoonful  of  the  feeds  about  a  fortnight 
before  he  propofed  to  fow  his  larger  quantity  v 
fince,  from  the  good  or  bad  fuccefs  of  this  little  at¬ 
tempt,  he  may  be  enabled  to  judge,  whether  the 
feedfman  has  fupplied  him  with  feeds  fit  for  vege¬ 
tation. - Without  fuch  precaution,  a  whole  year 

may  be  loft;  which  is  a  mortifying  circumftance 
in  matters  of  hufbandry. 

In  the  end  of  March ,  17575  a  common  day-la¬ 
bourer  was  ordered  to  fow  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lu¬ 
cerne-feed,*  and  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds. 

The 

*  The  feed  was  bought  of  Wilfon  and  Sanders,  near  Durham- 
yard  in  the  Strand ,  and  proved  uncommonly  good.  Thefe  per- 
fons  have  fupplied  our  friends  and  corrcfpondents  ever  fince. 

In  hot  countries,  like  Spain ,  Italy,  &c.  the  hulbandman 
ufuaily  fows  lucerne,  and  covers  the  feeds  with  a  traina  (a  prac¬ 
tice  fuperior  to  our  bu(h- harrowing)  about  an  hour  before  fun- 
fen  Then  the  dews  fall  and  moiftetr  the  ground,  whereas  the 

r_  ryd^'-r'  feeds 
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The  feed  was  fown  on  one  of  the  lead  promifing 
pieces  of  land  in  all  the  neighbourhood ;  but  this 
was  done  by  exprels  order  •,  for  it  was  thought  un¬ 
fair  to  make  the  experiment  on  a  better  foil  than 
the  commoneft  fort  of  grafs-fields.  The  fpot  of 
earth,  fet  apart  for  the  purpofes,  both  of  nurfery 
and  tranfplantation,  was,  in  former  times,  a  kitchen- 
garden  :  But  the  good  foil,  to  the  depth  of  1 8  in¬ 
ches,  had  been  removed  for  the  fake  of  manuring 
a  corn-field.  [To  which  we  fhall  juft  add,  that  the 
attempt  was  made  in  an  hilly  country,  where  the 
ftaple  earth  is  naturally  fhallow.]  What  remained 
was  a  cold,  yellow,  clammy  ftratum,  which  the 
country-people  looked  upon  as  mere  clay ;  but,  its 
nature  having  fmce  been  better  examined,,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  mixture  of  imperfed  clay,  and  imper¬ 
fect  marie. — No  manure  worth  mentioning  was  ufed 
upon  it,  as  will  appear  by  the  fequel. 

To  all  feeming  appearance,  little,  or  next  to  no¬ 
thing,  could  be  expeCted  from  a  piece  of  ground 
of  fuch  an  unpromifing  caft.  But,  upon  the  whole* 
the  experiment  proved  fucceisful  and  eafy. 

By  the  middle  of  Auguft,  the  plants  were,  fome 
of  them,  1 8  inches  high ;  and  many  of  them  branch¬ 
ed  out,  fubdivided  themfelves,  and  made  very  fine 
fide-fhoots.  Upon  which  it  was  refolved  to  ven¬ 
ture  upon  the  fecund  part  of  the  experiment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accounts  given  by  M.  de  Chateau - 

vieux. 9 
/ 

feeds  are  ffirivelled  and  parched  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  info- 
much  that  they  cannot  expand  themfelves  but  with  difficulty. 

See  Liebault,  Maifon  Rujiique,  40.  1617,  L.  v.  p.527. 

I  thought  proper  to  infert  this  note,  but  apprehend  it  is  of  no- 
great  confequence  in  our  climate.  1  bus  much,  however,  it 
feems  to  imply ;  namely,  that  it  is  never  right  (even  in  our 
country)  to  fow  lucerne  during  a  great  drowth,,  and  efpecially 
when  the  winds  are  dry  and  harffi. 
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vieux*  Therefore,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  moift 
feafon,  in  the  beginning  of  September  (which  feafon, 
by  the  way,  did  not  laft  long)  we  performed  the 
work  in  the  following  manner :  —  [But  here  let  it 
be  juft  obferved,  in  paffing  along,  that  the  time 
of  the  year,  pitched  upon  for  transplanting,  was,  at 
leaft,  three  weeks  too  late  for  England ,  though, 
perhaps,  highly  proper  for  the  territory  of  Geneva , 
or  the  fouthern  parts  of  France.  This  therefore  is 
fet  down  as  one  of  the  mutatis  mutandis ,  fo  indef- 
penfably  neceffary  in  matters  of  agriculture,  when 
the  pradtice  of  one  country  is  copied  in  ano¬ 
ther.] 

Firft  the  roots  were  dug  up  carefully :  Orders 
being  given  before-hand  not  to  attempt  drawing 
them,  even  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  violence, 
till  the  earth  was  intirely  loofened  at  top  and  at 
bottom.  In  the  next  place,  the  long  tap-roots  were 
cut  off,  8,  9,  or  10  inches  difcretionally  below  the 
crown  of  the  plant :  (The  fciffars  being  generally 
applied  juft  beneath  the  forks  of  the  root,  if  it  be 
a  branching  root)  about  the  place  marked  by  the 
undermoft  dotted  lines  in  plate  V.  — Then  the  ftalks 
were  dipped  about  5  inches  above  the  crown  of  the 
plant :  And  the  remaining  plant,  after  thefe  ampu¬ 
tations  (which  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  ve¬ 
ry 

*  M.  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux,  chief  fynclic  of  Geneva ,  a 
gentleman  of  great  worth  and  knowledge,  and  or  a  molt  com¬ 
municative  difpohtion,  hath  amiifed  himfelf  with  the  ftudy  ot 
agriculture  many  yearn,  and  advanced  that  art  very  much,  not 
only  by  improvements,  but  feveral  new  inventions  and  difcove-' 
ries :  But,  being  called,  of  late,  to  difcharge  his  civil  office  in 
the  republic,  has  not  been  able  to  oblige  us  with  a  continued  fe- 
ries  of  his  obfervations. 

One  may  call  this  gentleman  a  true  citizen  of  the  world, 
who,  like  another  Metrophanes  (according  to  the  infcription  on 
an  antient  Roman  marble)  has  done  good  to  all  men>  and  harm  ts 
none .  He  defer ves  a  place  amongft  Virgil's  heroes  of  peace  : 

Inventas— - qui  vkam  excoluere  per  artes. 
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ty  bold  ones)  was  thrown  into  a  large  ve lie  1  of  wa- 
ter  which  flood  by  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  fhade. 
Such  refrefhment  is  no-ways  unneceffary  *,  for  this 
plant  is  very  impatient  of  heat  and  funfhine  :  After 
it  is  taken  up ;  nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  (at  leaft  the 
firft  half-year  of  its  growth)  that  one  may  almoit 
call  it  a  feniitive  plant.  —  The  lame  day,  making 
ufe  of  a  dibble,  or  fetting  flick,  and  filling  every 
hole  with  water  before  the  roots  were  put  in,  we 
tranfplanted  them  in  rows,  2  feet  afunder,  and  each 
plant  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  having  firft  made 
little  drills,  or  channels,  and  fprinkled  or  half  filled 
them  with  fea-fand  and  wood-afhes  kept  dry  :  (Two 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  0  which 
was  done  with  a  view  of  loofening  the  foil,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  little  warmth  to  a  piece  of  ground,  which  was 
naturally  cold  and  clayey ;  nor  was  any  other  ma¬ 
nure  ufed.  The  drills  were  afterwards  once  water¬ 
ed,  to  take  off  the  drynefs  and  heat  of  the  allies :  '* 
The  roots  were  placed  firmly  in  the  ground,  and 
two  inches  of  the  ftalks  covered  with  mold. 

Yet  here  it  muft  be  freely  acknowledged,  that 
the  hopes  of  poffeffing  a^large  crop  occafioned  one 
miftake,  which  we  chufe  rather  to  mention  than 
fupprefs,  as  many  people  may  happen  to  entertain 
the  fame  falfe  expectances.  The  miftake  was,  that 
we  made  our  rows  two  feet  afunder,  which  was 
over-narrow ;  and  placed  the  plants,  in  the  lineo, 
only  fix  inches  apart,  which  brought  them  nearer 
together,  than  they  ought  to  have  ftood,  ft  even 
though  the  ground  was  very  poor.^  Nor  did  we 
forefee,  that  horfe-hoe  ploughing  is  five  times  more 
efficacious,  as  well  as  cheaper  than  hand-hoeings. 
Therefore  after  frequent  experiments,  fince 

made,  it  appears  beft  to  make  the  lines  three  feet 
rr  four 

*  See  the  Vinti  Giornate  dell ’  Agricoltura  di  M.  Agojlino 

Gallo,  p.  35,  ,  , 

f  This  acre  contained  about  26,000  roots. 
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four  inches  diftant  from  each  other :  And,  if  the  foil 
is  good,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  allow  each  plant  a 
foot  diftanre  one  from  another  m  the  lines,  foi  thus 
the  hand-hoers  will  work  more  commodioufly,  and 
a  little  hoe-plough  may  be  guided  lately  up  and 
down  the  intervals,  which  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Nor  will  the  future  crops  be  leffened  by 
fuch  thin  tranfplanting,  half  fo  much  as  may  be 
imagined-,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  plants  will 
be  larger,  more  juicy,  and  better  tailed ;  which 
circumftance  may  be  extended  in  favour  of  the  new 
bujhandry  in  general.  Space  and  culture  improve 
the  herbage  and  feeds  ot  plants.  In  proof  whereof, 
I  have  been  affured,  from  good  authority,  that  all 
the  corn,  railed  by  M.  de  Lihateauvieux,  fells  at  an 
advanced  price ;  being  larger,  brighter,  and  heal¬ 
thier  than  common  corn,  and,  conlequently,  more 
fit  for  fowing,  or  making  bread. 

But,  by  way  of  confirming  the  neceffity  of  allow¬ 
ing  lucerne-roots  a  good  fhare  of  fpace,  a  friend  of 
the  author’s  filled  an  acre  with  plants,  according 
to  th  ejirji  directions ;  but,  the  foil  proving  extreme¬ 
ly  good,  and  free  from  weeds,  it  foon  appeared, 
that  the  roots  Hood  too  clofe.  In  confequence 
whereof,  every  other  plant  was  taken  up  the  next 
autumn,  and,’a  frelh  acre  of  land  being  properly 
prepared  to  receive  them,  he  thus  gained  a  new 
plantation  of  lucerne,  at  a  fmall  expence,  with  lit¬ 
tle  trouble :  And,  what  is  more  remarkable,  it  is 
thought  the  fecond  acre  bore  a  larger  quantity  of 
herbage  than  the  firft  would  have  done,  if  the  plants 
had  continued  as  they  were,  without  being  thin¬ 
ned,  to  the  amount  of  one  half.*— Of  courfe,  there 
is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  this  flight  hint,  which 
took  its  rife  from  mere  accident,  ought  not  to  be 

looked 

*  I  have  lately  been  informed,  that  M.  Eyma  was  once  for¬ 
ced,  by  the  fame  neceffity,  to  take  up  every  other  row  in  the 
year  x 757. 
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looked  upon  as  quite  unufeful,  fmce  two  acres  may 
be  raifed  with  almoft  the  fame  expence  as  a  Angle 
acre. 

An  anonymous  theorift,  in  matters  of  hufban- 
dry,  fays,  “  that  an  acre  of  lucerne,  planted  in 
Angle  rows,  each  plant  6  inches  afunder,  will  pro¬ 
duce  29,040  plants,  which  yielding  a  pound  of  hay 
each,  the  hay  off  one  acre  will  amount  to  14  loads, 
of  iSoolbs.  weight  each.5’ 

We  acknowledge,  that  an  acre,  thus  managed, 
will  produce,  very  nearly,  the  number  of  plants  a- 
bove  fpecified ;  but,  except  the  ground  be  ot  an  un¬ 
commonly  good  caff,  how  will  the  roots  be  enabled 
to  expand  and  procure  fufficient  nourifflment  ?  f  For 
it  is  certain,  that  the  weeds  which  naturally  rile  in  a 
piece  of  cultured  land,  where  the  hoe-plough  (by 
reafon  the  lucerne  plants  Hand  fo  clofe)  cannot  b$ 
admitted,  will  defraud  their  neighbours,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  lucerne-plants,  of  their  needful  quantity 
of  fufbenance  :  And,  of  courfe,  hinder  their  roots 
from  expanding  themfelves  in  order  to  procure 
food. 

Befides,  when  two  plants,  one,  for  example,  a 
weed,  and  one  lucerne ,  Land  fo  clofe  to  each  other* 
the  branches  of  the  weed  will  over-fhade,  and  cirip 
upon  the  branches  of  the  lucerne.  Nor  does  any 
plant  like  the  effluvia  waffled  off  from  another 

plant.  .  ; 

As  to  the  remark  of  the  anonymous  author,  I 

am  more  inclined  to  think,  that,  in  a  field  of  lu¬ 
cerne,  with  narrow  intervals,  and  plants  (landing 
at  6  inches  diftance  one  from  another  pn  the  tows, 
each  plant  (one  with  the  other)  may,  in  ail  proba¬ 
cy  2  bility, 

4  In  a  deep  foil,  the  roots  of  drilled  lucerne,  untranfp! anted, 
may  Hand  nearer  than  the  roots  of  lucerne  tran/planted ;  as  the 
former  make  not  fuch  large  lateral  {hoots,  and  procure  fufte- 
nance  at  a  greater  depth.  1  his  I  obferved,  lait  year,  in  a  patch 
of  lucerne,  raifed  at  Winchejler ,  in  very  rich  ground. 
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bility,  afford  only  3  ounces  of  hay  each,  inftead  of 
a  pound. 

But  the  felf-fame  ground  will  certainly  produce 
a  greater  burthen,  if  every  other  plant  be  removed 
the  fecond  year,  and  placed  at  a  diftance  of  one 
foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  with  intervals  for 
horfe-hoeing,  or  digging,  &V.  of  3  feet  4  inches 
breadth. 

What  the  fame  author  reports  afterwards  comes 
nearer  the  truth : 

“  If,  by  the  introduction  of  fuch  crops,  land  can 
be  thus  improved  in  its  returns  to  the  hufband- 
man,  it  becomes  a  great  national  acquifition  :  For, 
if  one  acre  of  lucerne  can  maintain  3  or  4  horfes  a 
year,*  inftead  of  one  horfe’s  confuming  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  3  acres  in  a  year  (of  common  graft)  as  in 
the  ufual  way,  this  is  equivalent  to  increafing  the 
quantity  of  land  in  this  kingdom,  12  or  18  times,59 
(I  ihould  rather  think  3  or  4  times :)  “  Which  is  a 
greater  national  advantage,  than  the  addition  of  a 
proportionably  larger  extent  of  country.” 

But  to  return  to  my  firft  experiment. 

In  ten  days,  though  a  drowth  fucceeded,  lame 
tranfplanted  plants  made  fhoots  of  three  inches 
height,  which  vigorous  growth  gave  better  hopes 
than  had  been  conceived  at  firft. 

It  was  alfofome  encouragement  to  the  undertaker, 
that  he  found  wild  lucerne,  f  within  two  mufquet- 

fhots 

*  The  author,  here  cited,  has  added  a  fourth  horfe ;  Colu¬ 
mella  and  Palladius  fay,  only  three .  Had  they  named  but  two, 
I  Ihould  have  been  better  fatisfied.  However,  this  traditional 
truth,  or  miftake,  fhall  be  examined  more  at  large  in  the  Xlth 
Section.  If  the  account  be  true,  the  Roman  hufbandman’a 
horfes  mult  not  be  fuppofed  to  equal  our  fine  large  cart-horfes 
in  fize,  or  appetite.  They  were  rather  what  the  prefent  Ita¬ 
lians  call  cawaluccii .  Nor  did  the  antient  Romans  perform  the 
drudgery  of  huibandry-work  with  horfes,  but  with  oxen. 

f  This  was  the  fpecies  of  lucerne  called  medica  palufrist 
01  meadow-lucerne,  6Y.  Liger  and  other  hulbandry-writers  fup- 

pofe 
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foots  of  the  place  where  the  nurfery  was  formed- 
Thefe  plants  were  certainly  aborigines :  For  they 
grew  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  name  of 
lucerne  had  rarely  been  heard  of,  except  by  gentle¬ 
men.  Befides,  no  perfon  curious  in  hufbandry 
would  have  ventured  fowing  the  feeds  in  fuch  an 
unpromifing  piece  of  ground  ;  for  the  field,  where 
the  wild  lucerne  grew,  was  a  lort  of  coarfe,  unculti¬ 
vated  morafs,  and  valued  only  at  about  two  fhillings 
and  fix-pence  an  acre. 

Yet  fhill  the  approach  of  winter  made  many  per- 
fons  doubtful  concerning  the  fuccefs  of  this  new 
plantation  *,  neverthelefs,  it  was  fome  latisfa&ion  to 
recollect,  that  there  is  lefs  harfh,  fevere  cold  in 
England  (and  that  almoft  by  one  third)  than  in  the 
territory  of  Geneva ,  where  the  original  experiment 
was  made,  and  where  the  plant  we  are  fpeaking  of 
has  been  known  to  thrive  lo  extremely  well. 

At  length  the  winter  paffed  over,  and,  out  of  four 
thoufand  roots,  only  thirty  or  forty  perifhed,  whe¬ 
ther  by  frolts,  immoderate  rains,  or  any  other  ac¬ 
cident,  is  hard  to  fay :  But  the  labourer  filled  up 
all  the  vacant  fpaces  from  the  nurfery  in  about  an 
hour,  and  in  April ,  175^  moft  of  the  plants  were 
nearly  equal  in  fize  and  flrength  •,  of  a  deep  juicy 
verdure,  with  few  or  no  difcoloured  fickly  leaves. 
By  May  the  8  th,  people  counted  fixty  Items  from 
one  particular  root,  and  the  (talks  and  leaves  of 
fome  chofen  plants  weighed  near  half  a  pound  at 
one  cutting.  Yet  we  learn,  by  experience,  that 
lucerne  muft  only  be  confidered,  as  in  a  progrellive 
ftate,  till  the  third  fummer  after  tranfplanting,  and 
then  M.  du  Hamel  allures  us,  that  one  flourifhing 
plant  will  produce  a  pound  of  well  dried  hay ;  which 
is  fay  in  gr,  a  great  deal,  and  much  more  than  I 

O  q  could 


pofe  (erroneoufly,  as  I  imagine)  that  the  red  honey  fuckle,  pe¬ 
rennial  clover,  in  dry,  fweet,  upland  pafturages,  is  a  wilu.  ue- 
generated  lucerne. 
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could  ever  verify ;  for,  if  a  Angle  plant  produces 
one  pound  of  hay ,  it  muft  have  weighed  four  pounds 5 
when  it  was  green.  Yet  I  have  received  an  account 
from  an  eminent  phyfician  in  our  own  country  (who 
planted  2  acres  of  lucerne  by  my  diredtions)  that 
many  of  his  plants,  in  the  fecund  year,  yielded 
near  half  a  pound  of  hay  each  plant. 

As  an  acre  of  lucerne,  thus  managed,  will  con¬ 
tain  more  roots  than  one  is  apt  to  imagine  at  firft 
guefs,  how  great  muft  the  produce  be  of  four  or 
five  cuttings  every  year,  and  thofe  confeffedly  the 
moft  nourifhing  and  palatable  food  that  cattle  can 
eat?*  For  thus  much  is  certain,  amongft  other 
advantages,  that,  if  a  field  be  induftrioufly  hoed, 
ploughed  in  the  intervals  or  fpaces,  and  hand- 
weeded  in  the  rows,  for  the  firft  two  or  three  years, 
it  is  almoft  fure,  that  horfes,  cows,  or  fheep,  will 
hardly  find  a  Angle  weed  in  a  large  quantity  of  green 
food. 

We  will  now  mention  the  ftate  of  our  transplan¬ 
ted  lucerne  in  its  fecond  year,  namely,  1758. 

' .  ‘  '  And 

*  See  Googe b  Four  Books  of  Hufbandry ,  40,.  1578,  Saxon 
letter*  and  imprinted  for  John  Wright .  This  valuable  writer, 
Barnahy  Googe,  Efq;  tranflated  the  work  here  fpoken  of,  from 
the  Latin  of  Conrad  Heresbach,  a  German  nobleman,  who 
published  itar  Cologn,  in  1573.  Googe  alfo  has  tranflated  fome- 
thing  from  Palingenius ,  perhaps  the  Zodiacus  Vita  ;  but  I  never 
faw  it,  to  the  belt  of  my  remembrance. — This  gentleman  {our 
fecond  author  of  note  in  matters  of  hufbandry,  writ  forty  years 

after  Fitz-Herbert. - He  was  of  Albingham ,  or  Alvingham,  in 

Lincoln  fire,  and  grandfather  to  Barnahy  Googe,  Efq;  who  lived 
there  in  1634,  and  after.  The  Epiftle  to  the  Book  of  Hufbandry 
is  dated  at  King  ft  on,  February  1,  1577.  Gervafe  Markham 
reprinted  this  work  in  1614,  40,  with  inf ert ions ;  intended  chief¬ 
ly  to  adapt  German- hufbandry  to  the  Englijh  climate.  \Markhamy 
by  the  way,  appears  to  be  the  firft  Englijh  writer  who  deferves 
to  be  called  a  hackney-writer 4  All  fubjefts  feem  to  have  been 
alike  eafy  to  him  :  Yet,  as  his  thefts  were  innumerable,  he  has 
now  and  then  flolen  fome  very  good  things ,  and,  in  great  mea- 
fure,  preferved  their  memory  from  perifhing.] 
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And  here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  what  cul- 
tivators  call  a  proper  time  tor  cutting,  is,  when 
the  plants  are  about  15  or  1 6  inches  high,  at  an 
average,  throughout  the  field :  But  this  muft  be 
underftood  in  a  relative  fenfe,  for  tome  plants  will 
be  2  or  a  feet  high,  and  others  may  not  be  above 
10  inches,  or  1  foot  in  height,  according  to  the 
circumftances  of  health,  fpace,  fituation,  o  t  le 

The  cuttings  of  the  year  1758  were  as  follow: 
May  8th,  June  7th,  July  12th,  Auguft  20th,  ana 

Ottober  i  ft* 

In  the  year  1759,  it  was  cut  5  times,  and  6  times 
*  in  1760-,  which  made  16  cuttings  in  3  years. 
Nay,  by  the  9th  of  April,  in  1760,  fome  of  the 
lucerne  plants  were  near  17  inches  high,  at  a  time 
when  no  field  in  the  neighbourhood  had  grafs  of  4 
inches  height,  though  you  took  5  or  6  acres  toge¬ 
ther.  The  fame  lucerne  was  cut  twice,  before  any 
hay-making  began  in  the  country  round  it :  If  we 
except  fome  few  meadows  lying  near  market-towns. 
Havin'*  carried  on  my  firft  experiment  thus  far 

upon  almoft  as  unpromifing  a  piece  of  land  as  could 
be  found,  and  being  fenfible  I  had  made  fome  mu 
takes  from  want  of  experience  (having  as  yet  never 
feen  any  tranfplanted  lucerne  in  England)  I  gave  di¬ 
rections  for  making  a  fmall  plantation  in  Berkjhtre, 
but  Hill  took  care  to  chufe  a  field  that  coulu  hard¬ 
ly  be  called  middling  land.  It  was  over-run  with 
coarfe  weeds,  had  been  long  out  of  tillage,  and  the 
earth,  in  molt  places,  was  hardly  4  inches  above  a 
bed  of  chalk ;  which  (let  farmers  fay  what  they 

pleafe  of  it,  in  refped  to  fainfoinf)  is  no-ways  fa- 
*  Q^4  vourabje 

*  The  Jixth  cutting,  if  it  be  after  the  firft  week  in  Oaober,  is 

little  more  than  nominal.  ,  r  -f~  *n 

+  We  have  obferved,  elfewhere,  that  lucerne  and  ft  nlom 

require  the  fame  foil  and  the  fame  culture  ;  no  two  plants 
ing  more  alike  in  every  reipecb 
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vourable  to  the  growth  of  lucerne  :  Efpecially  if 
the  latter  be  transplanted \  For  the  chalk  flakes, 
when  thaws  and  rains  come  on  ;  and  it  either  heaves 
the  plants  out  of  the  ground,  or  expofes  the  fibres 
of  the  roots  too  much  to  the  cold.  Yet  upon  this 
I  ventured  with  my  eyes  open ;  for  Pliny  *  (whofe 
authority  I  fcruple  not  to  take,  when  I  have  no 
other)  had  given  me  a  caution  concerning  lucerne 
railed  upon  chalky  lands ;  but  what  induced  me  to 
make  the  attempt  was,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the 
foil  might  not  lead  me  to  fay  more  concerning  the 
fuccefs  of  an  experiment,  than  other  people  may 
hope  to  find.  More  will  be  laid  of  this  plantation 
in  Sect.  X. 

As  I  think  it  unfair  to  fupprefs  any  unfuccefsful 
eircumftances  in  matters  of  hufbandry,  I  will  here 
ingenuoufiy  confefs,  that  the  moil  material  of  my 
firfi:  miftakes  were  thefe  : — I  followed  my  foreign 
inftru&ions  (which,  at  that  time,  were  but  few) 
with  too  much  diffidence,  and  in  too  literal  a  man¬ 
ner.  —  I  was  not  enabled,  through  want  of  experi¬ 
ence,  to  adapt  the  hufbandry-pradices  of  other  na¬ 
tions  to  the  EngliJId  climate. - -  I  tranfplanted  too 

late  ,  filled  my  rows  too  full ;  and  allowed  not  fuf- 

ficient  fpace  for  the  intervals. - By  following  the 

French  directions  over-clofely,  I  cut  the  tap-roots 
too  ffiort  in  the  belt  plants ;  and  knew  not  (as  it  is 
a  point  immentioned  by  any  cultivator  of  lucerne) 
how  to  manage  a  root  that  was  very  fmall.  —  The 
means  of  avoiding  and  rectifying  all  which  mil- 
takes  and  difficulties  are,  by  the  help  of  fubfe- 
quent  experience,  carefully  pointed  out  to  the  cul¬ 
tivator  in  various  parts  of  this  Efiay. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  confidering  how  to 
apply  a  field  of  lucerne,  carefully  and  induftrioufiy 
cultivated,  to  the  greatefb  advantage.  —  In  fuch  a 
cafe,  let  us  fuppofe  the  plantation  to  confift  of  two 

acres. 


*  tllfi.  Natural. 
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acres,  and  that  four  large  horfes  are  to  be  fupplied 
with  green  fodder,  from  the  end  of  April  till  Mi¬ 
chaelmas.  Now,  in  order  to  manage  this  affair  with 
dexterity,  count  the  number  of  rows  or  lines  in 
the  lucerne-field,  and  place  in  one  of  the  headlands 
30  land-marks,  at  equal  diflances  *,  and  thus,  hav¬ 
ing  cut  a  proper  portion,  day  by  day,  you  will  be 
ready  to  begin  afrefh,  after  the  laft  cutting •,  ful¬ 
filling  the  remark  of  Virgil ; 

- - Redit  labor  attus  in  orbem : 

Atque  in  fe  fua  per  veftigia  volvitur  annus . 

When  I  fay  you  will  be  ready  to  begin  afrefto ,  at  the 
end  of  30  days,  I  mufl  defire  to  be  underflood,  with 
a  fmall  degree  of  latitude  1  b  ot  phyjical  accidents 
are  fo  numerous  and  unavoidable  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  plants  (though  lucerne  is  liable  to  fewer 
checks  and  mifcarriages,  than  moil  other  cultiva¬ 
ted  Held- vegetables)  yet  Hill  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  not  allow  us  to  predid  the  time  of  each  and 
every  periodical  cutting  with  much  certainty  ;  — — 
neverthelefs,  thus  much  may  be  depended  upon, 
even  for  fome  years  fucceffively,  that,  after  the  firft 
annual  cutting,  our  directions,  here  given,  /will  be 
attended  with  no  inconvenience  to  the  owner ;  for 
there  will  rarely  be  more  than  three  or  four  days 
difference  between  the  times  of  the  fecond ,  third \ 
and  fourth  cuttings.— Nor  will  the  want  of  lucerne- 
fodder,  during  fuch  fhort  intervals,  be  of  the  leafb 
ill  confequence  ;  for,  furely,  that  hufbandman  mufl 
be  a  very  improvident  manager  who  has  not  other 
o-rafs- fields  by  way  of  a  momentary  fupply. 

The  times,  therefore,  of  the  fecond ,  third ,  and 
fourth  annual  cuttings,  are  tolerably  certain  *,  but 
the  firft  cutting,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
winter,  may  be  accelerated,  or  retarded,  a  foi  tnight, 
three  weeks,  and,  perhaps,  a  month. 


The 
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The  time  of  the  fifth -  cutting,  is  alfo,  in  fame 
degree,  variable  and  .uncertain,  as  the  folar  heat 
decreases,  and  the  days  grow  fhorter.  A  fixth  cut¬ 
ting,  which  is  feldom  of  much  confequence,  chief¬ 
ly  depends  on  a  fortunate  feafon,  in  conjundlion 
with  the  induftrious  good  management  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator. 

From  this  fucceffion  of  frefh  green  food  ap¬ 
pears  one  fmgular  advantage  in  raifing  lucerne : 
And,  in  the  next  place,  care  muft  be  taken,  that 
your  plantation  be  always  proportionable  to  your 
number  of  cattle  •,  or,  in  other  words,  let  it  be  a 
rule  to  you  to  have  rather  over-much  lucerne, 
than  too  little.  For  then  one  cutting  may  be  fet 
apart  for  hay,  which  may  be  given  occafionally  to 
favourite  horfes  and  fick  cattle.  But,  in  cafe  no 
hay  is  made,  the  owner  of  the  ground,  even  then, 
by  means  of  the  fupplies  he  derives  from  green  lu¬ 
cerne,  will  be  enabled  to  (pare  a  large  quantity  of 
other  grafs  for  hay-making  •,  and  thus  two  acres  of 
lucerne  will  give  him  the  power  of  faving  two  or 
three  tuns  of  hay  more  than  he  could  have  faved 
otherwife  •,  confequently  lucerne,  in  effeff,  helps  to. 
keep  cattle  both  in  winter  and  fummer. 

By  fuch  fort  of  hulbandry,  and  provident  ma¬ 
nagement,  the  fcock  of  hay  for  winter  will  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed,  and  the  owner  enabled,  for  the 
fpace  of  five  months  at  leafl  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  year,  to  allow  his  horfes  very  nearly  the  fame 
quantities  of  green  food  each  day  ;  all  equally  frefh, 
wholefome,  and  well-tailed.  Which  fingle  circum- 
flance  (if  it  related  to  horfes  only)  gives  lucerne  the 
preference  over  all  other  forts  of  green  fodder  hi¬ 
therto  known ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  (as  has  been  experienced  with  much  fuccefs) 
to  the  fatting  of  horned  cattle,  provided  fuch  cau¬ 
tions  are  ufed  as  lhall  be  fpecified  hereafter,  and 
which  ought  always  to  be  remembered. — Now 

what- 
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whatever  increafes  the  number  of  cattle,  augments 
the  quantity  of  dung  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the 
more  fuccefsful  cultivation  of  arable  lands ;  and 
whatever,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cattle, 
affords  rpore  animal  food  to  man,  will  of  courfe 
contribute  towards  leffening  the  price  of  meat, 
which  will  affift  fociety  in  general,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  manufa&urer  and  peafant, — For  the 
grand  fecret  of  ^ell-managing  a  trading  populous 
country  is  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  fleflr  and 
corn  upon  eafy  terms  ;  for  then  mankind  will  mul¬ 
tiply  of  courfe  (fuppofing  the  government  to  be 
mild  and  equal  *,)  nor  will  other  nations  underfell 
us,  in  the  commodities  we  export  to  foreign 
markets. 

Now  lucerne,  in  matters  of  hufbandry,  comes  the 
neareft,  of  any  article  yet  known,  towards  attaining 
the  points  here  propofecL  forafmuch  as  one  acre 
of  land,  thus  cultivated,  will  fupport  as  many  cat¬ 
tle  in  fpring,  fummer,  and  a  part  of  autumn,  as  four 
acres  of  common,  natural,  J  upland-grafs  did  be¬ 
fore.  But  this  ufe  of  lucerne  is  (till  greater,  if  land 
be  fcarce  ;  or  if  the  nation  be  populous,  and  the 
foil  has  been  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  the  old 
hufbandry  :  For  then  the  introducing  this  plant  is, 
in  effect,  the  fame  as  creating  new  land,  if  the  fu- 

perior 

+  It  Is  with  fome  unwillingnefs  we  ufe  the  diftindtion  of  na- 
tarcil  and  artificial  grades  (they  being  all  equally  natural,  and 
the  bounteous  gift  of  God  ;)  but  the  common  language  of  every 
hu (band man  makes  fuch  dillindtion  necetiary,  and  of  courfe  we 
ufe  it,  in  order  to  render  our  meaning  intelligible  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  readers, — Natural  gralfes,  therefore,  are  fuch  as  grow 
wild,  and  cover  the  furface  of  the  earth  without  the  adiftance 
of  culture,  or  are  railed  and  managed  in  fields  in  a  compen¬ 
dious  negligent  manner,  which  fcarcely  deferves  the  name  of 
culture  :  but  artificial  grades  (if  graffes  be  a  proper  word  on 
this  occafion)  like  lucerne,  fainfoin,  lpurry,  fweet  melilot, 
are  to  be  introduced  into  the  field  with  great  care,  and  culti¬ 
vated  afterwards  with  equal  diligence. - Many  people  have 

thought  that  a  better  diftin&ion  might  be  made  ule  of  :  A‘s,  for 
5..  ample,  natural  graffes  and  improved  or  cultured  grades, . 
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perior  produce  of  lucerne,  both  in  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity,  be  fairly  confidered  by  us. 

Yet  one  thing  mud  be  well  underdood  in  the 
new  practice  of  raifing  lucerne.  Negligent  huf~ 
bandmen,  and  fuch  as  expe<d  good  crops  without 
labour,  expence,  frequent  plowings,  weedings,  &c. 
would  a£t  a  wife  part  in  not  attempting  to  cultivate 
the  plant  here  mentioned.  Nor  is  it  advifable  for 
gentlemen  of  fortune  to  commit  this  part  of  hufban- 
dry  to  bailiffs  and  fervants  :  Who  (be  their  m af¬ 
ter's  advantage  ever  fo  great)  will  not  like  the  labour 
(tho9  they  are  well  paid  for  it)  of  turning  fields  in¬ 
to  a  fort  of  gardens :  And,  befides  all  this,  may 
conceive  a  prejudice  againd  improvements,  and 
take  fome  fmall  delight  to  fee  them  mifcarry.  So 
that  all  random,  carelefs,  and  infincere  methods  of 
culture  mud  have  nothing  to  do  with  raifing  plants, 
which,  tho9  hardy  and  long-lived  after  they  attain  a 
certain  age,  yet  are  furprizingly  delicate  and  tender 
when  they  are  young,  or  when  fird  traniplanted  ; 
and  more  efpecially  if  wild  couch-grafs  and  other 
weeds  diould  fpring  up  amongd  them. 

For  thefe  reafons,  at  fird  fetting  out,  I  mud  ad=- 
vife  every  good  cultivator  to  be  particularly  indufi- 
trious  in  the  extirpation  of  weeds ;  and  that  he 
over-burdens  not  the  drength  of  the  earth  from  a 
principle  of  avarice,  but  allows  her  the  jud  refredi- 
ments  of  manures,  and  give  her  at  lead  fome 
breathing-fpace  of  eafe  and  repofe  *,  remembering 
always  the  remarkable  words  which  Arethufa  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  faid  on  a  like  occafion  : 

Neve  tibi  fid^e  violens  irafcere  terror \ — • 

Terra  nihil  meruit:  fatuitque  invita  rapine. 

Ovid.  Met .  lib.  vi. 


Which 
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Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  expreflion  to  the 
fame  purpofe  in  an  ingenious  writer  :*  “  No  one 
“  knows  (fays  he)  to  this  hour,  how  far  our  com- 
tc  mon  mother  may  make  kind  returns  to  her  in- 
“  duftrious  and  not  unreafonable  children.” 

The  antients  were  not  only  afliduous  in  deftroy*** 
ing  weeds,  manuring  the  foil,  and  allowing  it  a 
competent  degree  of  repofe,  but  were  alfo  at  the 
fame  time  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  great  incon- 
veniencies  which  arofe  from  the  mafter* s  inexperience 
or  abfence.  Cato  fays,  “  That  any  eftate  may  be 
looked  upon  as  unfortunately  circumftanced,  if  the 
mailer  takes  leffons  in  husbandry  from  the  bak 
liff”ff  Florentin  obferves,  “  that,  if  the  bailiff  learns 
any  new  practice  in  hufbandry,  he  fhould  always 
confult  the  mailer,  except  the  neceffity  be  fo 
prefling,  that  he  has  not  time  to  receive  inftrudti- 
ons.”J  And,  again,  an  anonymous  author  in  the 
fame  collection  obferves,  “  That  the  perpetual 
prefence  of  the  mailer  greatly  improves  an  eilate. 
It  is  he  that  makes  every  workman  apply  himfelf 
diligently  in  his  refpedtive  department.  It  is  he 
that  takes  notice  of  every  deficiency,  and  points  out 

the 

*  Le  marquis  de  Mirebeau. 

f  The  original  paflage  is  more  flrongly  worded  :  Agrumpejf- 
mulct ari  cnjus  dominus  non  docet  fed o.udit  cvillicum.  [  1  his  au¬ 
thor,  M.  P.  Cato ,  the  cenfor,  flourilhed  about  149  years  be¬ 
fore' the  birth  of  Chrift ,  and  was  one  of  the  firft  Roman  writers 
who  writ  well  in  Latin.  He  learnt  Greek  of  Ennius ,  and  infcri’bes 
his  book  to  his  fon.  He  writes  like  a  plain  country,  gentleman, 
whilft  Varro  has  more  of  the  air  of  a  French  academician.] 

Pliny  lays  a  great  firefs  on  the  maker’s  prefence:.  Frons  domi- 
ni  plus  prodefi  quam  occipitiu?n.  Nat.  Hiji.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5.  And 
Xenophon ,  fpeaking  of  the  con fufion  which  naturally  arifes  where 
a  mailer  is  not  intelligent  in  rural  ceconomics,  lllulliates  his 
meaning  in  the  following  manner :  “  T  can  compare  fuch  conduft, 
fays  he,  to  nothing  more  aptly,  than  if  an  hufbandman  fhouid 
throw  wheat,  barley,  peafe,  &c.  into  a  mixt  heap,  and,  when 
he  had  occafion  to  ufe  any  one  fort  of  them,  mud  be  obliged  to 
pick  them  out  grain  by  grain.”  .  InOeconom . 

£  In  Geopon.  de  Vilhcoy  lib.  ii.  c.  44,  45*  Florentin 
lived  under  Macrinus,  about  the  year  218. 
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the  means  whereby  to  fupply  it:  Commending 
thole  that  are  aftive  and  dextrous,  and  reproving 
thofe  that  are  lazy  and  untoward.  Thus  diredting 
his  .eyes  to  a  fingle  point  of  view,  he  combines  all 
the  poivers  of  his  work-people  in  one  univerfal  adl 
of  diligence  and  induftry.  J 

Two 


J  In  Geopon.  de  Villico,  lib.  ii.  c.  I. 

As  we  have  frequently  cited  this  and  other  Geoponic  writers. 
It  may  be  worth  obferving  once  for  all,  thatfome  fuppofe  the 
collection  of  agriculture,  called  Geoponics,  to  have  been  ex* 
trailed  from  the  originals  by  one  Cajjianus  BaJJus  :  Others 
imagine  the  extracts  to  have  been  marked  in  the  refpedtive 
MSS.  by  the  hand  of  Conjiantine  IV,  or  detected  by  his  orders, 
and  then  recommended  to  the  public,  under  the  patronage  of  lb 
illudrious  a  name,  by  the  Greek  editor.  Cernaro ,  who  mandated 
.this  work  into  Latin ,  about  1528,  1 4  years  before  the  Italian 
translations  were  publifhed,  declares  himfelf  to  be  of  the  latter 
opinion,  and  fo  do  the  two  Italian  mandators,  Nicolo  Vitelli 
and  Pietro  Lauro.  Nor  are  reafons  wanting  for  encouraging  fuch 
a  conjecture,  fince,  in  a  fort  of  epiftle  dedicatory,  prefixed  to  the 
original,  by  an  anonymous  author  cotemporary  with  Constant 
tine,  it  looks  as  if  the  emperor  made  the  excerpt  a,  and  comman¬ 
ded  them  to  be  publilhed  :  For  the  editor  calls  the  Geoponics 
Conjiantine  s  Commentaries ,  and  obferves,  that  this  prince,  in  fe- 
veral  refpeCts,  was  fuperior  to  him,  whom  the  world  furnamed 
the  Great. 

Indeed*  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  Confantuie  IV.  had 
uncommon  merit ;  for,  having  conquered  the  Saracens  and  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  performed  great  exploits  by  fea  and  land,  he  not 
only  patronized  the  arts  of  peace,  but  ftudied  the  practices  of 
them  diligently,  fixing  his  chief  attention  on  the  advancement  of 
hujbandry.  He  alfo  reftored  philofophy  and  eloquence,  and  col¬ 
lected  the  decifions  of  the  famous  fynod  held  at  Confantinople . 

The  extracts  relating  to  agriculture,  preferved  by  him,  are  de¬ 
tected*  principally,  from  Greek  writers  ;  neverthelefs,  fome  de¬ 
tached  parts  are  mandated  from  Latin  authors  ;  and  much  are 
we  obliged  to  this  imperial  care  ;  for  the  Greek  MSS.  from 
whence  thefe  extracts  were  made,  are  now  loll  ;  as  are  many 
others  which  were  written  in  Latin. 

Of  courfe,  the  Geoponics  ferve  as  the  bell  commentaries  to¬ 
wards  explaining  feveral  dilturbed  and  corrupted  paifages  in 
fuch  Latin  writers,  de  Re  Rujiica,  as  now  remain  ;  and  the 
laid  Roman  authors,  in  their  turn,  where  they  copied  or  mandated 

V  from 
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Two  modern  authors  agree  precifely  with  the 
antients  in  this  particular ;  and  the  remarks  they 
have  made  upon  the  occafion  may  be  feen  and  exa¬ 
mined  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.* 

To  thefe  obfervations  may  be  added  the  common 
Englijh  proverb,  which  is  as  follows  :  ' The  heft  dung 
in  the  world  is  the  maftePs  foot.— Nor  ought  fuch 
fort  of  fayings  to  be  looked  upon  as  mean,  trivial, 
and  vulgar  ;  for  my  Lord  Bacon  (if  I  miltake  not) 
fomewhere  fays,  that  country  proverbs  “  are  good 
fenfe  ready  cut  and  dried.”  Nay  the  proverb  here 
introduced,  is  as  old  as  the  times  of  Plutarch ,  and 
even  the  elder  Pliny ,  who  both  mention  a  com¬ 
mon  faying  to  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Rabbins 
have  alfo  a  proverb  in  favour  of  induftry,  which 
deferves  to  be  repeated,  “  When  the  tale  of  bricks 
is  doubled ,  then  comes  MofesP 

What  has  been  here  faid  may  perhaps  appear  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  any  gentleman,  that  he  can  ne¬ 
ver  hope  for  fuccefs  in  cultivating  lucerne,  except 
he  be  prefent  at  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  as 
alfo  at  the  times  of  fowing  and  tranfplanting  •,  and 
fees  every  thing  executed  according  to  his  own 
ideas  and  diredtions.  Nor  does  the  work  end  here. 
He  muft  be  eye-witnefs  of  the  fubfequent  hand- 

hoeings 

from  the  Greeks  are  excellent  expofitors  of  various  puzzling  and 
dark  paffages  in  the  Geoponics : 

- - — Alter  ius  fic 

Altera  pofcit  opem  res,  &  conjurat  amice. 

*  “  On  ne  doit  gueras  attendre  une  telle  attention  d’un  fer- 
mier:  il  faut  que  le  maitre  s’occupe  lui-meme  de  cette  culture, 
fans  quoi  point  de  faeces.”  Du  Hamel,  Cult .  des  Perres,  torn* 
ii.  p.  344. 

“  Le  maitre  eft  toujours  prat  a  quitter  la  campagne  pour  aller 
Vetablir  a  la  ville  :  En  forte  que  dans  la  plupart  de  nos  terres, 
il  ne  reliant  que  des  mains,  &  point  de  rete.”  EJJai  de  M. 
Bertrand,  <2  Zurich,  1760,  8°.  p.  123. 

Varro  has  exprelfed  this  thought  extremely  well :  Omnes  mim 
pat res-fa m ill se ,  falce  &  aratro  reliSlis  intra  viurum ,  correpfimus  & 
in  circis  potius  ac  theatric ,  qnatn  in  fegetibus  ac  <vinetis  manns  mo- 
sjemus.  Varro  ut  citat.  a  Columelh 
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hoeings,  weedings,  and  horfe-hoeings,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  manures,  and  in  fhort  all  that  relates  to  di¬ 
ligent  and  accurate  hufbandry. 

The  difference  is  amazingly  great  between 
around  that  is  well  or  ill  cultivated :  Half-manu¬ 
red,  or  almoft  totally  abandoned  to  wild  chance.* 
Amongfl  the  Romans ,  the  occupier  of  a  field  ill 
cultivated  was  liable  to  receive  fome  public  cenfure 
from  the  magiftrate.f  And  from  the  fame  authority 
we  are  told  in  another  place,  that  a  traft  of  land 
whofe  culture  is  negledled,  becomes  more  hurtful 
to  fociety  than  a  barren  one.  J  Nay,  remififnefs  in 
general,  and  negledt  in  the  article  of  deftroving 
weeds,  will  be  found  to  injure  the  land,  as  much 
as  Ceres ,  the  goddefs  of  fertility  and  plenty,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  hurt  it,  when,  in  her  tranfports  of 
anger  againft  mankind,  fhe  withdrew  her  kind  ma¬ 
ternal  influence  from  the  earth  ;  which  an  antient 
poet  has  thus  defcribed  with  his  ufual  elegance  : 

—  Arvaque 

*  “  God  gave  the  earth  in  common  to  all  men,  but,  fince  he 
gave  it  for  their  benefit,  and  the  greateft  conveniencies  cf  life 
they  were  capable  to  draw  from  it,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  he 
meant  it  Ihould  always  remain  common  and  uncultivated.  He 
gave  it  to  the  ufe  of  the  indujlrious  and  rational ;  and  labour  was 
to  be  his  title  to  it.”  Locke  on  Government,  p.  167. 

“  Labour  puts  the  difference  of  value  upon  every  thing.— The 
property  of  labour  overbalances  the  community  of  land.--€on- 
fider  what  is  the  difference  between  an  inclofed  well-cultivated 
acre,  and  an  acre  of  the  fame  land  lying  in  common  without 
any  hufbandry  upon  it,  and  you  will  find  that  the  improvement 
of  labour  makes  the  far  greater  part  of  the  value.  I  think  it  will 
be  but  a  very  modcfl  computation  to  fay,  that,  of  the  produBs 
of  the  earth  ufeful  to  the  life  of  man,  mofl  of  them  are  the 
effects  of  labour.  Nay,  if  we  will  rightly  eflimate  things 
as  they  come  to  our  ufe,"  and  call  up  the  feveral  expences  about 
them,  what  in  them  is  purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  la¬ 
bour,  we  fhall  find  that,  in  mofl  of  them,  are  wholly  to  be 
put  to  the  account  of  labour.”  Ibid.  170. 

4  Agrum  male  colere  cevforiutn  probrum  judicabatur.  Flin? 
Bijl.  Nat.  Lib.  xviii.  c.  3. 

X  Nihil  ell  damnofius  deferto  agro.  Idem,  ibid.  c.  5. 
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«- - - - Arvaque  jujfit 

Fallere  depcfitum ,  vitiataque  femina  fecit. 

Fertilibus  terr<£  latum  vulgata  per  qrbem 
Caff  a  j  ace  t^  primis  fegetes  moriunturin  her  bis , 

Et  modo  fol  nimius ,  nimius  modo  corripit  imber , 
Sideraque  ventique  nocent ,  avideeque  volucres 
Semina  jafia  legunt :  Lolium  tribiiliaue  -j-  fatigant 
Friticeas  mejfes ,  inexpugnabile  gramen. 

Ovid  Met .  Lib.  5.  v.  4.79., 

She  bade  the  lands  be  faithlefs  to  their  trufl:, 

And  breath’d  a  curfe  on  ev’ry  ufeful  grain  : 
Earth’s  boafted  fruitfulnefs  declin’d  and  fled : 

The,  corn  expir’d  in  life’s  firft  milky  bloom, 

Now  fcorch’d  by  Phcebus ,  now  by  Aufter 

drown’d  •,  —  .  ;  4 

O’erturn’d  with  hurricanes,  by  birds  devour’d. 
Or  fmote  with  aftr’al  influence  ;  whilft  uprofe 
.  The  pirate  dock,  that  ’rnidfl  confufion  thrives  : 
The  mifereant  cockle  fucking  tainted  juice, 

R  Sick 

t  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fubftitute  the  dock  in  room 
of  the  tribulus ,  in  our  tranflation. 

I  have  often  obferved,  in  Italy  9  this  peflilent  weed,  fo  de- 
ffru&ive  to  the  hulbandman’s  crops,  and  fo  much  complained  of 
by  Virgil  and  others.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  the  land  and 
the  water  tribolo  ;  but  care  mult  be  taken  not  to  confound  the 
tribolo  terrejlre  with  a  plant  of  very  different  nature  and  qua¬ 
lities,  called  by  the  Tufcans  tribolo ,  or  more  properly  trifoglio 
cavallino  (which  is  its  other  name.)  This  plant  affords  deli¬ 
cious  food'  to  horfes,  and  is  of  fo  grateful  a  fmell  that  the  Flo¬ 
rentines  diftill  a  perfumed  water  from.  it. 

The  land  tribolo  of  Virgil  produces  a  purilain-leaf,  but  more 
thin  and  delicate  than  the  leaves  of  real  purilain.  When  its 
little  tendrils  difappear,  new  leaves  put  forth..  Sharp  hard 
prickles  fucceed,  which,  when  bruifed,  have  an  acrid,  bitter  tafte. 
The  feeds  bruifed  have  powerful  qualities,  and  an  infufion  of 
them  in  wine  is  reported  to  break  or  diffolve  the  hone  in  the 
kidneys. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  when  the  feptuagint  tranllators  render 
the  names'  of  the  plant  denounced  by  God  as  the  criterion  of 
human  induftry,  as  well  as  a  puniihment  after  the  fall,  ths 
words  they  make  ufe  of  are, 
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Sick  nature’s  wayward  child-,)  and  grafs  canine ,* 
i  Rebellious,  unfubdu’d  by  ftrength  or  art. 

Thus  much  in  general  with  regard  to  the  necefTi- 
ty  of  extirpating  weeds  ;  but  lucerne,  in  particular, 
being  a  long-lived  plant,  arriving  at  mod:  to  its 
full  fize  and  growth  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
and  fometimes  oftener,  and  demanding,  of  courfe, 
much  nourifhment,  diflikes  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
other  vegetables  that  defraud  it  of  due  fuftenance, 
or  in  fhort  that  quantity  of  fuftenance  which  its  na¬ 
ture  requires. 

Induftry,  therefore,  may  be  juftly  called  the 
ground-work  of  agriculture  *,  and,  again,  it  is  ama¬ 
zing  what  the  fpirit  of  improvement  may  do,  when 
conduced  by  knowledge.  In  proof  of  which,  the 
following  fhort  anecdote  may  not  be  looked  upon  a » 
uninftrudtive. 

The  famous  la  Quintinie ,  director  of  the  royal 
gardens  in  France ,  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  an 
abbacy  for  his  fon  in  one  of  the  remote  provinces ; 
and  going  foon  afterwards  to  make  the  abbot  a  vifit 
(who  was  not  then  fettled  in  his  apartments)  he 
was  entertained  and  lodged  by  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  with  great  friendlinefs  and  hofpitality. 
La  Quintme^  as  was  natural,  foon  examined  the 
gardens  of  his  hoft  ;  he  found  the  fituation  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  foil  excellent;  but  every  thing  was 

rude, 

*  Grafs  canine ;  Jog's  grafs  or  couch- grafs.  Every  joint  of  a  fi¬ 
bre  in  the  roots  of  this  plant  will  grow  ;  and  therefore  the  poet, 
with  great  propriety,  gives  it  the  epithet  inexpugnabile .  I  have 
expofed  one  bit  of  a  root  to  the  open  air,  during  a  fevere  winter; 
and  it  has  grown  in  fpring  with  much  ftrength,  when  placed  in 
the  ground  :  Nay,  afmalljoint,  tranfplanted,  has  filled  a  fuper- 
ficial  yard-fquare  of  land  in  twelve  months.  In  fhort,  it  is  the  laft 
weed  one  would  undertake  to  extirpate  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  can  compare  couch-grafs  with  but  ons 
weed  in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  mal-nommte  of  Hifpaniola , 
which  difperfes  itfelf  over  a  whole  field  by  means  of  its  winged 
feeds,  and,  if  not  deftroyed  in  due  feafon,  over  powers  and 
ftarves  the  fineft  crops  of  indigo  that  can  be  raifed.  Voyages  d& 
{ukark'vcix,  tom.  ii«  C.  ult. 
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fude,  favage  and  neglected.  Nature  had  done 
much,  and  art  nothing.  The  gued,  delighted  with 
his  friendly  reception,  took  leave  with  regret :  And 
fome  months  after  lent  one  of  the  king’s  gardeners 
to  the  gentleman,  and  four  under  gardeners,  with 
ftrid:  commands  to  accept  no  gratuity.  They  took 
poffefiion  of  his  little  inclofure  the  moment  they  ar¬ 
rived,  and,  having  dug  it  many  times  over,  manured 
and  replanted  it,  leaving  one  of  their  number  be¬ 
hind  them  as  a  fettled  fervant  in  the  family.  This 
young  man  was  foon  follicited  to  affid  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  filled  their  kitchen  gardens  and  fruit 
gardens  with  the  belt  produ&ions  of  every  kind, 
which  are  preferved  and  propagated  to  this  very 
hour.  What  fmall  beginnings  lay  the  foundation 
of  good  culture  amongd  docile  people ! 

But  to  return  more  immediately  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  lucerne.  In  a  word  it  is  highly  unreafonable 
to  expert  fuccefs  in  the  management  of  this  plant 
without  care ,  and  highly  improbable  (if  the  feeds 
are  good)  to  mifcarry  with  due  care .  It  is  true, 
many  people  have  failed  in  the  procefs  of  this  expe¬ 
riment  *,  but  then  one  is  generally  enabled  to  point 
out  the  error,  as  likewife  the  caufe  of  ill  fuccefs, 
with  tolerable  exadnefs.  To  begin  well  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  this  plant  is  doing  but  little  ^  rules  and  directi¬ 
ons  mud  be  cautioufiy  obferved  for  three,  or  two 
years  at  lead.  Few  people  make  midakes  in  the 
beginning  of  an  experiment :  But,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  after  three  or  four  months  are  expired,  the 
mader’s  attention  and  keennefs  wear  off,  and  the 
bailiff  or  gardener  (as  fometimes  the  raifing  of  a  lu- 
cerne-nurlery  falls  in  the  province  of  the  latter)  are 
extremely  glad  not  to  refrefh  his  memory.  For  the 
me  does  not  like  an  additional  trouble  out  of  his 
department  (a  puntdilio  which  has  great  weight 
with  all  fervants:)  And  it  is  a  maxim  with  the 
§ther  never  to  admit  any  thing  new  in  matters  of 

R  2  huff 
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hufbandry,  but  admire  thofe  fort  of  crops  which 
Columella  defcribes  :  Crops  that  can  hold  up  their 
heads  and  profper  under  all  the  negligence  of  a 
pretending  cultivator  :  Sujlinent  omtiem  coloni  negli - 
gentiam.' f 

It  is  true,  many  difficulties  and  difcouragements 
attend  making  experiments.  The  continuance  of 
life  is  as  fhort  as  that  of  art  is  permanent: — And 
few  husbandry  experiments  can  be  made  oftener 
than  once  in  a  year:— Nor  muff  we  reafon  too 
much  by  analogy,  from  fuccefs  in  one  production 
to  fuccefs  in  another  of  a  different  fpecies. — Atten¬ 
tion  alfo  is  required,  and  that  even  to  the  mi- 
nuteft  circumftances  And  again,  too  many  ex¬ 
periments  die  with  the  obferver  j  which,  tho’  high¬ 
ly  ufeful,  did  not  appear  con fider able  enough  for 
human  vanity  to  eftablifh  a  fyftem  thereon. 

Yet  ftill  all  thefe  difficulties  and  difcouragements 
may  be  counter-balanced  by  the  advantages  which 
refult  afterwards  to  fociety*  this  interpretatio  natu - 
r^,  as  Lord  Bacon  expreffes  it,  being  far  better  than 
the  experientia  literata ,  J  or,  as  he  delivers  the  fame 
fentiment  with  greater  clearnefs  in  his  effays,  u  Stu¬ 
dies  give  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they 

are 

f  Some  parts  of  Hifpaniola  would  agree  well  with  fuch 
hufbandmen,  where  the  Indians  only  fet  hre  to  the  favannas  of 
long  grafs,  and,  having  fcratched  the  furface  of  the  ground  a 
little  with  a  rake,  let  the  maize  into  the  foil  with  a  fetting-flick 
or  dibble. 

J  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  II. 

<£  Agriculture  does  not  take  its  rife  originally  from  reafon,  but 
from  fa£t  and  experience.  It  is  a  branch  of  natural  philofophy, 
and  can  only  be  improved  from  the  knowledge  of  fadts  as  they 
happen  in  nature. — Medicine  has  attained  its  prefent  perfection 

only  from  the  hiftory  of  difeafes,  and  cafes  delivered. down. - 

But  where  are  the  experiments  in  agriculture  to  anfvver  this 
purpofe  ?  When  I  look  round  for  fuch,  I  can  find  few  or  none, 
except  Du  Hamel’s.”  Home’s  Principles  of  Agricult.  p.  202. 

This  ingenious  author  might  have  applied  to  hufbandry 
what  his  mailer,  Hippocrates ,  laid  of  medicine :  Mir  rf  AOF il 
uTQA  ElTft  hr  IHTPOT2. 
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arc  bounded  by  experience.”  Nor  is  it  any  argu¬ 
ment  againft  experience  to  alledge,  that  it  is  fome- 
times  the  child  of  chance,  or  of  neceffity. 

From  thefe  and  fuch-like  reprefentations,  it  may 
appear  plain  to  fome  people,  that  lucerne  cannot 
eafily  be  freed  from  manifeft  difadvantages  by  any 
other  method  of  culture  than  what  is  here  recom¬ 
mended.  .That  it  has  ufually  mifcarried,  when 
fown  with  fpring-corn,  after  repeated  trials  in  this 
kingdom,  from  the  years  1577  t0  l7 is  well 
known  to  many  readers.  For  common  wild  grafs, 
and  particularly  couch-grals,  may  be  called  its  de- 
ftru&ion,  if  not  its  poifon :  Principally  indeed  by 
ftarving  the  roots  of  it,  but  probably  from  its  ef¬ 
fluvia  too. — This  like  wife  I  have  always  obferved  in 
plants  of  a  different  fpecies  that  Hand  too  near  each 
other ;  they  immediately,  as  it  were  by  a  declaration 
of  war,  contend  for  maftery.  The  roots  are  con- 
ftantly  attempting  depredations  and  incroachments 
upon  each  other:  Whilft  the  {talks,  efpecially  thole 
of  weeds,  make  the  fame  efforts  in  longitudinal 
fhoots ;  and  that  plant,  which  over-tops  the  other, 
provided  the  fhoots  are  equally  thick  and  ftrong, 
always  gains  the  vidtory,  and,  by  over-fhading  and 
dripping  upon  its  antagonift,  forces  it  to  dwindle 
away  and  perifh.  This  ftruggling  for  life  and  mat¬ 
tery  draws  up  the  plants  too  weak  and  fpindling, 
and  the  conquered  plant  ufually  dies.  Now  weeds, 
generally  fpeaking,  are  more  hardy,  favage,  and 
hungry,  than  manured  vegetables.  If  fuch  be  the 
cafe,  where  is  there  a  country  to  be  found  that 
abounds  with  foul  grafs  and  weeds  more  than  Eng¬ 
land?  So  that,  if  lucerne  be  fown  in  the  ufual  way 
amongft  corn,  like  ray-grafs,  clover,  and  hop-tre¬ 
foil,  no  care  can  keep  an  acre  clean.  It  may  laft 
two  years  (oniy  one  crop  being  tolerable)  and  then 
muff  perifh  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature.  A 
gentleman  very  lately  made  this  experiment  (in 

R  3  :  1  g°od 
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good  meafure  againft  his  judgment)  for  the  fake  of 
farmers,  in  hopes  of  finding  out  a  cheap,  eafy, 
and  compendious  method  of  rajfing  lucerne ;  but 
the  crop,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  was  as  near 
being  overpowered  and  flarved  as  can  be  ima,- 
gined  *  ;  which  made  him  venture  to  take  up  and 
tranlplant  the  few  good  roots  that  remained,  which, 
being  freed  from  the  bad  neighbourhood  and  in¬ 
cumbrance  of  coarfe  grafs  and  other  weeds,  appearec. 
to  profper  very  well.  Again,  if  lucerne  be  raifec , 
in  drills,  according  to  the  beft  dire&ions  hitherto 
given  by  our  ingenious  countrymen  Tull  and  Mil¬ 
ler  ( v/ho,  to  do  them  juftice,  were  the  firft  perfons, 
amongft  cur  modern  writers,  that  faw  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  grafs,  and  preffed  the  culture  of  it 
ftrongly  on  the  Englijh  nation)  certain  it  is  that  fych 
a  method  will  greatly  exceed  the  promifcuoys  fpw- 
ing  of  lucerne  with  fpring-corn,  Yet  ftill,  in  the 
practice  of  drilling  j-,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  feeds 
may  be  faulty,  and  then  the  rows  will  appear  naked 
and  unfupplied  with  herbage  :  Nor  can  the  hopper 

be 

*  $i  fit  folum  herbofum ,  'vincitur  (medical  et  defcifcit  in  pvatum* 
Plin.  Hiji.  Nat .  lib.  xviii.  c.  16. 

I  never  yet  faw,  that  lucerne  promifcuoully  Town  ever  got  the 
better  of  weeds  and  common  grafs,  though  the  feeds  were  lown 
as  thick  as  poffible,  It  is  true,  I  have  known  wheat  overpower 
weeds  and  grafs ;  but  wheat,  in  its  infant  ftate,  is  more  hardy 
than  lucerne,  and  grows  more  kindly  in  winter  than  even  grai* 
or  weeds. 

f  We  have  obferved,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  efiay, 
that  Null  was  not  the  inventor  of  drill-ploughs,  or  the  method 
of  drilling  feeds  by  an  inftrument ;  for  the  Spanijh  or  Aujirian 
i’embradore  was  known  more  than  half  a  century  before  T ulV s 
time.  IVorlidge,  in  the  year  1631,  has  given  us  the  print  of  an 
engine  “  for  lowing  corn,  grain,  oy  pulfe,  &c.  at  what  dis¬ 
tance,  and  in  what  proportion,  yon  pleafe,  [fyy?.  of  Agricult. 
folio,  p.  1 7.]  But  another  countryman  of  ours,  Gabr.  Plattes , 
gave  a  defcription  of  fuch  an  inftrument,  long  before  Worlidgs 
began  to  write  ;  and  fure  I  am,  though  alfifted  only  by  memory, 
that  a  Quarto  Nreatife ,  on  fetting  corn  in  this  manner,  was  pub- 
Hiked  about  the  year  1606,  written  by  one  Maxey  or  Mafic. 


It 
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be  fuppofed  always  to  drop  the  little  grains  at  pre- 
cife  diftanees  plant  from  plant. — Ffeverthelefsy  fuch 
perfons  as  prefer  drilling  may  reap  great  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  prefent  Effayy  having  the  power  to  fill 
up  all  the  vacant  fpaces  with  transplanted  roots. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  the  antients  took  in 
fowing  lucerne,  and  the  quantity  of  feed  they 
ufed  in  fowing  any  given  fpace  of  ground,  I  fhall 
fpeak  at  large  in  the  Sixteenth  feffion  of  this  Eflay  : 
But  fhall  mention  here  occafionally,  that,  whilfh  I 
was  writing  this,  I  received  an  account  from  France 
which  informs  me,  that  the  hufbandman,  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  allowed  in  lucerne- 
feed  a  lixth  part  of  the  weight  of  feed-wheat  necef- 
fary  to  fow  the  fame  ground ;  which  amounts  to  an 
allowance  of  about  3 1  Ife.  of  lucerne-feed  to  each 
acre  ;  and  correfponds,  in  good  meafure,  with 
Hartlib's  account  mentioned  in  the  Feftimonies  con¬ 
cerning  lucerne  *.  But  M.  Du  Hamef  by  way  of  refult 
from  all  his  experiments  and  obfervations,  allows  a 
great  deal  more  in  promifcuous  or  broad-caft  fowing. 

De  Serres  fays,  as  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1 600, 

That,  if  farmers,  after  all  that  has  been  fug- 
gefted  to  them,  fhould  be  bold  enough  to  venture 
upon  fowing  lucerne  with  any  fpring-grain,  let  it 
be  with  vetches ,  and  not  with  oats  or  barley  •,  the 
yetch  and  lucerne  being  fomething  alike  in  growth 
and  other  qualities.”  This  in  part  may  be  true : 
But  I  think  the  tendrils  of  the  vetch  will  be  apt  to 

R  4  ftrangle 

It  was  a  cuftom  in  China,  above  feventy  years  ago  (ancj 
how  much  longer  one  cannot  fay)  to  fow  wheat  in  drills,  the 

lines  being  about  half  a  foot  afunder. 

Lettres  Curieufes  &  Edifiantes, 

*  Another  perfon  fays,  “  Qu’il  faut  pour  femer  une  luzer* 
mere  la  ftxieme  partie  moins  de  femence  que  pour  femer  du  fro- 
ment,  c’eft  a  dire  qu’  au  lieu  de  5  ou  6  voiffeaux  de  ble  pefant 
250  livres  le  tout,  on  ne’en  prend  qu  un  fixieme,  parce  que  la 
graine  de  luzerne  eft  extrement  petite :  Et  qu’elle  ne  veut  pas  etre 
femee  trop  dru,  mais  en  quantite  raifonnable,  &  de  maniere 
neanmoins  que  le  champ  en  foit  iuffilament  &  egalement  couvei  t 
par  tout.” 
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flrangle  the  lucerne.  —  If  fuch  a  fort  of  hufbandry  is 
to  be  dealt  in,  I  hope  to  fupply  a  better  fucce- 
daneum  *. 

M.  Bertrand ,  pallor  of  Orbe ,  in  the  Pah  de 
Vaud ,  Switzerland ,  feems  to  fpeak  rnoft  conforma¬ 
bly  to  my  ideas  of  hufbandry,  in  an  eflay  publifhed 
by  him  about  two  years  ago ;  namely,  “  That  it 
is  never  right  to  fow  any  feeds  together  of  different 
fpecies ;  but,  in  cafe  you  do,  then  remember  to 
pitch  upon  fuch  plants  as  proceed  in  their  growth 
■<eqws  paffibus ,  and  ripen  about  the  fame  time  :5a 
Otherwise  one  will  defraud  the  other. 

Indeed  M.  du  Hamel ,  in  his  Elements  of  AgricuU 
iure  -f,  publifhed  lafl  year,  feems  to  allow  the 
prablicability  of  raifing  lucerne  and  oats  £  toge¬ 
ther;  more,  as  I  apprehend,  out  of  compliance 
with  farmers  (who  love  cheap,  compendious  me¬ 
thods)  than  Ty  way  of  fpeaking  the  refult  of  his 
belt  thoughts  and  moil  mature  experience :  For  he 
clogs  the  attempt  with  difficulties  enough  to  deter 
even  an  enterprizing  Frenchman ;  fo  that  the  cool  per- 
miffion  he  allows  feems  to  amount  to  a  tacit  difap- 
probation.  “  If,  fays  he,  lucerne  is  to  be  fown  with 
oats,  in  the  manner  of  fowing  oats  and  clover, 
care  muft  be  taken  to  mow  the  oats  and  lucerne 
together,  at  the  time  the  feeds  of  the  oats  are 

formed, 

*  See  the  latter  part  of  Sect.  XVT. 

*f*  When  M.  du  Hamel  firft  publifhed  the  experiments  made 
by  himfelf  and  friends,  he  was  obliged  to  relate  them  year  by 
year,  as  they  fucceeded  each  other.  This  method  (though  the 
|rueil  and  beft  method  in  matters  of  hufbandry)  naturally  threw 
the  whole  fix  volumes  into  no  fmall  confufion  at  laft;  nor  was  it 
in  the  power  of  any  index  to  fave  the  trouble  of  referring  per¬ 
petually,  out  only  to  alleviate  it  a  little.  The  author  therefore, 
after  ail  the  experiments  had  been  verified  at  large,  and  the 
juftnefs  and  fairnefs  of  making  them  allowed  by  the  public,  re¬ 
duced  the  refult  of  them  to  one  uniform  fyfiem,  under  general 
articles  in  two  duodecimo  volumes ;  and  certainly  no  one  could 
better  methodize  or  abridge  fuch  a  diffufed  work,  than  he  who 
firil  put  the  parts  together. 

J  1  IhouJd  think  barley  a  Jefs  voracious  plant  than  the  oat. 
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formed,  in  cafe  the  crop  of  the  latter  happens  to  be 
luxuriant.  —For,  except  this  fmall  facrifice  be  made, 
the  lucerne-plants  will  be  over-fhaded  and  ftarved. 
—Befides,  the  ground,  before  the  lucerne  and  oats 
are  fown  muft  be  pulverized  with  much  labour  and 
expence  to  an  exquifite  degree  of  finenefs.” 

Nor  is  it  poflible  then  to  deftroy  the  weeds  at 
once.  Of fome,  the  lead  fibre  remaining  will  form 
a  new  plant :  Witnefs  couch-grafs,  the  bane  of 
hufbandry.  The  feeds  of  fome  the  wind  will  con¬ 
vey  to  you  from  a  great  diftance  — the  feeds  of 
ethers ,  which  might  have  lain  dormant,  and  at  length 
perifhed,  may  be  brought  nearer  the  furface  by  vio¬ 
lent  turning  and  difturbing  the  ground ;  in  which 
fituation  they  will  furely  vegetate,  when  placed 
within  due  reach  of  the  influences  of  the  atmo- 
fphere - and,  again,  the  feeds  of  other  weeds  only 
rife  periodically,  after  an  interval  of  two  and  three 
years :  So  that  thefe  plants  will  re-appear,  when  the 
field  is  fuppofed  to  be  abfolutely  free  from  them. 

Thefe  remarks  I  have  thought  fit  to  annex  to 
thofe  made  by  M.  du  Hamel:  Who  proceeds  to  ob- 
ferve  farther,  upon  raifing  lucerne  and  oats  by  pro-- 
mifeuous  flowing,  that  it  will  be  extremely  perplex¬ 
ing,  the  year  after  the  oats  are  cut,  to  deftroy  the 
weeds  irregularly  difperfed  all  over  the  field,  the 
lucerne  at  the  fame  time  not  being  placed  in  lines 
with  proper  intervals.  Befides,  he  allows,  that  the 
oats  and  weeds  (be  your  care  ever  fo  great)  will  de¬ 
fraud  the  lucerne-roots  of  their  fuftenance  •,  fo  that 
you  muft  be  obliged  to  manure  the  field  copioufly 
in  the  fecond-year.— Now  whether  lucerne,  after  fuch 
precautions  are  taken,  will  ever  profper  to  any  to¬ 
lerable  degree  is  much  to  be  doubted :  And,  fup- 
pofing  there  has  been  a  commonly  fortunate  exam¬ 
ple  or  two  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  France ,  yet 
lyre  I  am  that  the  fame  cafual  fort  of  fuccefs  cannot 

be 
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be  expe&ed  in  England •,  and  that  for  reafons  above- 
fuggefted,  namely,  the  abundance  of  weeds,  and 
want  of  heat,  dry  weather,  and  fun-fhine. 

True  it  is,  that,  in  feme  parts  of  Italy  and  Spainy 
the  inhabitants  fow  lucerne  with  Ip  ring-corn,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun  from 
burning  the  young  lucerne-plants ;  but  northern  na¬ 
tions  have  nothing  to  fear  in  that  refpeft :  And  thus 
what  is  right  in  them  may  be  abfitrd  in  us. 
—•Different  climates,  and  even  a  variation  in  ftio-ht- 
er  circumftances,  call  for  different  forts  of  manage¬ 
ment  Virgil’s  precepts,  excellent  as  they  are,  may 
lometimes  deceive  us,  when  we  apply  them  literal¬ 
ly  to  Englijh  agriculture.  Nay,  fome  intelligent 
hufbandmen,  in  Italy ,  have  obferved,  that  the  main 
part  of  the  Georgies  was  compofed  in  the  Mantuan , 
and  not  the  Neapolitan  (late  (where  our  poet  after¬ 
wards  refided  ;)  for  the  rules  of  culture,  laid  down 
for  the  moift  deep  foil  of  Mantuay  did  not  hold  quite 
conclufive  in  the  Jhallower  and  more  brajhy  lands 
of  Naples .  And  thus,  in  the  Afiatic  Georgia, ,  the 
hufbandman  is  obliged  to  overflow  his  corn,  by 
bringing  ftreams  into  it,  when  the  neighbouring 
mountains  are  covered  with  fnow  :  Whereas,  in  the 
i [lands,  of  the  Archipelago ,  where  the  heat  perfect¬ 
ly  calcines  the  earth,  and  rain  feldom  fails,  except 
in  winter,  you  may  behold  fome  of  the  fined:  corn¬ 
fields  in  the  world  •,  which  ferves  to  demonftrate  an¬ 
other  point  of  hufbandry,  namely,  that  all  earths 
have  not  the  fame  inherent  nourifhing  juices ;  and 
that  fome  lands  may  be  compared  to  the  camel ; 
for  the  one  takes  in  a  quantity  of  drink,  and  the 
others  take  in  a  quantity  of  moifture,  fufficient  to 
1  upport  them  for  a  long  continuance. 

Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  where  the  heat  of  the 
fun  is  not  intenfe,  and  where  fhade  and  moifture 
are  no-ways  wiflied  for  by  the  hufbandman,  it  ap¬ 
pears  bell,  in  general,  to  fow  feeds  of  one  fpecies  by 

them - 
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themfehes ;  for  (befides  many  other  reafons)  it  has 
been  imagined  by  feveral  good  judges  in  hufbandry, 
that  the  effluvia  of  one  fort  of  plants  feem  to  hurt 
plants  of  another  kind.  The  fame  likewife  is  re¬ 
ported  to  happen  among  trees  ;  and  many  judicious 
obfervers,  in  matters  of  gardening,  have  allured  me, 
that  an  orchard,  planted  in  rows,  with  an  apple- 
tree,  pear-tree,  plum-tree,  &c.  interchangeably  in 
each  line,  will  rarely  profper.  Nor  were  thefe  points 
unknown  to  the  antient  Greek  writers  on  hufban¬ 
dry.  - “  In  the  fame  plantation,”  fays  Florentine 

“  difpofe  not  your  plants  at  random,  nor  mix  to¬ 
gether  fuch  as  are  of  a  different  fpecies.”* 

Of  the  like  opinion  is  our  countryman.  Sir  R . 
Weft  on :  “  fow  clover,”  fays  he,  “  and  other  grafs- 
feeds  alone,  and  not  with  ftpring-corn  :  Therein  al¬ 
tering  the  cuftom  of  England ,  Brabant ,  and  Flan¬ 
ders^  which  is  to  fow  it  immediately,  either  with, 
or  after  the  com ;  for  I  found,  by  experience,  in 
Hereftordfthire^  that  it  will  thrive  much  better  the firft 
year ,  and  turn  to  more  profit  alone  ^  than  that  and 
a  crop  of  oats,  &c.  fown  together  will  do.”  -f-  - 


Iru 


*  In  Geoponicis . 

-f  See  the  Dfcourfe  of  Flanders  Hufbandry ,  4to,  1645,  p.  17* 
jg  — We  apprehend  the  author  of  this  work  to  be  the  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Weston  who  was  ambaffador  from  England  to  Frederic 
V.  elector  Palatine  and  king  of  Bohemia  in  1619,  andprefent  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Prague ;  concerning  which  a  curious  re¬ 
lation  of  his,  by  way  of  letter,  is  ftill  preferved  in  MS. 

His  Difcourfe  on  Flanders  Hujbandry ,  publifhed  by  Hart  lib  in 
1 64;  (who  then  knew  not  who  the  author  was)  contains  about 
twenty-four  pages  in  quarto :  The  Legacy  t9  his  fons,  which  re¬ 
lates  alfo  to  the  cultivation  of  their  eitates,  confifts  of  three 
quarto  pages,  and  was  written  on  his  death-bed  in  1645. — The 
Difcourfe  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  capital  performance 
in  hulbandry. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Pbilofopbical  Tranf  actions ,  that  England s 
has  profited  in  agriculture,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  by- 
following  the  directions  laid  down  in  this  little  treatife. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  piece  was  ignorantly  publifhed  un¬ 
der  Sir  Richard  Wejlm's  name,  intifled,  A  Treatife  concerning 

'  '  '  ,  thi 
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— In  his  days,  the  Flemings  allowed  io  pounds  of 
clo-ver-feed  to  as  much  land  as  anfwers  the  fize  of  an 
Englijh  acre.  Such  was  the  practice  when  the  clo¬ 
ver-feeds  were  purpofely  intermingled  withthofe  of 
oats  or  barley.  At  prefent,  when  the  Flemings  i ow 
clover  alone,  they  allow  20  pounds  of  feed  to  an 
acre,  which  (though  contrary  to  the  cuftom  efta- 
blifhed  amongft  us  at  prefent)  will  be  no  bad  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  Englijh  hufbandman.  * 

As  to  the  inconvenience  of  fowing  grafs-feeds 
and  corn  together,  we  need  not  have  recourfe,  on 
this  occafion,  to  the  pompous  diftinction  of  fympa- 
thy  and  antipathy  amongft  the  antients,  fince  Lord 
Bacon  has  explained  the  difficulty  more  clearly  to 
us,  and  with  great  fimplicity :  “  When  plants, 

fays  he,  require  the  fame  fort  of  foil  and  nourifti- 
ment,  they  hurt  each  otlyer  extremely,  when  they 
ftand  too  near  together.” 

Ooejt  vicinia ,  altera  alteram  fraudante :  *  And  a- 
gain,  Gemini  freedoms  ten  am  injident  in  mutuam  per - 
niciem.  f 

But  to  return  more  dire&ly  to  the  fubjed  before 
us. 

In 


the  Uujbandry  and  Natural  Hiftory  of  England,  8vo  ;  which  per¬ 
formance  is  a  poor,  jejune  abridgment  of  Hartlib' s  Legacy,  of 
which  the  true  author  was  neither  Wefton  nor  Hartlih,  as  we 
have  obferved  elfewhere,  but  one  Robert  Child. 


But  to  return  to  the  fubjeft  which  gave  rife  to  this  note. 

A  writer  of  feme  experience  in  husbandry  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  remark,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of  vetches,  oats,  or  barley, 
fcwn  with  lucerne  : 

Pour  le  mieux,  fans  fe  mettre  en  peine  du  prof t  quart  pent 
tirer  de  ces  graines,  ou  3es  coupe  avant  teur  maturite  :  la  luzerne 
en  vant  mieux,  Sc  y  prend  une  nouvelle  croiffance. 

“  melange  dc  femence  dont  on  vient  de  pari er,  neft  gueres 
en  ufage  que  dans  les  pais  meridionaux ,  car  dans  ceux  ou  les  climats 
font  temperez,  on  feme  la  luzerne  feide Elle  prohte  alors  de 
tous  les  lels  que  la  terre  on  elle  ell,  pept  contenir,” 

Row.  i  heatr.  dy Agricult,  par  St.  L|p  ek,  40,  p.  fy, 
*  $dv.  Cent.  V.  Nc  480,  481, 
t  Ibid  N-°.  429.  '  ; 
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In  the  method  of  cultivating  lucerne,  which  is 
here  recommended,  an  acre  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  about  fuch  a  number  of  chofen  healthy  roots 
as  the  ground  is  capable  of  fupporting,  and  admit 
a  greater  number  of  them  than  the  reader  will  be 
apt  to  imagine,  prima  facie .  For  it  will  hold,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  firft  experiment,  about  26,000  plants  : 
But,  if  the  ground  be  clean,  rich,  and  well  condi¬ 
tioned,  it  may  be  more  advifable  to  obferve  tht 
diftances  fpecified  in  the  26th  page  of  this  Eflay. 
Upon  which  principle,  the  acre  will  contain  about 
13,000  plants  •,  and  this  is  the  number,  all  things 
confidered,  I  am  moft  inclined  to  recommend.  For 
the  produce  of  fuch  an  acre  will  be  full  as  large 
and  profitable  as  the  former ^  and  the  ground  will  be 
managed  with  lels  expence  and  more  convenience. 
So  that  no  one  inflance  can  better  verify  the  old 
husbandry  proverb,  delivered  down  to  us  by  Hefted: 
> — Ylxm  'fAC'j  zeccvlcc.  Half  is  more  than  the  whole . 

It  may  be  obferved  farther,  that,  in  tranfplanting 
lucerne,  there  will  be  one  advantage  (and  that  no 
fmall  one)  which  can  never  be  obtained  in  drilling, 
or  promifeuous  lowing  •,  each  root  will  ftand  at  a  pro¬ 
per  dilfance  from  its  neighbour,  and  receive  its  alf 
lowance  of  food  in  due  quantity,  without  diminu¬ 
tion. — In  the  next  place,  you  will  feldom  fee  a  plant 
wanting,  and  rarely  (except  by  miftake)  a  plant  fu- 
pernumerary :  But,  if  a  few  lets  ihould  chance  to 
die,  it  will  be  ealy  to  fupply  the  vacant  fpaces  from 
the  nurfery,  and  that,  as  people  find  by  experi¬ 
ence,  in  any  moift  day,  from  April  till  the  middle 
of  September.  <  . 

There  is  another  advantage  which  arifes  from 

tranfplanting  lucerne-,  for,  by  cutting  the  tap-root, * 

you 

*  It  was  a  received  opinion,  amongft  our  anceftors,  from  tirns 
immemorial,  that  the  amputation  of  a  tap  root,  in  tree  or  plants 
was  dangerous,  if  not  fatal ;  but  Gabriel  Platte*,  about  1 

2  years 
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you  prevent  its  penetrating  ten  or  twelve  feet  per¬ 
pendicular  into  the  ground,  which  the  plant  natu-* 
rally  does  in  three  or  four  years,  except  it  be  ob~ 
flru&ed  by  a  ftratum  of  rock,  or  chilled  at  root 
by  weeping  fprings,  or  finds  admifiion  in  a  bed  of 
cold  watery  clay.  Then  the  crop  makes  a  poor  ap¬ 
pearance,  or,  perhaps,  goes  off  all  at  once. 

It  may  be  afked  here,  by  way  of  curiofity,  what 
%  plant  of  lucerne  will  come  to,  left  alone  to  itfelf, 
the  tap-roots  and  herbage  not  being  cut,  and  with¬ 
out  tranfplantation  ?  To  which  the  anfwer  is,  that 
it  will  grow  (lowly  (for  cutting  accelerates  its 
growth)  but,  if  the  ground  be  good  and  kept  clean, 
and  the  root  has  room  and  power  to  force  down¬ 
wards,  it  will  form  fomething  between  an  herb  and 
a  low  bufh,  like  young  falfified  cytifus. 

I  here  revive  the  name  which  our  countrymen 
gave  this  plant  in  the  year  1 597.  Some  have  fince 
called  it  baftard  cinna *  (I  fuppofe  they  mean  fen- 
fia .  It  is  the  cytifus  maranth of  old  herbalifts ; 

and  the  French  give  it  the  name  of  baguenauds  £s? 
baguenaudiers . 

Nor  may  people  who  hand-hoe  or  horfe-hoe  lu¬ 
cerne,  give  themfelves  much  pain  about  breaking 
or  cutting  off  a  lateral  root  accidentally  :  Not  but 
that  fome  care  and  caution  mufi:  always  be  ufed  ; 
however,  what  feems  to  injure  the  parent -plant 
proves,  in  the  end,  no-ways  difad  van  tageous  to  it; 
for  horizontal,  or  fide-roots,  thus  cut,  or  broken, 
pufh  forth  new  roots  and  filaments  laterally :  And 

thus 

years  ago,  Teems  to  be  the  firlt  who  had  experienced,  that  Tack 
an  operation  might  be  performed,  not  only  with  fafety,  but 
fuccefsfully. 

Pratt.  Hujb.  improved^  Or  a  Difco-very  of  infinite  Treafitre ,  410, 
1656,  p.  15. 

*  See  Mr.  Heron's  ingenious  account  of  cultivating  this  plant 
In  Maxwell's  Hufbandry,  p.  181. 

f  The  b ague nandier ,  fays  Du  Hamel ^  is  of  the  colut&co  01 
fienna  kind. 
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thus  the  fuckers,  or  tubes  that  fuck  nourifhment, 
are  multiplied  by  a  caufe  which  had  the  appearance 
of  leffening  their  number. — Ytt  transplanted  lucerne. 
will  no-ways  bear  fuch  rude  treatment  as  the  am 
tients  fometimes  gave  to  untranfplanted  lucerne, 
when  they  thought  fit  to  make  it  undergo  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  harrowing.*  But  this  point  Shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  at  large  in  our  XVIth  Sect,  whilft, 
in  the  interim,  I  Shall  only  obferve,  that  fuch  per- 
fons  as  fow  lucerne  by  broad-cafl  Sowing,  -f-  in  the 
manner  of  clover,  cannot  poffibly  (at  lead  with  ad¬ 
vantage  and  profit)  free  the  earth  from  weeds,  and 
loofen  the  foil  any  other  wdy. 

We  will  here  make  a  few  fhort  observations  upon 
tap-rooted  plants  like  lucerne. 

Roots  which  pnfh  immediately  from  the  feed  are, 
generally  Speaking,  and  almoft  always,  of  the  tap- 
rooted  kind;  they  penetrate  perpendicularly  into 
the  earth,  till  they  find  obflru&ion ;  but  if  you  cut 
them  by  defign,  or  break  them  through  accident, 
they  change  their  dire£tion,  and  from  that  time  (as 
particularly  in  the  cafe  of  lucerne)  the  fide-fhoots, 
or  branches  from  the  tap-roots.  Spread  themfelves 
horizontally,  and  are  found,  by  experience,  to  be 
fometimes  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  primitive  root, 

from 

*  Columella,  Lib.  ii.  c.  2. — The  tynes,  or  teeth  of  thefe 
harrows,  were  made  of  wood,  it  being  a  received  doftrine,  with 
the  old  Roman  hufbandman,  quod  ferro  locum  tangi  non  licebat. 
Pallad.  Lib.  v.  Men/.  April.  Tit.  i. 

This  operation  of  harrowing  muft  have  been  performed  by 
them  in  the  fecond  year,  before  the  plants  had  formed  large 
crowns,  or  bulbs,  above-ground ;  for  otherwife  fuch  violence 
(not  to  mention  the  tread  of  the  cattle)  would  have  torn  and 
bruifed  the  crowns,  and  confequently  greatly  injured  the  plants. 
— It  is  true,  the  tap-roots  in  their  fecond  year  (having  fufrered 
no  amputation)  were  not  very  liable  to  be  removed  from  their 
places. 

+  Broad-cafl:,  or  promifcuous  flowing,  is  diflperflmg  or  {prais¬ 
ing  out  the  feeds  by  a  call  of  the  hand,  in  fuch  manner  as  the 
fleedflman  commonly  flows  wheat. 
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from  whence  they  took  their  accidental  birth.  Theft 
lateral  branches  and  fibres  extend  farther  from  the 
parent-root  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  are  of 
fo  fine  a  thread-like  nature,  as  often  to  efcape  out 
notice,  efpecially  if  they  derive  an  adventitious  co¬ 
lour  from  the  foil,  which  frequently  happens.  — - — 
All  this  may  be  exemplified,  to  fome  degree,  even 
in  a  carrot,  which  feems  to  confift  of  a  fingle  per¬ 
pendicular  root,  fending  forth  a  few  lateral  fila¬ 
ments  ;  but  thefe  filaments  branch  out  afterwards 
into  numberlefs  others  of  a  finer  texture,  which 
fpread  confiderably,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
human  eye  can  rarely  difcover  them,  except  with 
uncommon  attention  and  accuracy.  Nay  wheat, 
which  appears  to  us  to  have  nothing  more  than  one 
tuft  of  ihallow  lateral  roots  will,  ir  the  ground  be 
deep,  and  deeply  ploughed,  ftrike  down  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  15  or  16  inches. 

On  the  contrary,  horizontal  or  natural  roots  in- 
creafe  in  length  and  circumference,  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  the  furface,  and  enjoy  the  influence 
of  the  fun,  air,  dews,  &c.  efpecially  if  the  ground 
be  freed  from  weeds,  and  loofened  by  hand-hoeings 
and  hoe-ploughings  ^  for  the  roots  of  all  plants  feek 
to  expand  them  themfelves,  or  defcend  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  upon  fuppofition  that  they  can  find  room 
and  force  their  way. 

The  firft  production  from  the  feed  of  tap-root¬ 
ed  plants  is  the  root,  which  defcends  perpendicu¬ 
larly  into  the  earth.  Whenever  a  tap-root  is  cut 
off  (though  the  part  amputated  be  only  half  an  inch 
long)  it  never  afterwards  increafes  in  length,  but, 
perhaps,  fome  frefh  fibres  and  filaments  may  pufh 
out  juft  above  the  place  where  the  root  was  cut  off, 
and  thefe  may  ftioot  down  perpendicularly  a  little 
way.  Now,  whether  the  tap-root  be  fhortened  by 
cutting  $  —  whether  it  meets  with  an  impenetrable 

flra- 
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ftratum  of  earth  or  ftone  or  whether  it  has  putti¬ 
ed  (without  obftrudlion)  as  far  as  its  nature  and 
well  -being  require  *  true  it  is,  that,  in  all  thefe  cafes, 
it  fends  forth  fide-roots. 

If  we  confider  a  root  of  lucerne,  with  all  its  late¬ 
ral  fhoots,  fibres,  and  filaments,  it  diftributes  itfelf 
in  the  earth,,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  bran¬ 
ches  from  the  Hems  extend  their  foliage  in  the 
open  air. 

The  horizontal  or  lateral  roots  of  lucerne,  after 
the  primary  tap-root  is  Ihortened,  increafe  their  fize 
almofl  to  that  of  the  tap-root  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
and  grow  ftronger  and  more  vigorous,  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  nearer  the  fun,  and  enjoy  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  a  pulverized  earth,  together  with  the  kind¬ 
ly  influences  of  the  atmofphere,  and  find  them- 
felves  within  the  reach  of  manures.  Thefe  fide- 
roots  ramefy  rtiore  vifibly  than  the  tap-root:  And, 
if  Ihortened  by  cutting,  digging,  or  ploughing, 
pufh  forth  new  fibres  and  filaments.  But  ftill  no 
levere  wounds  muft  be  inflicted  on  thefe  lateral 
roots  $  which  makes  me,  upon  the  whole,  no  great 
friend  to  the  late  revived  projed  of  harrowing  lu¬ 
cerne.  Hoeing  and  digging,  carefully  managed, 
will  be  of  fervice.  The  hair,  and  the  nails  of  the 
human  body,  will  grow  the  fafter  after  cutting  j 
but  the  amputation  of  a  thigh  is  too  feverely  felt. 
Hardy  as  lucerne  may  be,  in  fome  inftances,  it  is 
no  polypus.  I  have  feen  a  whole  plant  languid 
and  difcoloured,  and,  upon  digging  it  up,  have  dis¬ 
covered  nothing  more  than  a  little,  lively,  red  worm 

that  was  preying  on  the  root,~f 

S-  The 

*  I  have  known  lucerne  roots  fometimes  penetrate  the  crevi¬ 
ces  of  rocks ;  and,  at  other  times,  I  have  feen  the  roots  repelled 

or  driven  back  by  commonly  hard  earth. 

f  When  the  leaves  of  lucerne  turn  yellow  or  white,  or  are 
variegated  with  yellow  and  white,  then  the  plant  is  in  an  un¬ 
healthy,  but  not  dangerous  ftate;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  loirup 
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The  more  plants  extend  their  roots  in  the  earth* 
the  more  their  herbage  expands  and  flourilhes  in  the 
open  air  ,  the  finer  is  its  colour,’  and  more  nutriti¬ 
ous  its  juices  *,  and,  as  plants  cannot  fearch  their 
food  from  place  to  place,  at  a  great  diftance,  as 
animals  do,  it  is  ufeful  to  give  them  liberty  of  pro¬ 
curing  nourifhment,  as  far  as  their  nature  (obftruc- 
tions  removed)  allows  them  }to  point  their  courfe. 

Perennial  roots  require  more  room  to  fpread  them- 
ftlves,  and  more  food  to  fupport  them,  than  annual 
roots.  Of  courfe  the  former  cannot  be  kept  too 
clean.  A  perennial  weed,  clofe  to  a  perennial  ufe¬ 
ful  plant,  goes  halves  with  the  latter  in  point  of 
food.  Annual  roots,  in  general,  have  weak  ex¬ 
temporary  fibres  juft  calculated  for  their  fhort  du¬ 
ration  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  fmall  thread-like 
trefies  which  fhoot  from  the  roots  of  perennial  herbs, 
though  they  often  perifh  in  a  fevere  winter,  yet 
the  more  vital1  part  of  the  root  remains  unhurt, 
and  new  filaments  pufh  out,  and  fpread  themfelves 
abundantly  at  fpring. 

How  long  lucerne  may  laft  cannot  be  known  by 
the  experiments  which  are  here  related,  namely, 
from  the  fpring  of  1757  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1764  •,  but  Tome  perfons  of  credit  have  ob¬ 
served  the  plants  to  continue  in  good  ftrength  and 
health  near  twenty  years.  [I  fuppofe  they  mean 
here  and  there  particular  plants,  and  not  a  whole 

plantation.- - ]  T ull ,  indeed,  tells  us  that,  except 

lucerne  be  choaked  or  ftarved  by  grafs  and  weeds, 
he  hardly  knew  when  to  fay  it  will  die  a  natural 
death  •,  and  probably  it  may  not  prove  the  lefs  long- 
lived  for  being  tranfplanted :  Since  hand-hoeings, 
horfe-hoeings,  and  digging,  will  give  new  ftrength 
and  health  to  the  plants. — The  fpreading  of  the 
roots  will  be  facilitated  by  loofening  the  foil,  and 
d  letting 

mifcliievoas  infects  will  be  found  preying  on  the  roots.  Soo&» 
dreffings  are  here  expedient.  ^ 
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letting  in  the  good  influences  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
• — their  growth  alfo  will  be  augmented  by  giving 
them  that  additional  nourifhment  of  which  the  weeds 
defrauded  them  •, — and,  in  the  laft  place,  all  ma- 
•  nures  will  more  eafily  reach  them :  For  thus  much  is 
a  certain  .fadfc  in  hulbandry,  that,  when  the  ground  is 
rendered  clean,  light,  and  penetrable,  the  roots  love 
to  expand  themfelves,  in  order  to  procure  a  greater 
quantity  of  nourifhment. 

I  fairly  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  enabled,  from 
my  own  experience,  to  fix  the  common  duration  of 
lucefne,  whether  tranfplanted  or  drilled  :  (and  that 
from  no  difficulty  in  the  thing  itfelf,  but  becaufe 
a  fufficient  number  of  years  has  not  elapfed  fince 
making  my  experiments  j)  but  thus  much  lean  take 
upon  me  to  fay,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that 
lucerne  fown  at  random,  or  by  what  we  call  pro- 
mifeuous  fowing,  as  the  ploughman  lows  rye-grafs 
and  clover  (whether  with  or  without  fpring-corn) 
will  not  laft  to  any  tolerable  purpofe  above  two 
years,  or  three  at  moft.  But,  as  this  plant  is  of  the 
greatefi:  ufe  and  value,  where  land  is  dear  and  fcarce, 
as  near  cities  and  towns,  I  fee  no  realon  to  doubt, 
but  that  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  may  be  continued 
as  a  lucerne  plantation  for  half  a  century  at  leait. 
For  if  the  rows  are  three  feet  four  inches  wide 
(which  I  look  upon  to  be  a  fine  qua  non)  then, 
whenever  the  old  lucerne  decays,  new  lines  may  be 
planted  in  the  middle  of  each  interval,  which  has 
lain  fallow,  and  alfo  been  manured  and  pulverized 
for  a  confiderable  number  of  years  ;  and  thus  pro- 
greflively,  vice  verfa ,  to  a  long  continuance. 

Not  being  able,  therefore,  to  give  pofitive  fatifi 
faction  concerning  the  continuance  of  lucerne 
rightly  managed,  |  I  fhall  propofe  fomething  that 

S  2  is 

%  M.  du  Hamel  obferves,  by  way  of  refult  from  his  expert 
ments,  that  nine  or  ten  years  is  the  common  date  of  tranfplanted 
lucerne,  except  it  be  managed  with  great  art  and  flail. 

Element  d' Agricult,  Tom,  II.  p-  130, 
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is  not  merely  a  query,  and  which,  perhaps,  may 
give  the  reader  an  equivalent  information.  In  a 
few  words  it  is  as  follows :  When  lucerne  is  grown 
old,  and  the  owner  propofes  to  break  up  the  plan¬ 
tation,  layers  might  be  made  from  all  the  principal 
ftalks,  and  removed  into  frefh  ground.  Thefe  lay¬ 
ers,  in  all  probability,  may  fucceed  extremely  well, 
according  to  feme  few  experiments  made  abroad  in 
the  years  1755  and  17 56. 

Again,  it  may  be  oblerved  to  the  credit  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  ifland,  that  lucerne  pfofpers  as  well 
here,  as  in  any  other  country  •,  fmce  the  moft  ac¬ 
curate  and  fkilful  cultivators  of  it  in  France ,  Italy 9 
and  the  territory  of  Geneva ,  never  cut  their  planta¬ 
tions  oftener  than  fix  times  a  year,  w  hich  happens 
not  unfrequently  with  us  :  Nay,  one  of  my  cor- 
refpondents  believes  that  he  cut  /even  in  the  year 
1 760;*  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  one  may  re¬ 
mark,  that  a  {ingle  plant  rightly  managed  will  of¬ 
ten  out- weigh  10,  or  15,  that  have  been  raifed  like 
common  grafs-feeds  with  fpring-corn.  It  is  true, 
the  drilled  crops  make  fometimes  a  four-fold  better 
return,  than  thofe  laft  mentioned ;  but  transplant - 
ing  feems  to  be  the  fort  of  hufbandry  that  deferves 
the  preference.  Yet  even  this  idea  is  fuggefled  to 
the  public  with  modefty  and  diffidence  :  Both  ways 
are  good  *,  and  I  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  choice 
and  inclination  t,  adding  only  one  precaution,  which 
is,  Fhat  he  Jhould  take  care ,  when  he  raifes  lucerne  by 
drilling ,  to  fix  upon  a  foil  that  is  rich ,  deep ,  and  m 
ways  ftubborn  or  clinging  \  free  from  weeping  fprings9 
ftratums  of  clay ,  rock ,  &c. 

Nor  needs  one  be  furprized  that  lucerne  appears 
to  have  a  liking  for  the  Englijh  foil,  air,  and  climate ; 
for  many  wild  forts  (no-ways  contemptible  in  their 
kind)  have  been  difcovered  in  low  meadows  and 

common 

*  In  S'Wiiiceriand  lucerne  is  rarely  cut  above  four  or- five 
''times  a  year. 
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common  upland  pafturages  :  Not  in  one  county, 
but  in  feveral.  Indeed,  there  is  a  vegetable  fome- 
thing  like  it,  which  cattle  ufually  refui'e  to  eat  (and 
the  lame  happens  in  France ,  Italy ,  and  Spain ,)  but 
that  is  a, fort  of  plaifter-melilot  or  bituminous  tre¬ 
foil,  winch  may  eafily  be  known  by  rubbing  or 
bruifing  the  leaves,  .and  then  fmelling  to  them,  I 
once  knew  a  gentleman  who,  by  the  miftake  or 
fraud  of  a  feedfman  abroad,  was  fo  unfortunate  as 
to  raife  a  plantation  of  this  difagreeable  herb.  I 
have  feen  a  plant  very  like  it,  in  tafte,  fmell,  and  af* 
pebt,  in  fome  fields  near  F/ells  in  Somerfetjhire ,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Okey^hole. 

As  to  the  expence  and  rifque  of  cultivating  fmall 
quantities  of  ground,  agreeably  to  the  method 
here  laid  down,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  curious  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  not  be  deterred  by  fome  few  minute 
difficulties  or  objections,  but  give  the  prefent  ex¬ 
periment  fair,  patient,  and  repeated  trials ;  J  for 
neither  die  put-goings  nor  the  hazard  will  be  very 

S  3  confiderable 

j  There  is  nothing  wanting  but  a  willing  mind  to  make 
this  country  (England)  the  paradife  of  the  world.  If  gentlemen 
would  be  pleafed  to  begin  firft,  and  lay  the  corner  -ftone  of  this 
building,  all  would  follow  without  questioning  ;  for  gain,  the 
loadftone  of  the  world,  being  laid  a  little  open  by  prattic^ 
would  draw  the  reft.”  Gab.  Flattes’s  Difcov,  of  Inf  Treaf  40, 
1656,  p.  2. 

As  great  a  genius  as  this  writer  was,  the  public  allowed  him 
.to  drop  down  dead  in  London  flreets  with  hunger  only  ;  nor  had 
he  a  fhirt  upon  his  back,  when  he  died.  He  bequeathed  his  pa¬ 
pers  to  S,  Hart  lib  :  Whom  a  cotemporary  author  addrefles  in 
this  manner  :  “  None  (but  yourfelf,  who  want  not  an  enlarged 
heart,  but  a  fuller  hand  to  fupply  the  world’s  defeats)  being^ 
found,  with  fome  few  others,  to  adminifter  any  relief  to  a  man  oi 
fo  great  merit.’*  L-etter  to  Hartlib  from  h  landers,  1650. 

Another  friend  of  Jpart  lib’s  gives  P lattes  the  following  cha¬ 
racter  :  “  Certajnfy  that  man  had  as  excellent  a  genius  m  agri¬ 
culture  as  any  that  ever  ]fved  in  this  nation  before  him,  and 
was  the  raoft  faithfpl  feeker  of  his  ungrateful  country’s  good.  ^  I 
never  think  of  the  great  judgment,  pure  zeal,  and  faithful  in¬ 
tentions  of  that  man,  and  vvithall  of  his  ftraqge  fufferings.and 
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confiderable,  *  it  having  been  remarked*  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  genius  in  hufbandry,  §£une  bonne  culture  coute 
moins  qune  culture  Idnguiffante .f — And  we  the  rather 
lay  fome  ftrefs  upon  this  article,  becaufe  no  inventi¬ 
on  has  ever  failed  to  receive  improvements,  when  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  Englijh  nation  have  thought 
fit  to  ptfrfue  their  point  in  good  earned:.  But  at 
prefent  it  is  tfo-ways  pur  intention  to'  perfuade 

;  '  /  1  farmers 
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manner  of  death,  but  am  ftruck  with  amazement  that  fuck  a 
man  fliould  be  buffered  to  fall  down  dead  in  the  ftreets  for  want 
of  food*  whofe  lfudies  tended  to  no  lefs  than  providing  and  pre- 
ferving  food  for  whole  nations,  and  that  too  as-vtith  much  {kill 
and  induftry,  fo  without  pride  or  arrogance  towards  God  or 
man.”  . 

Q.  D.  in  a  Letter  Jo  Haitliffj  1653.  Legacy ,  p.  183,  184. 

Hartlib,  as  far  as  can  be' learnt,  publilhed  but  few  pofthu- 
mous  papers  of  Gabriel  Plattees  ;  and  indeed  an  author,  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  as  this  unfortunate  perfon  was,  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  fold  his  writings  to  the  bookfellers,  had  they  been  fa 
far  finilhed  as  to  deferve  publication. 

The  pieces  already  publilhed  are  thefe  which  follow  : 

Practical  Hujbandry  improved,  or,  A  Difcovery  of  infinite  Tre a-? 
Jure,  40,  containing  1 20  pages,  1656. 

A  Difcovery  ofi fnbterranean  Lreafiure,  4to,  1638.  About  three 
fhcets. 

Merccurius  Leetificans,  4to.  1644.  Twelve  pages. 

Obfiervations  and  Improvements  in  Hujbandry,  accompanied  with 
twenty  Experiments,  imparted  to  S.  Hartlib  by  Gab.  Plattes.  325 
pages,  4to,  1653.  • 

This  author  had  a  bold  adventurous  calf  of  mind,  and  feems 
to  have  preferred  the  faulty  fublime,  in  matters  of  invention,  to 
the  faultlefs  mediocrity.  As  to  his  MS.  intitled  Ards  Mifitrefis , 
containing  a  feries  of  obfervations  and  experiments  in  agricul¬ 
ture  for  fifty  years,  and  in  all  probability  the  moll  valuable  in 
matter,  as  well  as  molt  confiderable  in  fize,  of  all  his  writings, 
\ve  have  fpoken  thereof  in  the  Ilf  ElTay. 

In  a  letter  to  Hartlib,  May  14,  1644,  he  mentions  a  work  of 
his  called,  Lbe  T reafiure-houfe  ofi  Nature  unlocked,  and  Jet  wide  open 
to  the  World,  &c.  Whether  this  performance  was  ever  printed  is 
more  than  I  know,  or  whether  it  be  not  the  tract  firlf  mentioned 
in  this  lift,  which  I  am  partly  inclined  to  believe. 

*  A  plantation  of  hops  lafts  lefs  time,  is  m»re  liable  to  acci¬ 
dents,  and  doubly  more  chargeable,  before  any  profit  Cja.n  be  re-p 
ceived. 

+  Lemarquis  deMiREBEAU, 
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farmers  (at  lead  fuch  as  are  in  low  circumftances) 
to  quit  their  little  certainty  for  an  advantage  which 
may  appear  to  them  quite  uncertain. 

Let  them  wait  at  leaft  for  a  few  years,  in 
hopes  fome  cheaper  and  more  compendious  method 
may.  be  difcovered  for  their  fakes;  and,  if  at  prefent 
they  make  any  experiments,  let  them  be  i nfmall. 

The  firft  point  of  confideration,  when  I  under¬ 
took  to,  recommend  tranfplanted  lucerrle  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  from  my  own  experiments,  was  to  bear  conr 
fiantly  in  mind  whether  the  profit  counterbalanced  the 
expenses ,  and  labour  of  culture,  and  that  in  a  double  cr 
even  treble  proportion:  Since,  otherwife,  I  was  doing, 
little  more  than  poftponing  utility,  for  the  fake  of 
introducing  a  new  fort  of  hufbandry  which  only  de¬ 
fended  to  be  called  ingenious .  Bqt  this  article  fhall 
be  exemplified,  more  at  large,  in  the  Vth  and  VU 
fedions  of  the  prefent  Efifay.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
have  paid  a  fcrupulous  deference  to  the  fage  advice 
of  the  antient  writers  on  agriculture.  “  No  man 
in  hjs  found  fenfes,”  fays  Varro,  “  would  propofe  to 
expend  more  on  any  branch  of  hufbandry,  than  he 
fees  plainly  he  can  make  himfelf  amends  for ;  §  as 
the  principal  point  in  thele  matters  is  to  take  caie 
that  the  expences  exceed  not  the  profit.”  *  And  a 
writer,  foon  after  the  time  of  Varro,  allures  us, 
“  That  it  is  with  fields,  as  with  a  rich  man  ;  little 
wealth  will  remain,  if  he  be  of  an  expenfive  extra¬ 
vagant  turn.”-f> 

J  am  well  aware,  even  upon  a  fingie  moment  s 
refledion,  that  every  improvement  in  hufbandry, 
like  the  prefent,  muff  meet  with  fome  oppofition  ; 

S  4  /  for 

^  Nemo  fanus  debet  *velle  impenfiam  ac  fu?np  turn  facer e  in  cultura , 
ft  qjidet  non  poffe  refid.  De  Re.  Rufi>  lib  i.  c.  2. 

*  Summa  enim  fpedanda  ne  in  ea  refumptus  frudumfuperet.  Ibid. 

C.  53.  p.  69.  r  r  r  ** 

f  Agroque ,  ut  homini ,  quamwis  quaftuofus fit  ,fi  tamen  Jumpta- 

ofusj  non  multum  fupereffe.  Plin.  Iiifi.  Nat.  :ib.  xviii,  5* 
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for  the  force  of  cuftom  and  prejudices  in  agriculture 
are  only  to  be  checked  by  imperceptible  degrees 
^nd  gentle  meafures.  Thus,  in  Ireland,  it  was  ah 
moft  an  immemorial  praCtife  to  make  horfes  draw 
by  their  tails  ;  nor  was  it  unufual  for  the  inhabitants, 
in  thofe  unenlightened  ages,  to  fet  fire  to  their 
ftraw  in  order  to  get  out  the  corn,  It  is  a  common 
cuftom  with  farmers,  in  fome  parts  of  Bretagne ,  to 
burn  their  dunghils,  and  fpread  the  afhes  on  their 
lands. 

Many  Engiijh  farmers,  to  this  hoyr,  allow  a 
change  of  fpecies  in  grain :  As,  for  inftance,  that 
barley,  fown  in  fpring,  has  been  metamorphofed 
into  oats  at  harveft.  As  to  the  fuperflitions  of  hut 
bandmen,  in  various  countries,  concerning  the  hag, 
fhrew-moufe  and  barberry-tree,  not  to  mention 
their  accufing  and  hanging  old  women  for  conju¬ 
ring  up  blights,  mildews,  and  hurricanes,  we  have 
already  fpoken  fufficiently  in  the  195th  page  of  the 
preceding  Effay,  with  relation  to  the  amazing  force 
of  prejudice,  and  the  mental  flavery  that  has  been 
occafioned  by  an  habitual  train  of  thinking.  For 
cuftom,  according  to  my  Lord  Bacon ,  “  familia¬ 
rizes  us,  by  degrees,  even  to  poifons,  infections, 
exceffes,  apd  torture  :”  f  cc  Being,  in  truth,”  as  he 
obferves  elfewhere,  the  principal  magiftrate  of 
human  ljfp  J  fp  that  education,  is,  in  effect,  little 
more  than  a  good  cuftom.”— Yet  nothing  ought  to 
difmay  the  man  w}io  is  a  true  lover  of  agriculture  : 
He  may  meet  with  objections  and  obftruCtions, 
difficulties  and  difappointments,  at  his  firft  fetting 
put,  and  even  in  his  middle  courfe  r  But  at  length, 
by  flow  degrees,  will  be  mafter  of  the  race : 

- - Cceloque  hive  Bus  aperto 

Fie  Bit  equoSy  curruque  volans  dat  lor  a  [ecun  do. 

Oi> 

+  Natural  Hi Jl .  Cent.  I.  N°.  6i» 

%  Idem,  Effays,  N°„  40.  - 
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Or,  if  this  inducement  may  appear  too  enthufiafti- 
cal,  let  the  difcoverers  of  important  improvements 
comfort  themfelves  with  a  plain  Spanijh  proverb  : 
La  verdad  como  el  oleo  fiempre  anda  en  fomo :  Truth, 
like  oil,  always  mounts  uppermoft.  Yet  ftill  it 
lhall  be  allowed  (and  that  with  fome  relu&ance  and 
mortification)  that  prefcription  and  cuftom  are  two 
fortreffes  that  often  hold  out  a  long  Siege. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  therefore,  that  individuals, 
(and  thefe  ought  to  be  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
whofe  example  and  influence  will  have  fome  effect 
on  the  neighbourhood  round  them)  would  give  a 
part  of  their  attention  to  the  art  of  agriculture,  and 
making  improvements  in  it ;  and  then,  as  a  noble 
author  oblerves,  who  thought  not  the  Subject  we 
are  now  treating  of  beneath  his  inquiries,  if  the  fete 
thinks  fit  to  add  its  approbation  and  patronage,  the 
encouragement  is  given,  and  the  point  defired  ob¬ 
tained  :  ^  For  commonwealths  and  good  govern¬ 
ments,”  lays  he,  nourifh  virtue  grown,  but  do 
not  much  mend  the  feeds.”* 

As  I  am  now  recommending  the  eaufe  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  not  only  to  the  great  y  but  even  to  the 
rulers  of  fetes  and  kingdoms,  let  it  be  permitted 
me  to  obferve,  that  (befides  the  concurrence  of 
common  ordinary  afiifences)  nothing  in  our  cold  no - 
them  climates ,  but  the  fun-fhine  of  the  Sovereign, 
can  ripen  the  produ&ions  of  agriculture  to  due  ma¬ 
turity  :  And  this  fun-fhine  mull  be  powerful  (as  it 
happens  in  a  Swedifh  or  Ruffian  Summer)  if  ever  we 
hope  to  fee  the  fruits  carried  on  to  good  perfe&ion 
in  a  Ihort  Space  :  And  then  not  only  our  preSent  de¬ 
mands  will  be  Satisfied,  but  Something  will  remain 
for  our  Support  in  the  long  winter  which  is  to  Suc¬ 
ceed. - Hufbandry  will  flourilh,  even  in  lands 

which  have  a  temperament  not  quite  favourable  to 
culture,  when  another  emperor  Shall  ered  another 


*  Idem,  Effays  civil  &  moral,  Num>  earf. 
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public  inicription  to  this  effect :  Rediit  cult us 
agris.*  On  which  account  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
upon  fecorid  thoughts,  f  that  Auguftus  commanded 
Virgil  to  write  his  Georgies.,  at  the  fame  time  that 
Maecenas  requeued  him  -And  indeed  it  is  incumbent 
upon  every  wife  and  good  prince,  (Hotpjiv  A aw9  or  a 
foepherd  of  hk  people ,  as  Homer  calls  him)  not  only 
toproted,  but-feed  his  flocks. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  founders  of  three  of  the 
molt  renowned  monarchies  in  the  world  were  fhepv 
herds  ;  and  it  is  almoft  as  well  known  that  the  fub- 
jed  of  hufbandry  has  been  adorned  by  the  writings 
and  labour  of  more  than  twenty  kings. 

When  Mahomet  the  IVth.  was  depofed,  this* 
amongft  other  reafons,  was  afiigned  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  one,  namely,  that  he  would  not  allot  a  part  of 
the  day  to  hufbandry-labours,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Koran ,  and  the  pradice  of  his  predeceflbrs.  J 
As  the  families  of  many  illuftrious  Romans 
adopted  furnames  from  matters  of  hufbandry  (of 
which  it  would  be  needlefs  to  produce  examples  •,) 
fo  the  efcutcheons  of  many  of  the  greateft  mo¬ 
narchical  families,  among#  the  moderns,  are  taken 
from  rural  objeds,  as  the  rofes,  the  lilies,  &c.  &c. 

It  has  ever  been  thought  by  the  wifer  antients, 
that  a  good  cultivator  would  always  make  an  able 
political  or  military  governor.  'Hence  Ahdolonymus 
was  fummoned  from  his  farm,  in  troublefome  times, 
to  be  made  a  king.  ||  Hence  many  of  the  Roman 
didators  were  called  from  the  plough  to  aflifl  the 
government  in  the  higheft  emergencies  of  war-,  and, 
when  they  had  performed  their  hard  day’s  fervice, 
they  returned  to  their  rural  labours  of  cultivating  g 
little  trad  of  land,  which,  atprefent,  would  fcarcely 

make 

*  This  relates  to  the  Emperor  Avgufius. 
t  See  Efiay  I. 

t  Dry  den’s  Preface  to  Virgil's  Paftorals, 
jj  He  rodot.  Couleius  de  Pl antis. 
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make  a  kitchen- garden  for  a  contracter,  or  flock- 
jobber,  at  his  country  palace. 

But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  this  topic,  except 
it  be  to  fhew  (that  I  may  avoid  any  imputation  of 
being  partial  to  agriculture)  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  wife  prince  to  pay  the  fame  attention.to  com¬ 
merce  and  home  made  manufadtureS,  as  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  land  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  obferved  by 
the  fineft  writer  in  the  laft  century,  “  That  Cherle- 
fnagtte^  eight  hundred  years  ago,  oicieied  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  inftru&ed  in  fome  profeflion  •,  and,  eight 
hundred  years  yet  higher,  that  Augufius  wore  no 
cloaths  but  fuch  as  were  made  by  the  hands  of  the 
emprefs  and  her  daughters  *,  and  Olympias  did  the 
fame  for  Alexander  the  Great.” 

And  now  forthe  fake  of  method,  and  renderingmy 
remarks  upon  lucerne  as  ufeful  as  it  lies  in  my  power, 
Ifhall  confine  myfelf  to  a  certain  number  of  particular 
heads,  comprehended  in  feparate  Sections,  premi- 
fing  only  one  general  remark  by  way  of  introduftion. 

It  is  highly  expedient,  before  we  undertake  the 
culture  of  any  ufeful  plant,  to  inform  ourfelves  (fo 
far  as  we  are  able  to  procure  knowledge)  what  die 
fpace  of  ground  may  be  that  eacli  root  requires  in 
order  to  carry  the  plant  to  its  full  fize  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  afcertained  merely 
by  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  provided  we  were  to 
take  up  any  plant  in  queflion  with  our  utmofl  care, 
and  examine  the  fpreading  of  the  roots  and  fibres; 
many  of  which  latter  would  be  broken  off,  and  all 
the  appendant  capillary  filaments  be  loft :  For  rnoft 
roots  fend  forth  from  their  fmalleft  vifible  fhoots 
and  branches  (and  that  to  a  confiderable  extent) 
an  infinite  number  of  capillary  tubes  and  threads, 
which  fpread  and  mat  like  the  treffes  of  hair  on  an 
human  head.  This  is  eminently  perceived  in  fi¬ 
brous-rooted  plants,  and  (in  a  lefler,  thought  vciy 

furprizing  degree)  in  tap-rooted  plants ,  whole  roots 

are 
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ar tzhulbous.  I  have  known  an  hyacinth  or  iris, 
placed  in  a  water-glafs  for  blowing  flowers,  lhoot 
forth  fuch  a  quantity  of  roots,  fibres,  and  filaments, 
that  they  feemed  to  form  a  fort  of  peruke  or  bufli 
of  hair.  But  how  fmali  a  part  of  this  will  be  dif- 
covered,  if  a  plant  of  the  fame  fpecies  be  dug  up 
from  a  garden  ? 

If  the  earth  be  good,  and  duly  pulverized,  it  is 
certain  the  roots  will  expand  themfelves  in  fuch 
earth  almofb  as  freely  as  in  water.  The  farther 
thefe  filaments  extend,  the  greater  ftore  of  nourifh- 
ment  they  convey  to  the  plant  ^  for,  by  the  laws 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  plants  always  fpread,  if  they 
find  a  paffage  and  food :  £hia  data  porta ,  raunt ,  &c. 

To  afeertain  this,  you  may,  in  any  hard,  dry, 
half-barren,  brufhy  field,  near  a  live-hedge  that 
ftands  or*  level  ground,  dig  a  trench  three  feet  deep, 
and  eighteen  inches  broad ;  cut  it  down  ftraight, 
without  mangling  or  breaking  the  fides  ;  and, 
having  removed  the  bad  earth,  fill  up  the  vacancy 
with  good  mold  well  pulverized.  The  roots  of 
the  fhrubs  will  foon  point  their  courfe  to  this  better 
-foil  they  will  there  make  amazing  fhoots,  and  flou- 
rifh  exceedingly :  Byt,  when  they  reach  the  hard, 
barren  wall,  or  boundary  of  natural  earth,  they  re¬ 
coil  immediately,  and,  forming  a  curve,  will  fpread 
themfelves  afreih  with  a  retrograde  motion  in  that 
earth  where  they  find  food  and  free  paffage. 

This  may  be  called  the  Lifting  of  Plants . 

I  have  plucked  up  roots  of  fine  common  wrheat 
.at  harveftrtime,  which  feemed  to  me  to  have  pener 
trated  not  more  than  fix  inches  into  the  ground, 
and  appeared  poorly  fupplied  with  fibres.  But, 
from  better  observations  and  experiments  made  af¬ 
terwards,  I  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that,  if  due 
fpace  be  allowed  to  plants,  and  the  earth  is  found 
fufficiently  penetrable,  thefe  trefies  that  ifiue  from 
fibrous  roots  like  wheat,  or  tap-roots  like  lucerne 
-..Of  fainfoin  (after  amputation  of  a  part  of  the  tap- 
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root)  as  alfo  the  filaments  or  branching  trefies  that 
proceed  from  the  roots  of  turnips  and  many  fucfv- 
like  hufbandry- vegetables,  will  extend  themfelve* 
to  a  circle  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  diameter 
in  every  fenfe.  Do  we  not  therefore,  according  to 
the  Old  Hufbandry ,  low  molt  feeds  too  dole  *  ? 

And  here  I  alk  pardon  for  admitting  an  expreL 
{ion  which  is  not  common  in  books  of  botany, 
namely,  the  trejfes  of  the  roots  of  plants ;  but,  to 
fay  truth,  I  had  an  inclination  to  fubflitute  an 
equivalent  for  that  elegant  French  term,  la  cheque- 
lure  de  r acmes  de  plant es. 

The  roots  of  tap-rooted  plants  are  lefs  filamentofe , 
or  hairy,  than  thofe  of  fibrous-rooted  plants  *,  yet  (till 
the  former  throw  forth  abundance  of  fmall  fhoots, 
like  fo  many  rays ;  which  form  a  fort  of  globe  like 
the  folar  rays  breaking  through  a  mill.  Thus,  for 
inliance,  the  root  of  a  lucerne  or  fanfoin-plant, 
which  in  its  natural  growth  has  fomething  of  the 
look  of  a  young  carrot,  fpreads  (in  like  manner  as 
a  carrot  does)  its  fine  hairy  filaments  to  a  far 
greater  diftance  than  moft  people  imagine  •,  but 
thefe  threads  are  fo  exquifitely  fmall,  and  fo  liable 
to  break  (being  almoft  as  tender  as  a  cob-web,  and 
at  the  fame  time  quite  afiimilated  with  the  earth 
round  them  in  point  of  colour)  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  flnarpeft  human  eye-fight  to  difcover 
many  of  them,  except  with  uncommon  care  and 
attention. 

In  order  to  form  a  reafonable  conje&ure  con¬ 
cerning  the  extenfion  of  the  roots  of  plants  ufeful 
in  hufbandry,  together  with  their  appendage  of  fi¬ 
bres, 

*  If  the  common  farmer  fows  any  one  fort  of  feed  too  fpa- 
ringly  in  the  broad-cad  manner  of  fowing,  it  is  the  feed  of  clo¬ 
ver  and  trefoil,  of  which  he  ufually  allows  6,  and  fometimes 
8jfr  to  an  acre  :  Whereas,  if  they  are  fown  without  a  mixture 
of  corn  (as  I  would  always  recommend)  2oftj  are  not  too  great 
a  proportion  for  each  acre.  Such  pra&ice  will  alfo  increale 
and  continue  thefe  commordy  tranfient  crops  at  lead  a  year 
longer  than  ufua1. 
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bres,  (whofe  contexture  and  ramification  are  of  fo 
exquifite  a  nature)  it  is  in  the  power  of  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  jperfon  concerned  in  agriculture  to  make  the 
•following  cheap.,  eafy,  and  compendious  experi¬ 
ment,  which  took  its  rife  in  our  country  : 


In  a  field  that  is  well  fituated,  and  which  has  not 
been  broken  up  for  many  years,  fence  in  a  ftrip 
of  ground  in  fuch  manner  that  the  fence  or  hedge 
may  not  fhade  the  plants  fown  ^  then  dig  a  piece 
of  earth  in  the  triangular  form  above  reprefented, 
and  marked  by  the  letters  A.  B,  D,  C. ;  let  its  length 
be,  twenty  yards  from  A.  to  D.  and  the  breadth 
twelve  feet  from  B.  to  C.  the  fpace  dug  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  point  at  A.  Dig  this  ground  effectually* 
and  pick  it  clean  from  large  ftones  and  weeds,  re¬ 
membering  firft  to  cut  down,  one  fpit  deep,  with 
a  fharp  fpade,  the  out-lines  or  boundaries  of  the 
fpot  to  be  dug ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  digging,  be 
careful  not  to  break  or  loofen  the  earth  on  the  out¬ 
ward  fide  of  the  lines  firft  traced  out,  and  that  for  a 
plain  reafon. 

Then  fow  in  the  twenty  dotted  holes,  which  form 
a  line  from  D.  to  A.  twenty  feeds  (one  in  an  hole) 
of  the  largeff  fort  of  turnips,  or  any  other  plant, 
diffances  changed,  according  as  you  imagine  they 
want  more  or  Ids  room ;  ufing  the  hoe  frequently 
to  keep  the  ground  loofe,  and  freeing  your  experi¬ 
mental  crop  from  the  neighbourhood  of  bad  herbs. 

Now,  if  the  plants  at  or  near  the  point  A,  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  ufual  time  of  maturity  to  be  ftarved  or 
Hunted,  it  is  becaufe  the  roots  wanted  room,  and 

could 
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could  not  penetrate  the  hard  ground  that  furrounded 
them*  t 

If  the  turnips,  for  example,  become  larger  and 
carry  a  better  afpe£t,  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
the  middle  part  of  the  cone  marked  E.  where  the 
pulverized  earth  is  four  feet  broad,  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  roots  of  thefe  turnips  extend  them- 
felves  near  two  feet  each  way  in  their  lateral  fibres ; 
and  again,  if  the  remaining  plants  from  E.  to  D. 
are  of  a  fize  and  colour  nearly  equal  to  thofe  at  E. 
there  is  reafon  for  concluding  that  their  roots,  &c. 
fpread  no  farther  than  two  feet  *. 

SECT.  I. 

,  .  •  *  .  r 

Of  the  Beauty  and  Wholefomenefs  of  Lucerne * 

LUCERNE  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  of  all  the 
grajfes  which  are  called  (improperly  enough) 
artificial  •  And  fome  forts  of  it  are  admitted 
into  gardens  on  account  of  their  Angularity.  The 
flowers  of  common  kinds  are  fometimes  red,  and 
fometimes  purple :  And  the  afpedt  of  them,  when 
they  cover  a  large  field,  has  fuch  a  bright  beauti¬ 
ful  glow  at  a  diftance,  that  one  would  think  Clau~ 
dian  had  a  field  of  lucerne  or  fainfoin  in  his  eye 
when  he  faid, 

Quod  gelidi  rubeant  alieno  gramine  menfes . 

This  vegetable  is  looked  upon  to  be  wholefome 
for  men  as  well  as  cattle  •,  nor  is  the  tafte  of  it  dif- 
pleafing.  Diofcorides  fays,  that  the  feeds  are  medi¬ 
cinal  and  palatable  when  mixt  and  eaten  with  table- 

fait  *  j 

*  Culture  des  Terres,  Tom.  I.  p.  5. 

+  In  compliance  with  cuftom  we  call  lucerne,  fainfoin,  tre¬ 
foils,  &c.  grajfes,  though  perhaps  the  propriety  of  the  exp  re  f- 
fion  may  be  doubted.  Concerning  artificial  grades,  fee  note, 
to  p.  37. 
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fait  *  v  and  perfons  of  repute  have  afferted  to  me^ 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouth  of  France  give  the 
leaves  a  place  among  fpring  fallad-herbs :  This  is 
probable  enough;  for  they  tafte  like  crefifes,  or 
nafturtian.—The  leaves,  infufed  in  boiling  water, 
have  ail  the  fragrance  of  fine  new-made  hay ;  and 
the  hulk  that  invelopes  the  feeds  has  much  the  fame 
tafte  as  the  pod  of  a  pea; 

Our  countryman  Spencer, ,  in  one  of  his  Paftorals, 
defcribes  a  nofegay  or  garland  that  was  to  be  pre- 
iented  to  the  ftiepherdefs  Eliza  $  under  which  name 
he  reprefents  the  perfon  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A- 
mongft  other  flowers  he  takes  notice  of  coronations^ 
(i.  e.  carnations)  and  fcps  in  wine  -f\  We  afked 
many  fkilful  botanifts  what  plant  could  be  here 
meant^  but,  receiving  no  fatisfadlory  ailfw^r,  at 
length  difcovered,  in  a  writer  cotemporary  with 
the  poet,  that  fops  in  wine  were  the  meadow-lucerne  \ 
whole  flowers  probably  were  thrown  into  wine 
and  water,  as  borage  and  buglofs  are,  to  give  the 
beverage  a  pleafing  tafte,  and  therefore  were  called 
fops  in  wine  J. 

As  to  cattle,  the  wholefomenefs  of  this  plant  is 
beyond  difpute.  Florentin  (or  Florentius  as  fomfe 
call  him)  who  writ  a  book  on  Planting,  and  another 
on  Agriculture,  about  fifteen  hundred  years  ago, 
recommends  fmall  quantities  of  lucerne  as  a  cure 
for  lick  iheep  [| ;  and  Be  Serres  prefcribes  the  fame 

remedy 

*-  *■  r  -  t 

*  Dioscortd.  Mat  thiol.  lib.  ii.  c.  141.  p.  384. 

t  B.  J  onfon,  in  his  Sad  Shepherd ,  mentions  the  plant  called 
Sops  in  nutne. 

t  “  L’on  nomme  (la  medico.)  en  quelques  endroits  (de  la 
France)  Souppbs  en  Vin”  Whence  came  the  Englijh>  Sep  a 
in  Wine.  Liebaidt ,  Mai f on  Rujlique,  1617,  qtOj  lib.  iv.  479. 

j|  In  Geoponic. 

vSee  alfo  Sur  feet’s  Country-farm :  Second  and  Third  Editi¬ 
ons,  reviled  by  Gervafe  Markhcm.  Folio,  London ,  p.  495. 
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remedy  to  all  cattle  that  are  ill,  languifhing,  or 
out  of  plight  *. 

Neverthelefs,  however  wholefome  lucerne  may 
be  to  thefe  animals,  when  they  are  fick  and  weak, 
yet  ftill  it  was  matter  of  pure  ignorance  in  fome 
old  Englijh  writers  on  hufbandry  and  botany  to  fay 
it  was  called  medica  a  medendo  *,  for,  had  thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen  known  tiie  fcanfion  of  a  Latin  verfe,  they 
might  have  feen  that  Virgil  writes, 

— —Medico,  putres,  &c. 

And  the  Greek  authors  call  it  becaufe  it 

came  from  Media ,  of  which  v/ord  the  firft  fy liable 
is  long,  as  v  / 

Media  fert  trifles  fuecos i  &c,  Idem, 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  treatife  is  loft 
which  Amphilochus  writ  concerning  the  cultivation 
of  medica  and  cytifus ,  which  book  was  compofed  as 
long  ago  as  before  the  times  of  Pliny  the  elder. 

SECT.  II. 

Lucernd  Fields  not  to  be  grazed.  Of  Fences . 

» 

IT  is  no-ways  advifable  to  graze  lucerne-fields* 
though  fome  good  Englijh  writers  feem  to  allow 
the  practice :  For  the  crown  of  the  root  (which  at 
length  becomes  a  fort  of  bulb)  is  fo  fweet,  that  the 

T  ’  cattle 

*  T i>o(pr,v  xur i<rov  fAecS'tKvtv.  Geopon.  lib,  xviii .  c.  2» 

- — Dandum  eft  la&ariis  medica  &  cytifum.  Varro, 

Lib.  ii.  Ci  1. 

“  Le  bon  mefnager  fera  tres  bien  de  fe  pourvoir  de  qnelques 
journaux  (A  jour?ial  is  fomething  lets  than  an  Englifo  ft  at  ate - 
acre)  de  cefte  exquife  pajiure,  pour  en  diftribuer  en  hyver  a  ies 
beftrs  malades,  lafles,  maigres,  recreues,  pleiaes  a  laid,  pour 

aider 
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cattle  will  often  bite  it  too  clofe,  and  heavy  large 
beafts  may  hruife  it  with  their  feet.  Nor  is  this 
any  new-faihioned  fanciful  opinion  ;  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  writer  on  hufbandry,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  very  much  diffuades  us  from 
grazing  lucerne  *  Therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
it  feems  belt  to  cut  it  up  mornings  and  evenings^ 
and  bring  it  (at  lead  for  horfes)  into  the  liable;  by 
which  means  the  fame  quantity  will  go  thrice  as  far 
as  if  it  was  fed  promifcuoufly  and  trampled  by  them. 

On  this  account  lucerne-plantations  mud  be 
guarded  from  cattle  with  as  much  caution  as  Virgil 
wifhed  to  protedl  his  vineyard,  and  for  the  fame 
reafons,  if  not  dronger  ones  f  : 

tfexenda 

aider  a  remettre  &  fortifier  les  portieres  &  iervir  a  l’augmenta- 
tion  da  laid  des  allai&antes :  Aufii  a  fes  poulains,  veauxs,  ag~ 
neaux,  chevreux  ;  par  fois  leur  en  dormant  comme  pour  les  re- 
gaillarder.”  Tbeatr.  d' Jlgricult.  Fol.  1600,  271.” 

^  “  *  En  ceci  (dit-il)  cefte  herbe  differe  d’avec  les  autres  de$ 
pres  communs,  qu’  elle  ne  veut  eftre  nullement  mange e  fur  la 
terre ,  ne  foulee  aux  pieds  par  les  belles :  Leur  dents,  fouffte,  & 

trepis  contrarians  a  fon  naturel :  Ains  fon  propre . eft  d’ 

eftre  fauchee  res  de  terre  avec  des  faulx  bien  trancheantes.” 
Idem ,  ibid. 

t  Fitz-Herbert,  thefather  of  Englijh  hufbandry,  recom¬ 
mends  fencing  lands  with  equal  earneftnels.  Surveyings  p.  50. 
Lit.  b. 

Much  has  been  faid  concerning  this  great  man  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  Effay. 

His  firft  work,  in  hufbandry,  is  intitled,  The  Book  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  ;  printed  in  Italics. 

At  the  end  of  it  are  thefe  words : 

f*  Hereendeth  the  right  profitable  book  of  hufbandry,  com¬ 
piled  fome  time  by  mafter  Fitz-Herbarde,  of  charity  and  good  zeal 
that  he  bare  to  the  weal  of  this  moil  noble  realm  :  Which  (work) 
he  did  not  in  his  youth,  but  after  he  had  exercifed  hufbandry 
with  great  experience  XL  years.” 

Imprinted  at  London,  in  Fleet-Jlreet ,  in  the  houfe  of  Thomas 
Merlhelet,  near  the  Conduits  at  the  ftgn  of  Lucrece  ( cum  Privile- 
gio )  1534,  (mail  8vo. 

Of  this  work  the  author  fpeaks  as  follows 
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Texend*  fepes  etiam ,  £5?  perns  omne  tenendum  eft : 
Pr<ecipue  dum  frons  tenera  imprudenfque  laborum , 
CW,  indignas  by  ernes ,  ftolemque  potentem , 
Sylveftres  uri  ajjidue ,  capre^eque  fequaces 
IUudunt :  paftcuntnr  oves,  avidaque  juvenca . 
Frigora  nec  tantum  cana  concreta  pruina , 
yfe  gravis  incumbens  fcopulis  are?itibus  reft  as , 
Quantum  illi  nocuere  greges ,  durique  venenum 
Dentis ,  admorfo  fignata  in  ftirpe  cicatrix . 

Georg.  IL  v.  371. 

T  2  Firm 

<c  As  touching  the  points  of  hufhandry  —  I  will  not  fay  it  is 
the  bed  way,  and  will  ferve  bell  in  all  places  :  But  I  fay  it  is  the 
beltway  that  ever  I  could  prove  by  experience,  the  which  have 
been  an  houfe-keeper  40  years  and  more  ;  and  have  edayed 
many  divers  ways,  and  done  my  diligence  to  prove  by  experi¬ 
ence  which  Ihould  be  the  bed  way. - 

*— — -Rhet’rick  in  me  doth  not  abound ; 

Wherefore  I  have  fovvn  fuch  feeds  as  I  found.” 

[z.  e.  managing  an  edate.] 

His  fecond  work,  in  hulbandry,  is  intitled  Surveying  j 
Or,  as  he  calls  it,  in  another  place,  The  Book  of  Surveying  and 
Improvements ,  fmall  8vo,  containing  1 20  pages,  imprinted  for 
Berthelet ,  1539,  in  a  black  letter. 

Fits:- Herbert  was  born  at  Norbury  in  Derby/hire ,  and,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  is  buried  there.  He  was  made  judge  of  the  Common- 
pleas  in  the  15th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  How  he  could  be  a  prac¬ 
titioner  of  the  art  of  agriculture  for  40  ye&rs,  as  he  himfelf  fays 
in  1534,  is  pretty  extraordinary.  I  fuppofe  it  was  his  country 
amufement,  in  the  periodical  recedes  between  the  terms. 

This  treatife  condds  of  indrudtions  to  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  manage  their  eftates  in  perfon. ;  and  to  land-dewards, 
bailiffs,  &c.  who  a£t  under  them  or  in  their  dead.  It  fets  forth 
likewife  the  nature  of  tenants  tenures,  and  the  laws  of  court-ba¬ 
ron,  court-hundred,  chartuaries,  being  a  fort  of  commen¬ 
tary  on  an  old  datute  named  extenta  manerii. 

In  a  word,  one  may  pronounce  judly,  concerning  each  book 
of  hufbandry  which  Fitz-Herbert  has  given  us,  what  a  modern 
writer  obferves  of  Crefcerzio’s  Jgricolturay  which  was  publifhed 
56  years  before.*  Eft  libro  ftmatijftmo  &  fa  tefto  dil!  arte.  In 

Ihqrt, 


V.£. 


8  EXPER1MEN  t  s 
Firm  fences,  J  muft  be  made,  and  entrance 
barf’d 

To  cattle  of  all  kinds,  whilft  the  young  flioot 
Is  foft  and  green,  unknowing  rude  d’efpoiL 

For 

ill0rt?  Fitz-Herbert ,  like  Virgil ,  feems  to  have  written  intirely 
from  his  own  experience. 

Thofe  who  cannot  procure  thefe  two  books  of  Fitz-Herbert , 
(of  which,  probably,  there  are  not  twenty  complete  copies  in 
the  kingdom)  may  content  themfelves  with  S.  B's  Epitome  of 
Hujbandry ,  I  zm  >  1669;  which  author,  without  making  the 
lead  acknowledgment,  has  tranfcribed  from  him  181  pages,  al« 
mod:  verbatim. 

It  is  pretty  plain  that  the  ingenious  and  diligent  inquireiy 
Samuel  Hartlib,  had  never  heard  or  known  of  Fitz-Herbert*  s 
works,  though  publifhed  a  little  more  than  a  century  before  his 
time,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  paffage,  where  he  la¬ 
ments  that  we  have  not  a  fydem,  or  complete  book,  of  all  the 
parts  of  agriculture  :  “  9  ill  the  latte*-  end  of  Fhteen  Elizabeth*/  days 
flays  he)  I  Japp  of  e  that  there  <was  fcarce  a  book  nuroie  of  this  jub- 
jedi  :  1  never  Jams  or  heard  of  any.  About  that  time  Puffer  made 
his  verEs,  and  Scot  wrote  about  an  hop-garden.  Googe  t  ran  flat¬ 
ted  fome  things.  Lately  divers  fmall  treatifes  have  been  made 
by  divers,  as  Sir  H.  Platt,  Gabriel  P lattes,  Markham,  Blythe , 
and  Butler ,  who  do  well  in  divers  things  ;  but  their  books  can¬ 
not  be  called  complete  books,  as  you  may  perceive  by  fundry 
particular  things  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  by  them.  The  Coun¬ 
try  Farmer ,  tranflated  out  oh  French,  is  enough,  if  not  more  than, 
enough  ;  but  it  is  no  ways  framed  for  11s  here  in  England  :  And 
I  fear  the  firft  authors  went  on  probabilities  and  hear  fays,  rather 
than  experience.  I  hope  fome  ingenious  man  will  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  undertake  a  work  fo  necedary  and  commendable.” 
Legacy,  p.  105,  f°,  1651, 

J  <c  The  fence,  here  mentioned  by  Virgil,  is  fuppofed  not  to 
have  been  a  green  hedge,  but  polls  or  llrong  Hakes  interlaced 
with  dry  wood.”  Martyn’s  Grar^.  p.  217,  8vo. 

But  Columella,  feemingly  with  greater  judgment,  declare! 
liimfelf  of  another- opinion,  and  fays,  “  That  the  moll  antient 
writers  on  hufbandry  preferred  the  live-hedge  before  the  firufiilt 
one,  as  more  lading  and  lei's  expenfive.”  Vetufttffimi  audlores  <vi- 
•mim fcprm  firudiili  pratulerunt ,  quia  non  folum  minorern  hnpenfam 
defid eraret ,  nseru  sv.etiam  diuturnior  immenfis  temporibus  permanent. 
De  Re.  Rufi.  Lib.  xi.  c.  3. 

Quick-fet  hedges  are  of  great  antiquity.  It  appears  from 
Homer ,  that,  when  XJlyfjfes  returned  to  his  father  Laertes,  the  good 
old  man  had  fent  his  iervants  to  take  up  young  thorns,  and  was 
occupied  in  preparing  ground  to  receive  them  for  the  purpofes 

above* 
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For  (not  to  mention  winter’s  piercing  blaft, 
Orfummer  raging  with  folfticial  heat,) 

Dread  thou  the  favage  bufflo,  which  infults 
Thy  rampart’s  ftrength,  and  burfts  a  breach  by 
Itorm ; 

The  goat,  who  wantonly  muft  all  things  taile. 

Succeeds, - with  nibbling  fheep  and  hungry 

fceers. 

Tbe/e  hurt  thee  more,  than  all  the  rage  of  froft. 
Or  the  fun’s  ftroke  that  fplits  the  vineyard-rocks  ; 
Their  bite  a  poifon,  and  their  wound  a  fear 
Indelible,  unfeemly. - 

Columella  is  as  careful  under  this  article  as  Virgil , 
for  he  will  not  allow  large  cattle  to  enter  a  meadow 
of  common  grafs,  till  the  third  year  after  lowing.  || 

T  3  SEC  T. 

above-mentioned.  Ody/fey,  Lib.  xxiv.  This  fort  of  fence  is 
called,  by  Varro,  tut  da  naturalises  cuieva. 

Piophanes,  who  flourifhed  about  the  time  of  Cicero ,  and 
abridged  the  voluminous  hufbandry- writings  of  Mago  the  Car¬ 
thaginian ,  has  left  us  further  directions  about  fuch  hedges,  in 

the  Geoponics.  Lib.  v.  c.  44. 

[|  Impetus  aquarum  proluit  terrain,  nudatifque  radicibus  gra- 
mina  non  patitur  coalefcere,  propter  quod  nec  pecora .  oportet 
teneris  adhuc  &  fubfidentibus  pratis  immittere,  fed  quotiesherba 
profiluerit  falcibus  delecare.  Nam  pecudes  moili  iOto  infigunt 
ungulas,  ataue  interruptas  non  finunt  herbarum  radices  ieipere& 
condenfare/  Altero  tamen  anno  minora  pecora  poft  foenificia 
permittemus  admitti,  fi  modo  iiccitas  &  conditio  loci  patietur. 
‘Tertio  deinde,  cum  pratum  folidius  ac  durius  erit,  poterit  etiam 
majores  recipere  pecudes.  De  Re  Rujl*  Lib.ii.  c.  id.  p.  70. 

In  another  part  of  this  work,  namely,  in  the  Poem  on  Gar¬ 
dening,  he  obferves  as  follows : 

tRaUs  humus,  aoel  paHetibus-,  ^vel fepibus  hit  tis 
Claudatur ,  neu  Jit  pecori ,  neu  peraota  fur i. 

Columella  flouriihed  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  about 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour;  and  lived  ip  Spain ,  in 
the  province  o {  Bcetica.  His  xth  book,  which  was  intended 
as  a  fupplement  to  Virgil's  Georgies,  has  its  merit  All  good 
bailiffs  and  land-fteWards  were  called  from  him  Columella’s  ;  wit- 
nefs  the  following  infenptionon  an  antient  marble  . 

Ser^vu 
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SECT,  IIL 

Lhe  Management  of  Lucerne -nurferies  t,  and  of  Burn- 

beating. 

SOW  lucerne-feeds  carefully  in  the  nurfery,  in 
iuch  a  manner  as  turnep-feeds  are  fown,  taking 
care  that  the  ground  be  finely  dug  and  picked. 

If  the  weather  be  dry  and  the  wind  harfh,  as  of¬ 
ten  happens  in  the  beginning  of  April  (the  corn- 
mon  time  of  fowing)  remember,  after  the  feeds  are 
neatly  raked  in,  and  thinly  covered,  to  make  ufe 
of  the  watering-pot  very  fparingiy,  keeping  the 
rofe  on,  and  juft  moiftening  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  Since  making  this  remark,  I  find  the 
fame  precaution  recommended  by  that  experienced 
practical  hufbandman  Agofiino  Gallo**,  who  conti¬ 
nues  to  obferve  (perhaps  with  greater  juftice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Italy  than  England )  66  that  it  is  beft  in  dry 
weather  to  fow  lucerne-feeds  about  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  fun-fet,  becaufe  the  falling  dews  will  difpofe 
them  for  vegetation  ;  whereas,  in  dry  hot  ground, 
the  feeds  will  be  rumpled,  parched,  and  cracked.”-f 
This  being  done,  preferve  the  fpot  intirely  free 
from  weeds,  as  foon  as  ever  the  plants  are  high 
enough  to  be  well  known  and  diftinguiihed  :  J  But, 
when  they  come  to  an  height  of  five  inches,  thin 
them  with  a  tranfplanting  trowel,  where  they  ftand 
too  thick,  and  prick  them  into  the  vacant  fpaces,  or 

-  •  into 

Servo?  neque  inf.dus  domino ,  neque  inutile  cuiqnam 
Lucili  Columella  hie  fitii  Metrophanes. 

**  Here  lies  Metrophanes ,  the  Columella  of  Lucilius :  Faithful 
to  bis  matter,  and  unufeful  to  no  man.” 

*  Vznti  Giornate  dill*  Agricoltura,  4t0,  1569,  p.  35;,  36. 
f  Ibid.  Giorn.  2 da.  (The  author  Agojlmo  Gallo  was  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  firefeia. 

t  See  two  prints  of  young  lucerne,  one  plant  a  week  old,  and 
the  other  five-  weeks  old,  Sect.  XXVI. 
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into  the  beds  frefhly  prepared  to  receive  them: 
Taking  the  advantage  of  a  moift  drizzling  day. 

I  have  known  fixteen  perches  of  nurfery  afford 
fets  or  plants  fufficient  to  fill  an  acre,  at  proper  di- 
fiances  ;  but  then  the  previous  management  was 
very  exadt  and  fkilful.  It  is  more  prudent  (confi- 
derino-  the  generality  of  cultivators)  to  allot  thirty 
perches  for  fuch  a  feminary,  and  four  ounces  of 
feed,  at  leaft,  to  every  perch.  M.  du  Hamel  advi- 
fes  more  •,  *  and  perhaps  great  allowances  ought  to 
be  made  for  cafual  drowth,  black  fharp  winds  and 
other  accidents  ;  particularly  the  attacks  of  the 
turnep-fly,  and  the  ravages  of  fmall  birds. 

And  here,  if  people  have  no  objection  to  a  little 
more  expence,  it  would  be  certainly  beft  to  order 
the  plantation-field  to  be  as  well  dug  -J-  as  the  nur¬ 
fery,  and  picked  clean  from  weeds,  roots,  fiones, 
&c.  which  may  coft  about  two  pounds  an  acre  once 
for  all.  Of  courfe,  the  additional  expence  will  be 
near  one  pound  greater  than  ploughing  and  harrow¬ 
ing  ;  yet  will  repay  the  owner  doubly  and  trebly, 
and  much  facilitate  all  fubfequent  hand-hoeings  and 
horfe-hoeings.  Befides,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
plough  one  or  two  acres  clean  ;  for  half  fuch  a  little 
plat  will  be  wafte-ground  and  head-lands  near  the 
hedges. 

And  that  digging  is  greatly  fuperior  to  plough¬ 
ing  will  appear  from  reading  a  treatife  written  by 

°  T  4  L$ir 

*  Elemens  d' A gricult.  Tom.  ii.  p.  126.  1762,#  Par. 

f  Memoires  du  Marq.  de  TouRBiLLi,/«r  les  Defrichemens, 


To  (pvT£v$}r><r6f/,Evov  j'uplov  cctto  Tracts  vhts  x.a^ao’Xi.ov^  a 
attic}  x)  T«?  TuSas  Ix^arra?.  k)  pahifa  rsc  fxe.^y? . lyv  h  yriv 

rxMcSai  hi  ar «s  wp  Stray  d?  0t*$of  w  **T«9*f 

avu)  (p£PK GEOPONIC.  Lib.  V.  C.  19.  ' 

Varro  feems  to  be  the  firft  hulbandry-writer  who  comprehen¬ 
ded  the  reafon  why  hoeings  and  diggings  gave  new  life  to  plants, 
and  in  one  inflance  moll  particularly:  Si  siccitates  J$ut, 
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Sir  Hugh  Platt ,  whom  Hartlib  calls  *  “  the  moil 
curious  man  of  his  time.”  This  pamphlet  is  inti  tied 
Adam's  Art  revived.  Wolridge  fays,  that  Gabriel 
Platt  es  was  the  author  of  it.  But  this  feems  to  be 
a  miftake.  However,  the  latter  concurs  with  the 
former  in  faying,  “  That  one  acre  dug  will  pro¬ 
duce  as  large  a  crop  as  four  acres  ploughed.”^ 

What  is  here  faid  re-lateth  only  to  fmall  under¬ 
takings,  whofe  objedl  is  only  one  acre,  or  two  at 
moft.  Thofe  who  haye  inclination,  fortune,  or 
fpirit,  to  venture  farther,  would  do  well  to  copy  the 
method  made  ufe  of  by  that  excellent  cultivator 
Bellingham  Boyle ,  Efq-,  who  began  his  experiments 
of  lucerne  in  the  fafiie  year  that  I  did,  but  proceed¬ 
ed  upon  a  larger  fcale  ^  for  he  undertook  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  fix  acres  at  once. 

His  preparation  of  the  field  was  as  follows  : 

“  In  the  year  1757,  he  gave  his  field  a  fummer 
fallow,  and  haying  thoroughly  ploughed  and  har¬ 
rowed  it  (not  as  farmers  underftand  thefe  words,  but 
effedtually,  inftead  of  fuperficially)  he  fowed  wheat, 
after  the  ground  had  been  dreffed  with  lime.  In 
1758,  his  crop  of  wheat  was  very  great.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after/  harveft,  he  gave  the  land  in  queflion  a 
feverer  difcipline,  tiling  every  method  for  pulve¬ 
rizing  the  earth  and  extirpating  weeds,  that  the  belt 
hufban^men  .  are  acquainted  with,  either  in  our 
kingdoms  or  abroad :  So  that  the  field  appeared 
again  a  perfect  fallow.  Then  ploughing  it  very 
narrow  and  fliarp,  he  made  water-thoroughs  with 
the  plough,  and  left  it  in  this  condition  for  the  win¬ 
ter  1 758. 

“  In  Spring  1759,  he  made  many  French  drains 
in  the  field,  as  before  he  had  made  open  ones  for 
the  winter  *  and,  by  ftone-picking  the  land,  had 
nearly  ftones  fufficient  to  fill  them.  In  March ,  the 

f  Legacy,  p.  88. 

+  Difcovery  of  infinite  Treafure,  4to,  1656,  p.  92. 
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fame  year  (taking  advantage  of  the  fird  fine  weather) 
he  Hit  the  ridges  with  the  plough,  and  reduced  the 
land  to  the  fined  tilth  he  was  able,  and  tranfplanted 
the  lucerne  from  his  nurfery  in  autumn  :  In  the 
whole  procefs  of  which,  he  followed  Du  Hamel  ex¬ 
actly.” 

Nothing  in  hufbandry  could  be  more  fenfible 
and  maderly  than  this  preparation  of  a  large  piece 
of  land  for  receiving  lucerne. 

As  I  am  here  fpeaking  profededly  of  nurfery- 
plots,  and  fields  fet  apart  and  prepared  for  trans¬ 
plantation,  it  may  not  be  amils  to  give  diredions 
how  to  ad  in  a  certain  cafe  of  difficulty,  which  may 
happen  to  prefent  itfelf. 

Thofe  who  would  throw  an  old  padurao-e  into 
lucerne,  indead  of  fields  that  have  been  long  in 
tillage  (which  is  a  point  more  eafily  managed)  mud 
have  recourfe  to  bum-beatings  an  old  pradice  of 
hufbandry,  in  my  opinion,  originally  Engli/h ,  but 
kept  up  in  its  full  forms  only  in  Cornwall  and  Be-, 
von/hire. 

As  I  have  been  a  condant  witnefs  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years  fucceffively,  and  re¬ 
marked  its  defeds  and  advantages  with  a  careful 
eye,  I  may,  perhaps,  one  time  or  other,  deliver 
my  Sentiments  at  large  upon  the  whole  procefs  ;  for 
the  pradice  appears  to  me  to  be  of  great  uninter¬ 
rupted  antiquity  in  the  counties  above-mentioned,* 
and  more  or  lefs  known  and  ufed  all  over  Englandy 
till  about  the  time  of  the  redoration. 

To  perform  this  work,  in  order  to  prepare  an  old 
padure-field  for  receiving  lucerne,  I  mud  fird  make 
the  reader  acquainted  with  anindrument,  called,  in 
the  wed  of  England ,  a  b  eating- axe  S\  of  which  I  Shall 
give  a  representation  cut  in  wood  in  this  Sedion. 

*  With 

*  What  the  farmers  at  prefent,  in  moft  parts  o ? England,  call 
fuming  the  couch ,  is  an  impeded  burn- beating. 

S  i  bis  mews  that  we  ought,  according  to  proper  prthogra- 

pty. 
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With  this  beating-axe,  when  old  pafturages  are  to 
be  prepared  for  receiving  lucerne,  after  the  bufhes 
and  brambles  are  neatly  $  grubbed,  the  turf  is 
cut  up  in  ftrips  about  two  feet  three  inches  long, 
and  ten  or  eleven  inches  broad.  Thefe  {trips  are 
thicker  or  thinner,  according  to  the  foulnefs  of  the 
fwerd  ;  but  the  ufual  thicknefs  is  three  inches ;  for, 
if  the  inftrument  does  not  cut  below  the  crown  or 
head  of  the  roots  of  weeds,  fuch  roots  will  fprout 
again,  and  the  firft  labour  become  fruitlefs.  The 
work-man,  with  the  fame  tool  he  ufes  in  cutting 
thefe  dices  or  {trips,  fets  them  up  very  dextroufly, 
in  a  fort  of  fpiral  pyramid  or  cone,  not  much  unlike 
an  high-crowned  hat,  but  rather  more  obtufe  •,  in 
which  pofition  they  dry  fpeedily  and  conveniently, 
the  graflfy  part  {landing  outermoll. 

The  common  expence  of  this  labour  (for  I  {hall 
pafs  by  the  whole  procefs,  which  is  very  minute) 
including  the  burning  the  turf  and  fpreading  the 
allies,  in  very  coarfe  grafly  ground  choaked  with 
weeds,  comes  to  about  one  pound  feven  {hillings  an 
acre,  and  I  have  known  above  five  hundred  bufh- 
els  of  afhes  procured  from  a  Angle  acre. 

This  performance  being  finifhed,  and  the  allies 
fpread,  make  ufe  of  alight  plough,  and  plough  the 
ground  wirh  a  thin  {hallow  ftroke,  cutting  the  lines 
formed  by  the  burn-beaters  at  right  angles.  Har¬ 
row  the  trafh  together,  till  little  or  no  earth  remains 
flicking  to  it,  and  then  burn  it  in  fmall  heaps. 

In  fuch  grafs-Aelds  as  are  broken  up  exprefly  for 
receiving  lucerne,  begin  the  firft  operation  in  the 
former  part  of  May ,  and  let  the  feed-burning 
take  place  before  the  end  of  June .  Forty  equi- 
diftant  heaps  (called  by  the  Swifs  perpetual  ovens, 
about  two  feet  and  an  halt  diameter,  with  half  a 

furze- 

phy,  to  write  burn-beatings  and  not  burn-bating ,  burn-baiting% 
and  burn-baking ,  as  many  authors  do. 

£  If  the  turf,  in  taking  up  thefe  roots,  be  much  broken  and 
mangled,  it  will  perplex  the  burn-beaters  in  their  cutting. 
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furze-rfaggot  placed  near  the  bottom,  and  an  air¬ 
hole  fronting  the  wind)  will  anlwer  the  purpofe 
better  than  two  hundred  fmall  ones,  according  to 
the  common  pradtice. 

Thefe  heaps,  when  once  thoroughly  lighted,  may 
be  fed,  enlarged,  and  confumed  at  pleafure  : 
Whereas  in  fmall  heaps  a  great  part  of  the  outer- 
jnoft  turfs  will  remain  uncalcined. 

The  field  thus  prepared  mull  be  gently  ftirred 
with  the  plough,  after  the  feed-burning  and  fpread- 
ing  ;  I  fay  gently,  becaufe  afhes  have  a  great  pro¬ 
pensity  to  fink  deep  into  the  ground.— —  After¬ 
wards,  at  leifure,  give  the  field  a  winter’s  fallow, 
that  the  dry  fharp  force  of  the  afhes  may  cool  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  then  prepare  it  duly  for  a  fpring  tranfplan- 
tation.  The  marquis  de  Fourbilli's  famous  treadle 
fur  le  Defrichemens ,  -f-  is  founded  principally  upon 
the  art  of  burn-beating.  He  fancies  the  pradlice 
to  be  originally  French  ;  but  it  is  inconteftably  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  has  been  conftantly  made  ufe  of  in  De - 
vonjhire  and  Cornwall ,  from  times  immemorial. 
Our  writers  fpeak  diflindtly  concerning  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century  :  Theirs  are  totally 
filent  ;  even  De  Semes,  with  all  his  minutenefs,  in 
a  vafl  folio,  never  mentions  it  in  the  year  1 600. 

I  will  fpeak  a  few  words  more  upon  this  fubjedt, 
— Tho5  the  manner  of  burn- beating  may  vary  in 
feveral  countries,  as  alfo  the  methods  of  colledting 
together  the  hurtful  vegetables  that  ought  to  be 
burnt;  and  tho’  different  instruments  may  be  made 
ufe  of  for  fcarifying  the  Surface  of  the  earth,  as 
fight  common  ploughs,  finned,  and  three- coultered 
ploughs,  paring-axes,  &c.  yet  the  practice  in  ge¬ 
neral  feems  to  me  to  be  almoft  as  old  as  agriculture 
it  Self.  Virgil  advifes  it,  J  but  defcribes  not  the 

opera- 

■f  Publifhed  in  8vo,  1761. 

J  Scepe  etiam  fieri les  incendere  profuit  agros , 
and  again, 

hjjfmos  cinerem  immundam  jaftare  per  agros . 
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operation,  being  at  that  time  we]]  known.  The 
Hurons  of  Canada  (the  moft  jenfible  civilized  nation 
on  the  continent  ot  North- America)  have  never  ufed 
any  other  fort  of  manure  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Hungary  have  pared  and  burnt  the  foul  turf 
from  times  immemorial. 

But  burn-beating,  like  all  other  good  pradlices 
in  hufbandry,  may  be  abufed,  and  in  fome  cafes 
prove  detrimental  rather  than  ufeful,  either  by  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  improperly,  or  repeating  it 
too  frequently.  But  thele  exceptive  cafes  deferve 
to  be  conlidered  more  at  large.  It  may  fuffice  here 
juft  to  fuggeft  the  precaution. 

Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  think  that  the  inftru- 
ment,  made  ufe  of  to  pare  the  turf,  is  of  French  in¬ 
vention.  To  prove  which,  I  will  beg  leave  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  print  of  the  French  ecohue ,  and 
refer  myfelf  to  thofe  perfons  v/ho  have  chanced  to 
take  notice  of  our  JVeft-country  heating-axe.  Nor 
will  I  difpute  the  national  credit  of  this  invention, 
(except  in  a  ludicrous  manner)  with  fuch  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  fkilful  cultivator;  but  rather  wifh  to  fay, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

— — Solida  eft  mihi  gratia  tecum . 

Ovid.  Met .  xih 

Therefore  the  whole  matter  in  queftion  (with  the 
marquis’s  confent  as  well  as  mine)  may  be  left  to  the 
decilion  of  fome  future  PancirolliP 

*  An  Italian  who  wrote  an  ingenious  book  de  Rebus  inuentit 

ac  deperditis . 
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The  French  Ecobue. 


The  Englijh  weft- country  beating-axe  is  precifely 
the  fame  with  the  French  beating-axe  here  repre- 
fented,  if  we  except  only  one  particular  ;  which  is, 
that  the  handle  of  the  Englijh  inftrument  is  fome- 
thing  longer,  and  confequently  more  commodious. 

If  this  beating  axe  of  the  marquis  de  Fourbilli 
be  not  of  true,  original,  Englijh  invention,  it  feems 
plain  to  me  that  we  did  not  copy  it  from  the  French , 
but  from  the  Italians ,  who  had  always  a  frequent  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  fouth-weft  parts  of  our  kingdom, 
in  making  voyages  for  tin  •,  and  of  courfe  might 
fhew  us  the  ufe  of  their  inftrument  called  Zappeta. 
For  as  agriculture  revived  with  them  fome  time  be- 
fore  it  made  any  Jhew  of  confiderable  appearance  with 
us ;  (now  by  the  way  we  were  half  a  century  before 
the  French : )  And  as  drawings  and  prints  were  pub- 
lifhed  of  moft  hufbandry  implements  then  ufed  in 
Italy ,  it  is  probable  that  fuch  improvements  made 
no  fmall  noife  in  Europe ,  and  many  things  were 
copied  from  thefe  difcoveries.  The 
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The  Italian  Zappeta  :  Being  sparing  or  beating 
axe  ufed  in  the  year  1569. 


What  makes  me  more  inclined  to  think,  as  I 
now  do,  is  that  the  Devonjhire  and  Cornijb  fpade  is 
formed  exa&ly  upon  the  model  of  the  Italian  bailli 
(a.  ipade  made  ule  of  in  ftony  mountainous  coun¬ 
tries  ;)  of  which  I  will  here  give  a  flight  fketch, 
omitting  the  handle,  which  is  about  four  feet  fix 
inches  long,  without  crofs-bar,  or  ear  at  top,  as  the 
common  garden-fpade  has. 

The  Italian  Bailli,  or  field- fpade,  of  the  fame 

antiquity. 


Whoever 
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Whoever  remembers  the  Devonfhire  or  Cornijh 
fpade,  will  fee  at  one  glance  that  the  bailli  and  that 
are  the  fame  thing. 

The  eaft-country  hufbandman  holds  the  weft- 
country-fpade  in  derilion  very  unjuftly  ;  for,  tho’  it 
is  of  little  ufe  in  gardening,  as  it  turns  up  a  cone  of 
earth  inftead  of  a  cube,  yet  no  inftrument  of  the 
fort  works  lb  expeditioufly  and  eafily  in  a  ftony 
country. 

The  nature  of  its  point  facilitates  entrance,  and 
the  length  of  its  handle,  in  diflodging  and  upheaving 
a  large  ftone,  fupplies  the  place  of  a  leaver. 

I  ftiall  conclude  this  fedlion,  fo  far  as  it, relates  to 
lucerne-nurferies,  with  obferving,  that,  if  the  nur- 
fery  be  made  fomewhat  larger  than  I  have  recom¬ 
mended,  the  fupernumerary  plants  may  be  referved 
till  another  year  or  two,  with  no  fmall  advantage 
to  the  owner. 

Thofe  perfons,  therefore,  who  make  a  large 
plantation  of  lucerne,  would  do  well  (if  they  have 
a  quantity  of  roots  in  the  nurfery  fufficient  for  free 
chufmg  and  rejecting  at  the  time  of  tranfplanting) 
to  remove  only  the  larger,  well-coloured,  vigorous 
plants,  and  leave  the  fmall  and  more  weakly  ones 
in  the  nurfery,  which,  in  another  year,  will  make 
excellent  roots  for  fupplying  fome  vacant  places  in 
the  tranfplanted  field  •,  for  forty  or  fifty  plants  out 
of  a  thoufand  may  be  fuppofed  to  die  every  year. 
Thefe  feemingly  contemptible  roots,  left  in  the  nur¬ 
fery,  will  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  fecond  year. 
They  will  procure  free  fpace  and  nourifhment  by 
the  removal  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  the  ground 
will  be  Ioofened  and  ftirred  round  them  in  taking 
up  the  better  roots. 

Thefe  nurfery-plants  may  be  taken  up,  clipped, 
and  removed  into  the  field,  as  before  directed, 
till  the  beginning  of  autumn  in  the  third  year  of 
their  growth,  after  which  (another  fmall  nurfery 
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being  made  for  replenifhing  vacancies  in  the  great 
plantation)  they  mull  remain  undifturbed  in  the 
place  where  they  were  firft  fown,  and  be  cut  occa- 
flonally  for  green  fodder.  But,  perhaps,  I  may 
fugged:  here  a  better  expedient,  confirmed  by  fre¬ 
quent  trials  :  Which  is,  that  if,  at  the  firft  time  of 
tranfplanting,  the  cultivator  fhould  find  a  confider- 
able  number  o  %  [mall  roots  in  his  nurfery,  and  yet  be 
defirous  to  fill  the  whole  piece  of  ground  fet  apart  for 
receiving  the  tranfplanted  roots,  I  would  then  advife 
him  not  to  cut  the  tap-roots  of  the  fmall  plants  at  all, 
hut  remove  them  into  the  new  ground  in  their  natural 
fate ,  fhortening  the  herbage  only  :  And  fuch  fmall 
plants,  thus  managed,  will  profper  extremely  well. 

My  reafon  for  giving  this  advice  is,  that ,  if  you 
amputate  the  tap-root  in  a  fmall  plant,  then  a  fujficient 
length  of  root  will  not  be  left  to  anfwer  our  pur  poles ; 
ana \  as  thenceforward  the  root  in  queftion  will  fhoot 
no  more  downwards ,  the  refult  will  be,  that  it  will 
never  attain  a  fufficient  depth  of  ground,-  and  con- 
fequently  may  be  eafily  didodged  in  hoe-pioughings, 
and  injudicious  cutting,  when  the  operator,  mak¬ 
ing  ufe  of  a  reap-hcok,  grafps  the  herbage  of  the 
whole  plant  in  his  left-hand,  and  pulls  a  little  up¬ 
wards  with  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  cutting 
with  the  right. 


S  E  C  T.  IV. 


Times  of  f owing  Lucerne  •,  Times  and  Manner  of  ir an f 

planting  it. 


HE  general  times  of  lowing  and  tranfplanting 


lucerne  have  been  limited  hitherto  to  the 


beginning  of  April,  and  the  firft  or  fecond  weeks  in 
Auguft :  But  this  is  tying  ourfelves  down  to  a  couple 
of  fortnights  in  each  year.  I  have  therefore  made  fe- 
verai  experiments,  in  order  to  try  whether  it  be  not 
poflible  to  obtain  a  little  more  time  for  performing 


the 
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the  operations  abovementioned :  For  few  people 
like  to  be  fettered  down  fo  very  ftridly. 

And  here,  perhaps,  the  cultivator  may  not  be 
difpleafed,  if  I  inform  him  that  he  may  fafely  ven¬ 
ture  in  cafe  of  urgency  (or  if  he  happens  only  to  be 
impatient,  though  April  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
moil  proper  natural  time)  to  low  lucerne-feeds  in 
May,  June  (and,  perhaps,  the  beginning  of  July)  in 
warm  moift  weather :  Cutting  the  Italics  of  the  plants 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  leaving  the  roots  un- 
difturbed  in  the  nurfery,  till  the  new  appointed  time 
of  removing  them  comes  (which  cannot  be  th  zAugujl 
of  the  fame  year)  but  in  the  April  of  the  year  enfu- 
ing.  Such  plants,  though  their  feeds  are  fown  in 
May ,  or  June  particularly,  will  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  leverity  of  the  fucceeding  winter :  For  the 
roots  will  have  acquired  {Length  and  vigour  enougn 
to  contend  with  it.  Thus  one  half-year  will  be  gain¬ 
ed  in  railing  a  crop,  and  people  will  have  their 
choice  of  two  feafons  for  tranfplantation  inftead  ot 
one  \  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  fome  advan  - 
tage. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  have  oeen  made  by  me 
at  all  the  times  abovementioned.  As  to  fowing  lu¬ 
cerne  in  the  end  of  April ,  the  whole  month  of  Mayy 
and  till  the  middle  of  June ,  I  never  found  the  lejtft 
appearance  of  danger.  It  may  fuffice,  therefore, 
juft  to  relate  one  experiment  that  was  made  fome- 
thing  later  in  the  year.  I  mention  it  only  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  curioftty,  without  propofing  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  a  general  pradice  in  huibandry,  there 
being  full  choice  of  time  allowed  by  me,  without 
poftponing  matters  to  a  feafon  where  there  is  the 

lead:  appearance  of  danger. 

On  the  26th  of  June ,  1758*  I  fowed  a  plat  of 
ground,  with  lucerne,  in  a  wet  warm  feafon.  By  the 
8  th  or  9th  of  October,  the  plats  were  fome  of  ten  in¬ 
ches  high.  They  paffed  through  all  the  feverity 

U  of 
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of  winter,  were  tranfpl  anted  at  fpring,  and  cut 
twice  or  thrice  during  the  hummer. 

Thus  have  I  allowed  a  couple  of  different  periods 
•for  tranfplanting ;  namely,  April  as  well  as  Auguft ; 
inftead  of  Auguft  only.  As  to  the  time  of  fowing, 
I  have  extended  it  from  three  weeks  to  near  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  year ;  and,  if  I  here  differ,  in  any  degree, 
from  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  excellent  inftrudtions,  I 
do  it  with  as  much  deference  as  if  he  were  adtually 
fupervifing  what  I  am  now  writing. 

It  is  true,  feme  cultivators,  in  the  fouthermoft 
parts  of  France ,  have  ventured  to  fow  lucerne  in 
Auguft ;  fometimes  with  tolerable  fuccefs,  but  very 
rarely.  Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  fuch  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  hufbandry  is  hardly  worth  copying,  even  in 
a  warm  climate ;  and  an  imitation  of  it,  in  England > 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  rafh  undertaking. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  article,  as  many 
perfons  may  not  have  patience  to  poftpone  their  at¬ 
tempts  in  agriculture  to  another  year :  Others  again 
may  fow  their  nurferies  in  April,  without  being  at 
leifure  for  autumnal  tranfplanting  5*  or  the  field,  fet 
apart  for  receiving  the.  roots,  may  not  be  thorough¬ 
ly  prepared,  or  the  crop  removed.  A  third  clafs 
of  men  may  like  to  raife  large  plantations  very  foon: 
And  therefore,  upon  each  of  thefe  accounts,  we 
have  given  as  much  latitude  in  tranfplanting,  and 
pointed  out  as  many  feafons  of  fowing,  as  could  be 
diicovered  from  fuch  experiments  as  we  had  the 
power  of  making  for  fix  years  fucceffively. 

Neverthelefs,  fuch.  as  chafe  to  follow  M.  de  Cha - 
teauvieuxh  directions  for  tranfplanting  (which  pro¬ 
bably  are  the  belt  of  any,  where  we  have  free  choice 
of  time,  and  are  not  too  impatient)  may,  about  the 
10th  of  Auguft  (chufing  a  moift  feafon,  or  elfe  wait¬ 
ing  a  little  longer)  take  up  their  plants,  from  the 
nurfery,  with  afharp  fpade ,  but  then,  at  the  fame, 
time,  they  muff  remember  to  take  up  no  more. roots 
3  than* 
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than  can  be  tranfplanted  conveniently  before  night. 
As  to  the  manner  of  clipping  the  ftalks,  and  prun- 
ning  the  roots,  enough  has  been  faid  concerning 
it  in  the  beginning  of  this  EJfay ;  but  the  eye  will 
better  guide  every  perfon,  who  fhall  juft  confider 
the  annexed  reprefentation,  where  he  will  fee  the 
manner  of  clipping  and  pruning  lucerne,  the  plants 
being  five  months  old,  the  ftalks  fourteen,  fifteen, 
or  eighteen  inches  high,  and  the  roots  meamring 
about  twelve  inches  in  length. 

In  the  print  here  given,  the  white  foots  direct 
you  to  the  places  where  the  ftalks  and  tap-root  are 
to  be  clipped,  or  cut  off  with  ftrong  fharp  fciffars. 
The  lateral  fibres  alfo  are  to  be  fhortened  a  little* 
and  that  with  difcretion  :  And  if  the  tap-root  (which 
is  fometimes  the  cafe)  divides  itfelf  into  two  or  more 
large  forked  branches  (a  circumftance  we  thought 
needlefs  to  reprefent  in  the  print)  it  may  then  be 
proper  to  apply  the  fciffars  below  the  forked  part, 
that  each  branch  may  pufh  forth  new  fhoots,  and, 
confequently,  draw  greater  nourifhment. 

The  fpecies  of  lucerne  here  treated  of,  as  chiefly 
cultivated  for  hufbandry  ufes,  is  the  larger  upright 
j^edica  with  purplifh  or  violet  flowers. 

It  may  be  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  concerning 
the  fhape,  afpedt,  and  manner  of  growing  of  this 
plant,  fince  every  fuch  circumftance  is  better  re- 
prefented  by  a  drawing,  than  defcribed  in  words. 
Let  it  fuffice,  therefore,  to  obferve,  that  this  plant 
generally  keeps  an  eredt  pofture,  and  feldom  droops 
but  for  an  hour  or  two,  from  April  towards  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  +  either  in  rains  or  drowth,  except  the  root 
be  injured  by  fome  accidental  caufe,  *  anting  often 
from  fome  negledt  in  its  management,  which  a  fkii- 
ful  cultivator  will  difcover  in  a  few  minutes.  • 

The  prefent  drawing  was  made  according  to  the 
traditional  accounts  they  have  at  Venice ,  concern¬ 
'll  2  ing 

*  See  Section  XX VL 
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ing  the  manner  Matthioli,  a  famous  cutter  on 
wood,  made  ufe  of  in  defigning  plants  from  life  : 
Whereas,  in  common  herbals  and  books  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  drawings  are  ufually  copied  from 
plants  that  are  taken  up  and  withering,  or  from 
branches  preferred  and  gummed  on  paper.  But 
no  art-id:  can  fpread  a  plant  as  nature. fp reads  it  when 
growing;  and  all  the  elafticity  of  the  items  and 
leaves  will  be  loft*  as  well  as  the  true  fhape  and 
diftances  one  from  another.  And  hence  it  happens, 
that  the  picture  of  the  dead  may  not  be  able  to  re- 

cal  the  memory  of  the  living. - Induced  by  thefe 

motives,  the  ingenious  M.  du  Hamel  (though  France 
abounds  with  neat  copper-plate  engravers)  thought 
it  worth  while  to  procure,  from  Venice ,  the  wooden 
prints  *  in  the  Valgriji-e  dition  of  Matt  hi  olds  Com¬ 
mentary, 

*  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  art  of  cutting  on  wood  were 
re-vhved  amongft  us,  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
as  it  comes  nearer  to  the  true  reprefen tation  of  plants,  than  any 
engraving  on  copper,  though  performed  by  the  neateft  hand. 
For  there  is  a  force  and  fulnefs  in  figures  cut  on  wood,  which, 
the  fainter  delicacy  of  the  burin  can  never  attain  to. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  whoever  contemplates  a  plant  rightly,  cut 
on  wood,  will  remember  its  figure  longer,  than  that  of  the  fame 
plant  engraven  on  copper,  and  know  it  more  eafily,  when  he  fees 
it  in  the  fields.  And,  in  confirmation  of  this  aifertion,  I  appeal 
to  the  Clerbal  of  Durants  (excluding  the  edition,  at  Venice ,  of 
1 667,  and  meaning  only  the  Roman  editions  in  the  century  pre¬ 
ceding)  and  the  prints,  cut  on  wood,  in  the  firf  Valgrife-z dition 
of  Matthio/is  Diofcorides,  printed  at  Venice,  folio,  1559.  Con¬ 
cerning  which,  it  maybe  obferved,  that  they  almoit  equal  the 
exaftnefs,  fharpnefs,  boldnefs,  and  firmnefs  of  Marc- Antonio's 
graving®,  being  finifhed  in  the  age  of  fine  drawing  and  good 
Workmanfhip.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  prints,  cut  on 
wood,  are  intermixed  mofl  eafily  and  conveniently  with  the 
letter-prefs ;  a  doubly  greater  number  of  copies  may  be  worked 
off  ;  the  liocs  retouched  with  greater  firmnefs ;  and  the  engrav¬ 
ing  reftored  with  lefs  pains  and  more  corredlnefs. 

This  art  arrived  to  tolerable  perfection  amongft  us,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  Queen  EliJabetFs  reign  ;  and  was  carried  on  fucceff- 
fully,  by  Switzer,  father  and  ion,  through  rhe  reigns  of  games 
J.  and  the  two  Charles's ;  but  expired  in  effcCt  with  the  engra¬ 
ver 
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mentary,  though  they  were  200  years  old,  and 
many  thoufand  copies  had  been  drawn  oh  from 

Again,  if  the  roots  differ  in  fhape  from  that  which 
is  reprefented  in  the  print,  then  the  pruning  o f  them 
muft  be  varied:  In  which  cafe  we  can  only  give  one 
general  diredtion,  which  is  to  cut  the  tap-root  be¬ 
low  the  forks  ;  which  forks  (I  believe)  are  occafion- 
ed  by  fome  obftrudfion  from  hard  knobs  of  earth, 
or  {tones,  which  hinder  the  pivot  or  point  of  the 
tap-root  from  deicending  in  its  natural  perpendicu¬ 
lar  courfe. 

I  have  fometimes  feen  a  lucerne-root  with  five  or 
fix  irregular  fpurs,  occafioned  (as  I  fuppofe)  by 
fome  obftrudtions  in  the  ground.  . 

Roots  of  fuch  kind  muft  be  pruned  with  dilcre- 
tion,  and,  if  it  can  be  diftinguifhed  that  any  one  of 
the  roots  is  the  tap-root,  cut  it  not  at  all,  but  pi  une 

the  others, 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  obferve,  under  this  part 
of  the  prefen  t  fedtion,  except  that,  in  the  print  above 
exhibited,  the  undermoft  dotted  marks,  in  the  root, 
are  not  placed  quite  low  enough  below  the  crown 
of  the  root :  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  obferve,  by 
way  of  caution,  that  if  the  root  be  fufficiently  long 
(and  fometimes  I  have  known  a  lucerne-root,  hke 
Virgil9 s  oak,  equal  in  length  to  the  length  of  the 
branches)  then  leave  it  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  a*- 

ter  vou  have  cut  off  the  lowermoft  part  of  it. 

;  U  3  .We 


ver  of  the  wooden  cuts  in  CroxalV s  JEfop  :  Of  which,  the  firft 
impreflion  is  now  held  in  good  efteem  at  Rome,  and  has  game 
admiffion  into  fome  curious  colleftions  of  prints  there.— In  the 
prefent  declining  condition  of  this  art,  we  can  only  make  ufe  of 
it  to  reprefent  little  (ketches  which  deferve  not  the  expence  an 

labour  of  copper- plate  engraving.  .  ,  , 

Since  writing  this,  the  fociety  for  encouraging  arts,  C^.*  nw 
appointed  a  public  premium  for  reviving  a  manner  of  engrav¬ 
ing  admired  by  Raphael. ,  and  executed  fo  perfedly  by  ms  Marc- 

Antonio . 
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We  have  already  mentioned  the  throwing  the 
pruned  plants  into  water ;  upon  which  article,  an 
ingenious  f  riend  has  obferved,  “  that,  if  the  roots 
remain  any  time  therein,  they  will  imbibe  fo  much 
moifture  as  will  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  them.5* 
I  apprehend,  fays  he,  “  that  to  water  them,  after 
they  are  planted  out,  with  a  watering  pot,  will  both 
refrelh  the  plants,  and  fettle  the  earth  about  their 

roots.55 

> 

This  muff  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  prudent  me¬ 
thod,  and  moll  agreeable  to  the  pradf  ice  of  garden¬ 
ing  ^  but  as  M.  de  Chateauvieax  does  not  advife  it, 
and  as  plants  are  found  to  fucceed  very  well  with¬ 
out  it,  we  were  fearful  of  giving  beginners  too  much 
trouble ;  but  have  carefully  recommended  a  warm, 
moifl,  gloomy  feafon  for  tranfplanting,  and  allow¬ 
ed  the  roots  to  remain  in  water  but  a  fhort  fpace. 
Yet  flill  the  watering-pot  may  be  ufed  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  dry  feafon,  if  people  chufe  to  give  them- 
felves  fo  much  trouble. 

Some  precautions  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  ufed, 
for  it  appears,  by  experience,  that  thefe  plants, 
when  dug  from  the  nurfery,  droop  in  an  hour,  tho* 
removed  into  the  fhade,  except  they  are  fteeped  in 

a  vefiel  of  water. - In  the  next  place,  when  you 

tranfplant  the  roots,  fqueeze  them  down  moderate¬ 
ly  fkm,  and  bring  the  earth  up  with  your  hands, 
till  the  {banks  of  the  ffaJks  are  partly  covered.  But 
to  this  paffage  the  fame  excellent  judge  in  garden¬ 
ing  has  made  an  objedtion  \  to  which  our  anfwer  is, 
that  he  is  certainly  in  the  right  with  regard  to  fpring- 
tranfplantations,  fuch  as  we  have  recommended,  and 
partly  experienced :  But  in  refpedt  to  M.  de  Cha - 
teauvieux* s  practice  of  tranfplanting  in  Augufi  (the 
point  now  under  confideration)  I  believe  the  re¬ 
mark  will  be  found  unneceffary;  for  the  autumnal 
heavy  rains  will  partly  wafh  the  light  new-earthed- 
up  mold  down  to  its  due  level,  and  the  frofts  after¬ 
wards 
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wards  will  heave  many  plants  upwards  ;  fo  that,  a- 
bout  Chriftmas ,  the  crowns  of  the  lucerne-roots,  thus 
managed,  will  Hand  juft  as  far  above  ground,  at 
winter,  as  the  beft  cultivator  would  wifh  to  find  them.  , 
When  the  plants  are  removed  from  the  nurfery, 
fome  healthy  roots  may  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
earth  than  I  have  mentioned.  Such  roots  muft  be 
taken  up  with  double  care,  efpecially  if  the  ground 
be  of  a  clayey  or  marly  caft.  Even  in  other  cafes 
you  muft  direct  the  labourers  to  take  them  up  with 
attention  and  patience,  exprelsly  ordering  them  to 
apply  the  fpade*  to  a  certain  depth,  and  loofen  the 
earth  at  bottom  as  much  as  may  be.  Nor  muft  you 
break  the  lowermoft  fibres  of  the  roots,  more  than 
you  can  poflibly  avoid;  nor  fqueeze  the  ftem  and 
crown  of  the  plant,  when  you  draw  it. 

Nothing  more  needs  be  added  under  this  article, 
except  that  the  intervals  fhould  be  hand-hoed  and 
hand-weeded  after  every  cutting,  till  the  afilftance 
of  the  horfe-hoe  can  be  called  in,  and  then  thefe 
kinds  of  labour  will  be  confiderably  diminifhed. 

SECT.  V., 

Ehc  Expence  of  cultivating  Lucerne. 

AFTE  R  all  that  can  be  faid,  many  people  may 
object  that  nurferies  and  tranfplantations  are 
expenfive  and  troublefome  :  But  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  deter  few  gentlemen  of 
fpirit  and  fortune  {  for  the  long  continuance  of  lu¬ 
cerne  makes  ample  amends  for  a  little  uncommon 
diligence,  and  the  firft  charges  may  be  lefiened  con¬ 
fiderably,  when  the  culture  of  this  plant  falls  into 
the  management  of  better  hands  than  mine. 

U  4  Wc 

A  particular  fpade  for  this  purpofe  is  defcribed  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  note  to  Sect.  VI,  p.  102. 
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We  all  know  that  the  farmer  expends  much  mo, 
ney  and  gains  very  little  from  a  crop  of  wheat  at  the 
expiration  of  his  twelve  months :  But  if  we  take  ten 
years  together,  and  compare  the  profits  of  lucerne 
on  the  one  hand,  and  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  clover 
on  the  other,  the  balance  will  certainly  turn  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  lucerne-crops,  and  that  in  a  proportion 
of  three,  or  two  to  one  at  leaft. 

The  expence  of  raifing  an  acre  of  lucerne  in  the 
manner  which  we  recommend  (and  fuppofing  even 
digging  to  be  made  ufe  of  inilead  of  ploughing)  a- 
mounts,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fums ; 


Fine-digging  and  picking  30  perches  for 
for  a  nurfery*  — - — » 

Seed  —  - 

Hand-weeding  the  nurfery  twice,  and 
tranfplanting  into  vacant  patches  fuch 
plants  as  {land  too  thick  — 
Digging  an  acre  for  receiving  the  roots 
Tranfplanting  —  — 

Hand-weeding  and  hand-hoeing  the  rows, 
with  a  four  inch-hoe  that  cuts  down¬ 
wards,  and  then  with  a  larger  planta¬ 
tion-hoe,  which  cuts  horizontally 
Two  horfe-hopings  — -  — 


/»  d* 


o  12 


Q 

O 


O 

2 

I 


13  O 
10  o 
5  o 


1 

o 


o  o 
5  o 


Total  6120 


It  is  true,  the  expences  of  raifing  lucerne,  in  this 
manner,  will  vary,  when  applied  to  parts  of  England 
different  from  thofe  where  the  experiment  was  made. 


as 


*  For  fear  of  accidents,  it  might  not  be  amifs  to  fet  apart  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  for  a  nurfery.  An  over-plus  flock  of  plants 
will  inable  the  owner  to  pafs  by  the  weaker  ones,  and  leave  them 
to  remain  for  another  occafion.  I  fubjoin  this  caution,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned  only  .30  perches :  And  thus  every  cultivate 
£nay  follow  His  own  judgment. 
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as  the  price  of  labour  may  be  dearer,  and  rents  run 
higher  :  But  then  the  ground  ought  to  prove  better, 
which  will  balance  the  difference. 

This  plantation  of  lucerne  may  be  cut  three  times, 
T  the  firft  year  after  tranfplanting,  as  Lome  repay¬ 
ment  for  the  out-going  expences  :  Next  year  the 
profit  will  be  more  confiderable. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  prefer  the  drill* 
method  of  railing  lucerne,  as  lefs  expenfive,  may 
feem  to  fave  about  two  pounds,  or  more,  upon  an 
acre,  at  the  firft  appearance  of  things;  but  then  the 
rows,  in  cafe  the  crop  fucceeds  (which  is  a  doubt¬ 
ful  point)  muft  be  thinned,  with  good  judgment, 
which  will  coft  money  :  And  the  vacancies  in  them 
muft  be  filled  at  laft  with  tranfplanted  roots.  Nay 
M*  de  Chateauvieux  afferts,  that  drilled  lucerne  will 
rarely  be  fo  large  and  flourifhing  as  the  tranfplanted 
for  the  effe&s  of  horfe-hoeing,  and  the  influence  of 
manures  may  prove  of  lefs  fervice  to  the  roots  of  the 
former ,  at  a  depth  of  12  or  13  feet,  than  to  the 
roots  of  the  latter^  whofe  fineft  imperceptible  fibres 
will  hardly  defcend  above  a  yard  perpendicular. 

Befides  all  this,  the  cultivators  of  lucerne  are  de- 
fired  to  bear  in  memory  what  has  been  remarked 
in  the  27th  and  28  th  pages  of  this  Effay,  where  it 
is  fuggefted  to  them,  that  they  may  place  the  tranf¬ 
planted  roots  the  firft  year  at  a  diftance  of  fix  inches 
aftmder  from  one  another  in  the  rows,  and  remove 
every  other  plant,  the  fpring  following,  into  afrefh 
acre  of  ground  well  prepared  to  receive  them ;  by 
which  means  one  third  of  the  expence,  in  our  laft 
computation,  will  be  taken  away-,  —  they  will  fave 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  a  fecond  nurfery ; — gain  a 
year  in  point  of  time , — and  two  acres  of  lucerne  in- 
ifead  of  one. 

But 

t  I  endeavour,  upon  this  occafion,  to  fpeak  with  moderation. 
I  have  known  a  plantation  of  lucerne  cut  b  times,  the  year  after 
tfanfp  lan  t^tion. 


I 
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But  here  it  muft  be  obfcrved,  that,  as  in  this  latter 
cafe,  26,000  fets  muft  be  raifed  inftead  of  13,000* 
it  will  be  ncceffary  to  allot  more  ground  for  a  nurfe- 
ry,  and  low  a  larger  quantity  of  feed  ;  allowing  al¬ 
ways  (which  I  think  fufficient)  four  ounces  to  a  fta~ 
tute  perch,  though  M.  du  Hamel  allows  fix  ounces 
to  a  French  perch  *  but  then  the  reader  muft  remem¬ 
ber,  that  a  French  perch  is  larger  than  ours,  and- 
that,  at  leaft,  by  one  5th.  I  thought  it  unfair  to 
fupprefs  this  circumftance  j  fo  that  Englijh  cultiva¬ 
tors  (if  they  pleafe)  may  fow  five  ounces  to  each 
ftatute  perch  of  nurfery. 

It  is  hard  to  fay,  at  what  precife  time  the  affif* 
tance  of  the  hoe-plough  ftiould  be  called  in  :  But 
the  owner  of  the  plantation  may  venture  on  the  at¬ 
tempt,  I  think,  with  fafety,  in  three  days  after  the 
fecond  cutting,  about  the  beginning  of  June -x*  for 
the  roots  then  will  be  tolerably  well  fettled  in  the 
ground,  and  before  that  time  the  flat  plantation-hoe 
may  be  ufed,  chufing  fuch  an  one  as  is  about  eight 
inches  and  an  half  wide  in  the  cutting  part 

SECT.  VL 

Of  Hoe-ploughing,  and  other  Methods  of  keeping  the 

Plantation  clean , 

AS  continued  hand -homings  will  be  chargeable,, 
troublefome,  and  almoft  endleis  (being,  in 
truth,  little  more  than  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
flight  fcratching  the  furface  of  the  earth)  remember 
to  make  a  light  plough  with  which  you  are  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  fpaces  between  the  rows  •,  and  in  this  cafe 
you  may  either  invent  a  plough  according  to  your 
own  fancy,  or  copy  fuch  as  are  ufed  at  home,  or  in- 
other  countries,  on  the  like  occafion. 

The 

*  Ibis  relates  to  lucerne  tranfplanted  in  Augnfi, 
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The  {hare  of  this  plough  ihould  be  tharp,  about 
fixteen  inches  long,  with  a  coulter  proportionable : 
The  plough  itfelf  no  heavier  than  a  ftrong  lad  of  15 
years  of  age  can  carry.  And  thus  one  horfe,  after 
fome  obft ructions  of  no  great  confequence  in  the  firft 
attempt,  will  afterwards  draw  it  with  eafe.  Yet  {till 
the  trouble  will  be  lefiened,  if  the  field  be  prepared 
by  digging  and  picking  up  the  roots  and  (tones,  in- 
(lead  of  common  ploughing,  juft  before  the  ground 
is  to  receive  the  tranlplanted  roots.  Therefore,  after 
a  full  fecond  confideration,  th e  former  practice  is  re¬ 
commended  preferably  to  the  latter :  And,  if  the  lu¬ 
cerne  (lands  nine  or  ten  years,  the  difference  of  the 
expence  will  not  be  perceived. 

As  the  rows  will  be  one  yard  four  inches  afunder, 
there  will  be  room  fufficient  to  guide  the  plough 
fafely  along  the  intervals,  and  yet  no  room  to  {pare, 
it  behoves  the  ploughman  therefore  to  be  extremely 
careful  in  the  (lice  he  cuts  next  the  lines  •,  fuch  a 
ftroke  muft  be  a  (hallow  and  a  dextrous  one,  nor 
mud  he  approach  too  nearly.  A  man,  an  horfe, 
and  a  boy  to  lead  the  horfe  will  manage  an  acre  in 
a  day  when  they  know  their  bufinefs  :  For  it  is  more 
a  matter  of  nicety  than  fatigue,  fince  the  ground 
ploughed  in  an  acre  will  hardly  exceed  half  an 
acre. 

After  the  firft  time  of  ufing  the  horfe-hoe  plough 
(which  a  man’s  own  difcretion  upon  confidering  the 
ftrength  of  the  plants  will  beft  determine)  it  may 
be  laid  down  for  a  general  rule,  that  it  will  he  al¬ 
ways  found  moft  convenient  to  horfe-hoe  the  intervals 
( as  long  as  the  plantation  Jiands)  the  third  day  after 
each  cutting ;  for  by  that  time  the  new  floods  will  make 
the  plants  vifible ,  nor  will  any  Jide-br  cinches  ft  and  in 
the  plough's  way , 

In. may  be  proper  alfo  to  hand-weed  the  lines  once 
a  year :  And  the  larger  weeds  may  be  taken  up  ex- 

pedi- 
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peditioufly  with  the  three-pronged  fpade,  or  the 
iielddpade.  * 

Nor  mu  ft  we  look  upon  this  as  any  uncommon 
extraordinary  trouble,  for  Virgil  orders  three  or  four 
6x-hoeings  eveiy  year,  even  for  the  vineyard  : 

Eft  autem  ille  labor  curandis  vitibus  alter 
Cui  nunquam  exhaufii  fatis  efiy  namque  prune  quo- 
tannis 

Jerque  quaterque  folum  fcindendum  eft,  glebaque 
verfis\ 

JEternum  frangenda  bidentibus . - — 

Georg .  II.  v.  397. 

«  ' 

— — - New  labour  is  requir’d. 

Nor  muft  the  painful  hufbandman  be  tir’d : 

For,  thrice  at  leaft  in  compafs  of  a  year. 

Thy  vineyard  muft  employ  the  fturdy  fteer 
To  turn  the  glebe  ^  beftdes  the  daily  pain 
To  break  the  clods,  and  make  the  furface  plain. 

Dryden. 

1 

Again,  we  may  obferve,  under  this  article  of  cul¬ 
tivating  and  keeping  the  intervals  dean  between  the 
rows,  that  fome  perfons  (at  leaft  in  fmall  plots  of 
lucerne)  may  prefer  the  breaft-plough  to  the  plants 

tion - 

*  The  field-fpade,  for  taking  up  weeds,  fhould  be  two  In¬ 
ches  and  an  half  longer  in  the  bit  than  the  London  garden-fpade, 
and  one  inch  and  an  half  narrower  between  fide  and  fide,  be¬ 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  well  pointed  with  tempered  fteel. — This 
implement  of  husbandry  is  chiefly  ufed  by  foreigners  in  cleanfing 
line  grafs-fields  once  a  year  in  April.  When  the  weed  is  taken 
up  with  all  its  roots,  a  few  grafs-feeds  are  fprinkled  on  the  fpot 
where  it  grew:  But  this  relates  to  common  pafture-meadows. 

t  The  teeth  or  tines  of  the  antient  bident  were  curved  or  bent 
downwards  almoft  at  right  angles,  as  may  be  feen  in  an  infl.ru- 
ment  of  hufbandry,  now  ufed  by  farmers,  called  the  drag:  But 
La vj Jon’s  [crape- all  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  better  inven¬ 
tion. 
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tion-hoe ,  and  of  courfe  may  ufe  the  former ,  if  the 
ground  will  admit. 

Or  elfe  you  may  caufe  to  be  made  a  trident  or 
three-pronged  fpade ,  formed  from  the  handle  to  the 
iron-work,  in  every  refpeft  like  the  common  gar¬ 
den-fpade,  as  to  length,  ftrength,  and  fubftance. 
This  inftrument  is  managed  like  the  ordinary  fpade, 
but  performs  its  work  with  half  the  fatigue  to  the 
labourer,  and  confequently  twice  the  bufmefs  may 
be  done  in  a  day.  It  likewife  lays  furer  hold  of 
the  roots  of  weeds,  and  cuts  not  afunder  (as  the 
garden-fpade  often  does)  the  roots  of  valuable 
plants,  which  it  is  intended  to  aflift  and  (Lengthen 
either  in  the  hop-garden,  lucerne-plantation,  or  the 
nurfery  of  young  trees.  For  thefe  reafons  it  de¬ 
fences  well  to  be  recommended,  being  in  fome  in- 
fiances  fuperior  to  the  common  garden-fpade,  and 
always  preferable  to  the  breaft-plough  and  planta¬ 
tion-hoe. 

A  Three-pronged  Spade. 


cl 


The  letters  a  a  reprefent  the  handle,  one  foot 
ten  inches  long-,  b  b  the  focket,  fix  inches  in 

length 


«*• 
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length  ;  c  c  the  grains*  and  the  iron  they  proceed 
from  marked  d ;  their  breadth  at  the  uppermod 
part  dt  before  they  begin  to  diminifh,  being  three- 
quarters  of  an  in  chi 

.  Thefe  grains  turn  a  little  upward,  and  not  Tide¬ 
ways  ;  which  cannot  be  reprefented  in  the  print. 

Virgily  in  the  paflage  lad  cited,  feems  to  have 
feme  idea  of  fuch  an  indrument  ^  but  a  three+prcnged 
fpade  is  far  better  than  his  of  two-prongs*,  and  ma¬ 
ny  have  thought  that  four  grains  or  prongs  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  three,  but  then  one  fourth  more  labour 
will  be  required:  And,  if  the  teeth  are  made  diffid¬ 
ently  drong,  it  is  probable  that  this  utenhl  will  be 
too  Cumberfome. 

The  old  Italian  hoe,  called  Zappetino ,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  incomparable  ufe  in  a  lucerne-plan¬ 
tation.  It  may  be  ufed  fafely  between  plant  and 
plant  in  the  lines,  and  work  very  near  the  roots 
with  little  or  no  injury  to  them  ;  anfwering  at  one 
and  the  fame  time  the  intent  of  an  hoe,  as  well  as 
of  a  bident  or  trident :  But  then  it  can  only  be  ufed 
with  advantage  in  neat  elegant  agriculture,  where 
much  circumfpedHon  is  required,  as  in  nurferies, 
lucerne-plantations, 

The  Zappetino. 


But,  if  none  of  the  indruments  above-mentioned 
ihould  happen  to  content  the  reader,  it  may  not  be 

amid 
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arnifs  to  recommend  a  fourth  inllrument,  (invented 
by  William  Lawfon ,  an  eminent  gardener  and  nurfe- 
ry-man,  about  the  year  1620,  and  called  a  scrape- 
all)  which  proves  extremely  ufeful  in  gardens,  nur- 
feries,  hop-grounds,  lucerne- plantations,  and  moll 
loofe  well-cultivated  lands  ;  but  oblerve  always, 
that  the  weeds  mull  be  raked  off  immediately  af¬ 
ter  they  are  diflodged  and  torn  up,  both  in  this  in- 
flance  and  the  former  one  :  Or  elfe,  if  the  feafon 
fhould  happen  to  prove  moift,  they  will  moll  of 
them  take  new  root  and  fpring  again. 

The  following  print  is  an  exadl  reprefentation  of 
the  inllrument  here  fpoken  of: 


Lawson’s  Scrape-All. 


In  this  figure,  a  reprefents  the  head,  one  foot 
long  ;  b  the  teeth,  eight  inches  long  from  the 
place  where  they  branch  out  to  their  extreme  point; 
and  c  c  the  handle,  four  feet  eight  inches  in  length. 

As  we  are  now  profelfedly  treating  of  dellroying 
weeds,  keeping  plants  clean,  and  ftirring  the  ground, 
it  may  not  be  arnifs  to  exprefs  one’s  hopes  of  fee¬ 
ing  fome  new-invented  plough,  cheap,  limple,  and 
rightly  calculated  for  the  occafion  :  Particularly  in 
a  nation  jullly  famous  for  fk.il!  in  mechanics. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  contented  myfelf  hi¬ 
therto  with  a  plough  of  Blythe' altered  fo  as  to  a- 
gree  with  the  account  given  in  the  xoilland  io2d 
pages  of  this  ElTay.  It  was  no-ways  intended  by 
Blythe  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  as  the  practice  of 
horfe-hoeing  was  then  unknown. 
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Blythe's  Plough. 


Many  ploughs  may  be  made  of  a  more  elegant 
fhape  and  ffrudure,  but  this  performs  its  work  fafe- 
ly  and  fteadily.  Wheels,  it  is  true,  would  render 
the  draught  lighter  :  But  the  ploughman  then 
might  cut  in  iipon  the  rows,  and  ma&e  other  mif- 
takes,  as  the  plough  may  move  with  too  much  fa¬ 
cility. 

So  that  nothing  more  needs  be  faid  concerning 
it,  except  that  the  idea  of  its  conduction  feems  to 
be  formed  upon  a  right  principle ;  and  of  courfe  it 
may  only  be  confide  red  as  a  temporary  fuccedane- 
um,  till  Ikilful  and  ingenious  pcrfons  ffiall  devife 
fomething  that  is  equally  cheap,  but  more  perfe£h- 
» — Now,  as  mofl  people  prefer  ufefulnefs  and  cheap- 
nefs  to  elegant  and  expen  five  inventions,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  wifh  for  an  hoe-plough  inti  rely  fimple  and 
jiot  coftly  :  For  the  mechanifrn  of  thofe,  devifed  hi¬ 
therto  by  ingenious  lovers  of  agriculture,  is  of  fo 
perplexed  and  complicated  a  nature,  that  it  will  no 
ways  anfwer  the  common  purpofes  of  hufbandry : 
But,  being  perpetually  out  of  order,  will  throw 
the  poor  ploughman  into  defpondence  ;  and  the 
rather  as  neither  he  nor  the  country  plough-wright 
can  comprehend  how  to  rectify  any  defeds  or  acci¬ 
dents,  except  with  extreme  difficulty. 
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As  to  other  horfe-hoeing  ploughs,  there  is  that  of 
Tull  and  the  cultivators  oi  Meflieurs  du  Hamel  and 
de  Chateauvieux ;  but,  if  the  reader  be  Hill  more  cu¬ 
rious,  let  him  examine  the  defcription  of  another 
fort  of  cultivator  or  horfe-hoe  plough,  explained  by* 
fix  copper -plates,  being  the  invention  ot  Af.  de  la 
Levrie  in  1759  *• 

And  here,  as  to  ploughs  of  all  forts,  we  join 
with  Hartlib  in  obferving,  “  That  any  ingenious 
perfon  would  do  the  honefl  and  painful  hufband^ 
man  very  great  pleafure,  who  could  facilitate  the 
going  of  the  plough,  one  of  the  molt  neceifary  in- 
ftruments  in  the  world  jV* 

But  all  improvements  are  ilowly  propagated  even 
from  county  to  county.  For  example,  the  wheel- 
plough  and  folding  of  iheep  were  known  and  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of  in  England  two  hundred  and 
fixty  years  ago,  yet  have  not  been  able  to  travel 
through  the  kingdom  to  this  prefent  moment  5 
which  fhews,  that  many  good  and  valuable  im¬ 
provements  have  not  (taking  a  century  together) 
lpread  themfelves,  at  a  fair  average,  more  than 
about  a  mile  a  year. 

We  will  now  confider  the  expences  of  an  acre  or 
lucerne  the  fecond  year,  which  will  Hand  as  follow : 


l,  S . 

Clearing  the  lucerne-plants  from  Weeds 

-in  the  rows  by  hand  - •  * - -  0  8 

One  hand-hoeing  of  the  intervals  — —  o  8 

Four  horfe-hoe  ploughings  - ■  o  1  i 

Compoft-drefling  for  manure,  or  foot, 
wood,  or  peat-afhes,  at  an  average 

per  year  - -  - -  - -  o  io 

Difperfing  the  manure  * -  0  3 


o 

o 

o 


o 

6 


Total  2  o  o 
Such 


*  Experiences  fur  la  No.  Cult ,  tom.  vi.  p.  244, 
t  p.  $> 
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Such  will  be  the  yearly  charges,  or  in  feme  pro¬ 
portion  very  like  them,  during  the  continuance  of 
your  lucerne,  which  I  fix  at  a  medium  of  ten  years. 
M.  de  Chateauvieux  fays  it  may  lafl  twenty,  and 
Pliny  goes  as  far  as  thirty ;  though  the  expreflion 
may  be  looked  upon  to  be  exaggerated  *. 

SECT.  VII. 

The  Author  an  Advocate  for  manuring  Lucerne* 

Cl  Ontrary  to  Lull's  continued  practice,  and  M.  de 
|  Chateauvieux' s  firft  pra6tice,  I  declare  myfelf 
an  advocate  for  manuring  lucerne  •,  premifing,  in 
fuch  cafes,  that  all  dreffings  are  relatively  good ,  in¬ 
efficacious,  or  hurtful ,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  on  which  they  are  employed.  Here  alfo  let  it 
be  obferved,  That  moft  foils  have  feme  one  original 
predominant  cafi ,  which  may  he  maftered  for  a  time * 
hut  feldom  or  never  conquered  totally . 

In  regard  to  manuring  lucerne,  it  may  fuffice  to 
fuggeft  here  in  general  terms,  that,  if  the  ground 
be  ftiff,  cold,  and  of  a  clayey  tendency,  then  wood- 
afhes,  foot,  and  lime  are  proper  dreffings.  If  the 
ground  be  hot,  fhallow,  and  brafhy,  a  compoft  of 
calcined  clay,  dung  rotted  to  a  fine  mold,  and 
pond-mud,  long  expofed  to  fun  and  frofts,  and 
frequently  turned,  may  have  its  ufe.  And,  if  the 
ground  proves  of  a  middle  nature,  then  malt-dull 
will  not  be  amifs.- — All  thefe  manures  are  eafily 
procured ;  and  therefore  we  have  mentioned  none 
that  are  fcarce  and  dear.  But  as  variations  of  foil 
are  infinite,  and  few  people  know  the  true  nature 
of  any  field  (efpecially  if  it  be  of  the  mixt  kind) 
we  recommend  the  compoft -dunghil  as  the  fureft  and 
moil  univerial  affiftant  upon  fuch  occafions. 

Many  other  manures  may  be  good  for  lucerne ; 
but  dung  probably  is  not  one  of  the  belt,  ex¬ 
cept 


*  Wp,  Natural,  lib.  xviii.  c.  s6. 
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cept  it  be  very  old  *,  and  well-corre£ted  with  pro¬ 
per  mixtures  of  a  fweet,  as  well  as  fertilizing  na¬ 
ture,  fufficiently  warm  and  cherifhing,  but  no-ways 
rank;  for  dung  (efpecially  if  it  be  new)  produces  in 
general  very  luxuriant,  troublefome  weeds,  infedts 
in  abundance  of  various  kinds  and  gives  the 
grafs  a  foul,  cloying,  putrified  tafte. 

The  owner’s  eye,  it  is  true,  may  be  deceived, 
and  his  hopes  encouraged  by  the  largenefs  of  the 
crop ;  but  the  fagacious  four-footed  animals  will 
diftinguifh  better  than  We  can  pretend  to  diftim 

X  2  guifht 

*  Le  fumier  nouveau  brufle  la  femence  de  la  luzerne,  jettd 
fur  iceluy,  avant  qu’  eftre  dompte  par  les  temps. 

Theatre  d.' Agricult.  fob  1600,  p.  171. 

Our  countryman  Reghiald  Scot  declared  himfelf  much  of  the 
fame  opinion,  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  De  form  publilhed 
his  work.  See  the  Plat-form,  IAc.  qto,  1576,  p.  37. 

In  dry,  gravelly  uplands,  which  are  apt  to  burn*  free  ufe 
may  be  allowed  of  what  the  farmers  call  fpit-dung ,  by  which  is 
meant  dung  that  is  turned  and  rotted,  till  it  looks  like  black 
mold,  being  at  lead  two  years  old.  G.  Platte s. 

The  Norway  peafant  dungs  his  meadows  very  flight ty,  but  has 
recourfe  to  fand  or  allies . 

Bp.  of  Berg  hen’s  Nat.  Hifl.  of  Norway ,  fob  p.  no. 

More  may  be  feen  upon  this  fubjeft  in  the  Curiofltez.  de  Id 
Nature  &  de l* Art  by  the  Abbe  de  ValleMont,  tom.ii.  p.  7$. 

“  Dung  is  never  ufed  properly  for  efculent  plants,  till  it  be 
fully  putrified^  and  turned  into  mold  which  has  no  rank,  of¬ 
fensive  fmell.”  G.  PlatTes’s  xx  Experiments,  165 ii 

The  fame  author  obferves  in  another  place,  “  That  fattening 
the  ground  with  rank  dung  does  in  fome  fort  adulterate  plants, 
and  pejorate  [render  worfe]  their  qualities  i  When,  contrariwiie, 
railing  the  fame  plants  in  wholefome  natural  earth  doth  melio¬ 
rate  their  qualities.” 

f  See  the  Quintilii  mg 1  Kor^y  in  Geopon.  lib.  ii.  p.  32,.  edit. 
Needbami. 

In  proof  of  what  has  been  faid,  horfes,  for  a  year  or  two, 
will  not  tafte  the  grafs  of  a  pall  ure- field  that  has  been  plentifully 
manured  with  the  frefh  riddance  of  privies.  Nor  will  they  eat 
oats  the  firft  year,  that  have  been  railed  in  an  arable  field  thus 
manured.  Something  offenfive  to  them  mixes  with  the  juices  of 
the  plant.  But,  if  fuch  dreffings  lie  expofed  to  the  air  two  or 
three  years  in  an  heap,  till  they  are  reducible  into  powder,  they 
are  then  very  efficacious,  and  communicate  no  bad  tafte,  &'c.  to 
plants. 
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guifti :  And,  if  they  could  preterit  a  petition  to 
their  matters?  as  the  white  heifers  are  reported  once 
to  have  done  to  the  emperor  Julian ,  they  would  re- 
monftrate  not  a  little  againft  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
this  manure.  Neverthelefs,  aflertions  like  the  pre- 
fent  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  fome  proof.  An 
experiment  therefore  was  made  upon  four  acres  of 
grafs-ground ;  of  v/hich  one  half  was  dreifed  with 
ttable-dung,  and  the  other  with  wood-afhes  kept 
dry.  The  former  moiety  appeared  the  moft  rich  and 
luxuriant  of  the  two  ;  but  the  cattle  always  neg- 
leCted  it,  till  they  had  bitten  the  latter  down  to 
the  bare  earth. 

M.  de  la  Quintinie  was  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
an  ancettor  of  Columella' s,  who  always  oppofed  ap¬ 
plying  dung  to  the  roots  of  vines.  The  Frenchman 
is  full  as  peremptory  as  the  old  Roman :  Nul  fa¬ 
rmer  ,  dit-il,  pour  les  arhres :  Je  n 5  en  veux  point  de 
tout  *.  And  his  reafon  was,  that,  if  the  foil  proves 
commonly  good,  there  is  ftrength  Efficient  in  it  to 
fupport  fuch  trees  as  we  expeCt  to  bear  fruits  of  an 
agreeable  flavour.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  a 
vineyard  plentifully  dunged  produces  abundance  of 
grapes  y  but  their  tafte  is  no-ways  exquifite  :  And 
therefore  it  is  'a  common  faying  in  wine-countries, 
Vive  le  vin  d’un  mauvais  menager ;  becaufe  fuch  a 
man,  neglecting  the  ufe  of  dung,  or  not  being  able 
to  purchafe  it,  produces  but  a  fmall  quantity  of 
wine,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  excellently  well- 
tatted. 

Thus  fweet  parfley,  the  celeri  of  the  Italians ,  is 
wholefome  and  of  a  delicate  tafte  in  dry,  upland 
ground  of  moderate  fertility ;  in  grounds  richly 
dunged,  it  is  more  rank  and  lefs  wholefome :  But 
In  wet  grounds,  fupported  by  the  mere  force  of 
dung,  it  has  to  a  certain  degree  malignant  quali¬ 
ties  ; 

•  *  Valle mont  ;  Guriojltez  de  V Art  iA  de  la  Nature,. 
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ties ;  for  it  becomes  acrid,  unpalatable,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  be  eaten. 

Having  thus  given  the  refult  of  my  experience 
in  regard  to  dung  as  a  manure  for  lucerne,  I  fhall 
fubjoin  only  one  fhort  caution ;  which  is,  that  no 
dung,  not  even  of  the  bell  kinds,  muft  be  fpread 
on  a  lucerne-plantation,  till  it  be  two  years  old  at 
leaft. 

In  all  orrounds  inclinable  to  moifture,  and  fuch 
particularly  as  are  of  a  clayey  caft,  it  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  foob- 
drelfings  *,  and,  after  foot,  to  chimney-afhes  (thofe 
of  green  wood  efpecially)  provided  they  are  houfed 
and  fecured  from  wet.  Then  foap-boilers  afhes 
may  take  place,  coal-afhes  well  lifted,  charcoal- 
afhes,  and  malt-dud.  Nor  might  the  alhes  of  lime 
be  amifs,  nor  lime  itfelf,  when  mixed  with  fuch  fine 
mold  as  may  be  found  under  a  fhort  fweet  turf  in 
lanes  or  commons.  The  compoft-dunghil  alfo,  as  ob- 
ferved  before,  fhould  be  applied  to,  which,  at  the 
end  of  twrelve  months,  having  been  thrice  turned, 
will  fpread  almoft  as  well  as  alhes  or  foot.  Nor  will 
fuch  compoft  want  flrength,  when  it  is  rightly  ma¬ 
naged  :  For  if  the  dunghill  be  moiftened  at  times 
with  the  brine,  foap-fuds,  difh-walhings,  and  charm* 
ber-lie,  &c.  of  the  family,  then,  when  it  is  re*^ 
moved  into  the  fields,  the  lharp,  pungent,  flrong 
falts,  which  fly  off,  will  make  the  labourers  fneeze, 
and  occafion  a  fmarting  in  their  eyes. 

When  you  manure  lucerne  with  foot,  dry  chirm 
ney-afhes,  lime,  foap-boilers  afhes,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  drefs  the  rows  only  ^  becaufe  thefe  finer 
fort  of  manures  may  be  difperfed  in  the  nicefb  ex- 
acfefl  quantities,  if  fown,  in  the  Berkjhire  manner, 
with  a  peat-ajh  fpoon.  But  if  coarfer  manures  are  to 
be  employed  in  larger  quantities,  as  old  dung,  marie, 
compoft-dreffings,  £sjV.  I  would  then  advife  the  pro- 

X  3  prietor 
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prietor  of  the  field  to  manure  the  intervals  and  rows 
fromifcuoujly . 

I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  that  the  generality  of 
cultivators  manure  lucerne  once  in  two  years  ;  but, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  to  refrefh  it  nightly  and 
frequently  at  feafqnable  jundtures,  whenever  fuch 
afliitance  appears  to  be  neceffary.  Frequent  repe¬ 
titions  wall  make  amends  for  the  fmallnefs  of  quan- 
titv  *3  feven  or  eis;ht  bufhels*  of  foot  mixt  with 
fand,  -f  or  fifteen  or  fixteen  bufheis  of  wood-afhes 
(kept  dry)  or  malt-duff,  at  each  time,  will  be  fuffb 
cient  for  one  acre,  when  fown  on  the  rows :  Care  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  perform  this  work  in  moift  weather. 
Such  a  frn all  quantity  of  refrefhment  appears,  at 
firfl  fight,  a  mere  trifle ;  but,  being  renewed  occa- 
fionally,  will  amount  to  fomething  in  its  effedts. 
As  to  repeating  the  fame  dreflings  in  'November  and 
February ,  J  you  muff  be  left  to  your  own  difcretion 
and  careful  obfervations,  in  proportion  as  you  per¬ 
ceive  that  fuch  affiflances  may  be  wanted.  And  a- 
gain,  if  you  find  foot,  afhes,  &c.  to  prove  a  ma¬ 
nure  over-dry  and  over-warm  for  the  fummer-fea-, 

fon5 

*  Throughout  thefe  EfTays,  we  mean,  by  bujheh,  Winchefler -? 
hijbels ,  of  8  gallons ;  becaufe,  in  various  parts  of  England ,  the 
bufhels  are  9,  16,  18,  and  24  gallons. 

We  defire  to  be  underflood,  with  the  fame  exa&nefs,  when¬ 
ever  mention  is  made  of  a  cart-load  of  manure ,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dung-cart  ufed  near  London ,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  a-s 
bout  40  or  50  bufhels. 

f  The  fand  is  added,  in  order  to  fpread  or  fovv  the  foot  more 
equally.  Sea-fand  anfvvers  the  fame  purpofe,  and  is  alfo  a  ma¬ 
nure.  If  the  foot  be  old  and  caked,  like  the  cinders  of  oar,  it 
rnufl  be  pulverized  with  a  beetle. 

X  T  he  two  dhiiniilii,  who  writ  on  agriculture  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Commoduj ,  give  directions  to  manure  lucerne 
(V/v  (A.rjo\zr,v  xoTr^rcrai)  in  the  month  of  January,  Thefe  writers, 
brothers,  and  both  governors  of  provinces,  were  put  to  death 
by  Commodus,  about  the  year  186.  T  hey  had  no  crime,  except 
that  ot  being  rich,  good,  and  knowing. 

Epilqmizer  of  Dion  Gafinas. 
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fon,  referve  them  rather  for  winter-fupplies,  and 
have  recourfe  to  the  compoft-dunghil. 

Nothing  can  be  more  cheaply  and  eafily  mana¬ 
ged,  than  manuring  lucerne  with  foot-dreffings  :  * 
For  the  labourer,  if  he  makes  ufe  of  a  peat-afh 
fpoon  and  feed-lip,  may  fprinkle  the  rows  of  an 
acre  in  four  or  five  hours,  walking  down  the  firfb 
interval  and  returning  by  the  fecond,  and  lo  pro- 
grelfively. 

Afhes  may  be  fown  in  the  fame  manner. 

X  4  It 

*  Platt’s  Flora  s  Paradife ,  Part  I.  p.  33,  34* 

Sir  Hugh  Platt  (not  to  mention  his  other  excellent  talents) 
was  the  moil  ingenious  hulbandman  of  the  age  he  lived  in  :  Yet 
fo  great  was  his  modefty,  that  all  his  works  feem  to  he  podhumous, 
except  the  Paradife  of  Flora ,  which  appeared  in  the  year  4600, 
when  it  is  probable  he  was  living.  He  fpent  part  of  his  time  at 
Copt- Hall  m  EJfex,  or  at  Bifoops-Ha'l  in  Middle/ex ,  at  each  of 
which  places  he  had  a  country-feat ;  but  his  town-relid ence  was 
Lincoln's- Inn.  —  His  Jewel- tioufe  was  publilhed  by  Dr.  Bcati, 
commonly  called,  in  England ,tDr.  Boat  (who,  by  the  way,  was  as 
great  a  genius  in  hufbandry,  as  moft  we  have  mentioned)  and 
the  Floras  Paradife  (with  a  fecond  original  part)  was  publilhed 
by  one  Bellingham,  the  author’s  kinfman,  who  changed  the  title 
to  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Sir  Hugh  held  a  correfpondence  with  all  lovers  of  agriculture 
and  gardening  throughout  England.  And  fuch  was  the  juflice 
and  modefty  of  his  temper,  that  he  always  named  the  author  of 
every  difcovery  communicated  to  him. 

In  a  word,  no  one  man  in  any  age  ever  difcovered,  or,  at  leaft, 
brought  into  ufe,  fo  many  new  lorts  of  manure.  Witnefs  his 
account  of  the  Compost  and  Covered  Dunghil,  and  his 
obfervations  on  the  fertilizing  qualities  lodged  in  Salt  ;  — — 
Street  dirt  and  sullage  of  streets  in  great  cities - 

Clay  ; - Fullers  earth;  —  Moorish  earth;  — 

Dunghils  made  in  layers;  —  Fern;  —  Hair; -—Cal¬ 
cination  of  all  vegetables; — Malt- daft  ;  —  Willow- 
tree  earth,  Soap-boilers  ajhes  ;  and  broken  pilchards  and  Marle. 

See  more  concerning  afhes  in  Virg .  Georg . — V arro  de  Re  Rujl. 

*— ■  Columella  de  Cult.  Hort.  Lib  x,  V.  354*  -  Plattes  af" 

Lures  us,  that  alhes,  mixt  with  lime,  kill  mofs  in  meadows,  and 
prove  likewife  an  excellent  grafs-manure.  Difco<viries ,  p.  29.-— 
And  therefore,  fays  Folkingham ,  it  was  an  obfervation  of  the  an- 
tients,  “  quod  betas  faciunt  fegetes  fterworatio,  intermiffio,  & 
cincrum  fparfio." 


j  x  4  E  X  P  E  R  I  M  E  N  T  S 

It  was  well  known  to  the  Greek  writers  on  huF 
bandry,  that  allies  were  great  improvers  of  grades ; 
and  Bidymus  obferves  particularly,  that  they  were 
one  of  the  belt  manures  then  known  :  c<  For,  being 
fin  all,  penetrating,  and  warm,  they  killed  worms 
and  all  pernicious  infects.”  And  an  anonymous  au¬ 
thor,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  famous  Hartlib ,  remarks,  u  that  a  flies 
produce  the  white  and  purple  honey-fuckie  (clover) 
if  fown  on  the  ground  in  February ,  and  that  fo  co- 
pioufly,  till  the  field  appears  to  be  candied  with  afhes 
like  a  hoar-froft.”* 

And  here  (as  alhes  are  a  favourite  manure  with 
the  writer- of  thefe  Efiays,  when  the  queflion  is  con¬ 
cerning  the  improvement  of  grafs-lands)  if  any  one 
fhould  objed,  that  he  finds  nothing  new  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  now  recommended,  we  can  only  anfwer,  that 
people,  in  works  of  this  nature,  ought  to  feek  for 
profit  rather  than  novelties:  And  that  every  man 
fhould  thoroughly  confider  the  nature  of  his  own  foil, 
and  vary  his  agriculture  according  to  circum  fiances* 

SECT.  VIII. 

Whether  Lucerne  impoverijhes  the  Ground  ? 

t 

Anfwer ed  in  the  Negative . 

WHETHER  a  quick-growing  vegetable,  of 
fo  long  continuance  as  lucerne,  impove- 
ri flies  the  ground,  is  a  point  that  well  deferves  to  be 
examined.  Common  hufbandmen  ftart  at  the  very 
propofal  of  this  query  (having,  for  their  own  part, 
no  doubts  but  that  lucerne  ads  in  this  manner)  and 
fome  of  them,  to  fay  truth,  have  made  the  objec¬ 
tion  themiclyes.  IIow,”  obferve  they,  “  can  a 

plant, 

'  Pubkfbed  in  Quarto,  tendon ,  1 6^6,  and  ruppofed  to  he 
Written  by  Pr.  Beati,  11 
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plant,  which  is  cut  near  fifty  times  in  ten  years,  pro¬ 
duce  any  other  effedt  upon  the  foil  than  to  weaken 
and  exhauft  it?” 

To  which  my  anfwer  fhall  be  as  follows :  Only  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  I  cannot  fpeak  from  my  own 
perfonal  knowledge  to  one  particular  part  of  the  query, 
becaufe  I  have  not  as  yet  outlived  my  firft  planta¬ 
tion  •  but  many  foreign  cultivators  of  this  vegeta¬ 
ble  allure  me  (and  they  are  perfons  of  great  experi¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  probity  and  veracity)  that  wheat 
and  other  kinds  of  grain  have  profpered  furprizing- 
ly  on  the  very  fpots  of  ground  where  lucerne-plan¬ 
tations  had  been  difeontinued,  after  having  flood  ten 
or  more  years.  This  being  matter  of  fadl,  I  fhall 
fay  nothing  farther  concerning  it,  but  fet  myfelf  to 
inquire  into  the  reafons  why  the  ground  is  not  irn- 
poverifhed. 

Firft  (at  leaft  according  to  my  notions)  the  field 
is  refreshed  from  time  to  time  with  gentle  dreflings: 

• — Secondly,  weeds  will  not  greatly  impoverifh  the 
ground,  when  our  main  bufinefs  is  to  extirpate 
them  : — Thirdly,  one  half  of  the  field  lies  fallow,* 
and  is  ftirred  frequently  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  pro¬ 
vided  the  lucerne  lafts  fo  long ;  — And,  fourthly,  it 
muft  always  be  remembered,  that  this  grafs  ought 
to  be  cut,  whenever  a  fmall  number  of  healthy f- 
plants  begin  to  fhew  their  flowers  in  full  bloom : 
Which  circumftance  well  deferves  notice ,  for  all  plants 
weaken  the  foil  and  draw  double  nourifhment,  when 
they  ripen  their  feeds. 

Laftly,  there  is  another  reafon  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  equal  to  the  four  already  mention¬ 
ed, 

*  “  Lands,  cultivated  in  intervals  of  a  proper  breadth,  pro¬ 
duce,  and  lie  fallow,  as  half  to  half  at  leaft.” 

Experiences  fur  la  Nou-v.  Culture ,  tom,  vi.  p.  33. 

+  I  name  the  word  healthy  exprefsly,  becaufe  fictly,  Jl tinted 
plants,  fometimes  blow  prematurely,  and  therefore  are  no  true- 
guides  to  us. 
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cd.  All  plants  that  bear  leguminous  flowers  (as  lu¬ 
cerne,  fainfoin,  trefoils,  vetches,  &c.)  enrich  the 
ground ,  J  and  of  this  the  hufbandman  has  daily  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  culture  of  clover. 

It  may  be  obferved  too,  that  all  cattle  are  parti¬ 
cularly  fond  of  leguminous  herbs,  and  even  legu¬ 
minous  fhrubs;  as  the  cytifi  of  every  kind,  the  fal- 
fified  cytifus ,  and  the  algarohale ,  or  Spanifh  valantia , 
&c.  (Ac. 

I  have  ever  looked  upon  the  culture  of  legumi¬ 
nous  plants,  for  the  better  fupport  of  cattle,  to 
be.  one  of  thofe  forts  of  improved  culture  which 
Providence  has  decreed  to  man  as  a  reward  for  in- 
duftry  in  hufbandry.  The  neatnefs,  diligence,  and 
conltant  little  attentions  requifite  for  managing  them, 
ieem  to  imply  what  Scripture  has  predicted  concern¬ 
ing  the  anxious  cultivation  of  the  earth ;  and,  by  way 
of  remuneration  to  the  hufbandman,  he  finds,  by 
experience,  that  his  cattle  prefer  fuch  food  to  the 
very  beft  common  grafs  he  can  give  therm 

S  E  C  T.  IX. 

Of  the  Head-lands  ^  Hedges ,  and  Afpefts  of  a  Lucerne- 

plantation . 

WHichfoever  way  the  cultivator  determines 
to  place  and  difpofe  his  tranfplanted  roots 
(and  much  depends  on  the  fituation  and  afpcft  of 
the  rows)  let  him  always  remember  to  leave  an  head¬ 
land  at  each  end  of  the  lines  or  rows,  about  eight 
feet  wide,  for  the  horfe  and  hoe  plough  to  turn  in : 
And,  the  moment  the  whole  work  of  tranfplantation 
is  finilhed,  caufe  thefe  head-lands  to  be  ploughed, 

har- 

f  Durante  obferves,  as  long  *ago  as  the  year  1585,  that 
lucerne,  even  when  town  the  broad-caft  way,  enriches  the  foil 
thilcad  of  impoverifliing  it :  And  fo  do  all  leguminous  plants. 

Herbaria  Nuovo,  Fog!,  in  Roma,  p,  279, 
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harrowed,  and  raked  clean  ;  and  fow  them  with  fine 
ray-grafs,  to  the  amount  of  fix  ounces  to  every 
perch  fquare ;  adding,  if  he  thinks  fit,  a  little  white 
Dutch  clover  and  hop-trefoil.  Thefe  grades  may 
be  mown  occafionally,  as  green  food  is  wanted ;  and 
thus  no  ground  will  be  loft. 

I  have  here  given  the  preference  to  ray-grafs,  be- 
caufe  it  forms  a  firm  fwerd,  by  reafon  of  its  ftrong , 
matted  roots.  But  if  the  weight  of  the  horfe,  plough, 
and  ploughman,  fhould  break  the  contexture  of  this 
new-raifed  turf  the  firft  year  (which  is  an  accident 
that  may  partly  be  expe&ed)  then  gently  fcrape  the 
broken  earth  together,  and  flatten  it  lightly,  having 
fown  frefh  grafs-feeds  thereon. 

Nor  may  it  be  amifs  to  make  a  ditch  near  the 
hedges  to  keep  hurtful  weeds  from  incroaching  up* 
on  the  field.  Cut  alfo,  before  feeding-time,  all 
foul  weeds  that  grow  in  and  clofe  to  the  hedges, 
and  lop  fuch  boughs  of  trees  and  fhrubs  as  drip  over 
the  lucerne,  or  obftrucft  the  fun-fhine.  Otherwife  it 
will  fare  with  lucerne  as  with  the  fuckers  which  Vir* 
gil  defcribes  growing  under  the  fhade  of  their  pa¬ 
rent-tree  : 

* - Altae  frondes  &  rami  matris  opacant, 

Crefcentique  adimunt  foetus,  iiruntque  ferentem. 

For  lucerne  diflikes  fhade  and  watery  fituations, 
but  fears  not  a  free  air  and  open  healthy  expofures. 
Therefore,  if  poffible,  always  tranfplant  it  where 
the  fun  has  full  power;  and  avoid,  at  the  fame  time, 
as  mqch  as  you  can,  the  choice  of  all  eaftern  and 
northern  afpedls.  *  An  antient  Englijh  writer  on  huf- 

*  No  one  Teems  to  have  underftood  the  choice  of  fituations 
and  afpefts  better  than  Democritus  :  Vid.  Geopon.  Lib.  v.  c.  4, 
Though  there  are  reafons  to  think,  that  this  antient  writer  on 
hufbandry  was,  in  general,  more  abftrufe  and  fpeculative,  than 
fcientifical  and  pratticah  “  Whilft  his  mind,'*  fays  Horace , 

“  wa« 
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bandry  fpeaks  with  much  good  fenfe  and  experience 
upon  this  occafion.  “  A  north-eaft  afpedt,”  fays 
he,  “  guarded  with  plantations  properly  fituated, 
is  protedled  from  the  winds  beyond  all  difpute ;  but 
the  fflade  of  the  trees  hurts  the  foil,  and  the  effluvia 
from  them  taint  the  air.  Hills  and  mountains  there¬ 
fore  are  the  bell  protection. 

S  E  C  T.  X. 

fhe  Produce  and  Profits  of  an  Acre  of  Lucerne . 

'  ■  '  I  '  ; 

I  T  is  fomewhat  hazardous,  before  one  has  made 
experiments  upon  lucerne  for  ten  fuccefflve  years 
at  lead:,  to  attempt  fpecifying  what  quantity  of 
green  food  or  hay,  and  what  profit,  in  point  of  mo¬ 
ney,  an  acre  of  lucerne  may  produce  annually  ?  Yet 
the  little  we  have  to  fay  upon  that  fubjefl,  from  the 
obfervations  of  fix  or  ieven  years,  fhall  be  imparted  * 
candidly  to  the  public. 

It  is  certain  that  lucerne,  at  various  cuttings* 

-  •  O  7 

may  grow  in  England  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  an 
year  •,  and  that  the  ftalks,  at  each  cutting,  being 
rarely  more  than  a  month  old,  are  as  juicy,  tender, 
and  nourifhing  as  the  leaves. 

4.. -> 

One  perch  J  cut  five  times  in  the  year  1758  (as 
was  the  reft  of  the  plantation)  weighed,  taking  the 
whole  five  cuttings  together,  one  hundred  pounds 
of  green  food ;  which  makes  the  annual  produce  of 
an  acre  to  be  very  confiderable,  even  in  the  firftyear 
after  tranfplanting  :  For  in  that  year  the  experiment 

was, 

“  was  wandering  far  from  its  home,  the  cattle  broke  through 
his  fences  and  deiiroyed  his  choiceft  fields.” 

— -  - — — —  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellum, 

Dum*peregre  ell  animus. 

•f  Scot's' perfefi  Plat-form,  &c.  40,  t  476,  c  3. 

X  Ar.  B.  The  perches,  in  the  county  where  this  hni  experi« 
merit  was  made,  are  18  feet  fjuare. 
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was  made.  In  a  word,  the  produce  amounted  to 
about  eight  tuns  of  green  lucerne,  which  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  two  coach-horfes  near  five  months, 
and  fatten  a  lmall  heifer  befides. — Yet  this  calcula¬ 
tion  mud  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  exad  one,  for 
the  edimate  was  formed  merely  from  motives  of 
private  curiofity,  and  without  any  view  of  making 
it  public. 

In  the  year  1761,  as  before-mentioned,  I  gave 
directions  for  making  a  fm, all  lucerne  plantation  in 
Befk/hire.  The  little  field,  or  clofe,  confided  of  one 
rood  of  ground,  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  which  we 
threw  into  fifty-four  rows,  each  row  containing  one 
hundred  and  ten  plants,  or  five  thoufand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  in  the  whole.  In  the  fecond  year 
after  tranfplanting  (and  lucerne  is  not  then  arrived 
to  its  due  fize)  and  at  the  fird  annual  cutting  (which 
is  not  the  bed  cutting,  as  the  herbage  differs  much 
from  the  winter)  I  weighed,  out  of  curiofity,  a  par¬ 
cel  of  the  prime  plants,  which,  one  with  another, 
weighed  about  one  pound  and  a  quarter  each.  But 
fuppofing  that  every  plaht  weighed  only  one  quarter 
of  a  pound,  and  admitting  we  give  up  the  fixth  cut¬ 
ting  (which  is  more  than  one  needs  to  do ;)  then 
the  crop  of  forty  perches,  or  one  fourth  of  an  acre, 
amounts  to  a  very  conhderable  return  of  ten  tuns,  at 
lead,  of  green  lucerne  per  acre. 

Of  larger  crops,  let  others  fpeak  in  the  following 
part  of  this  Sedion : 

As  to  what,  relates  to  myfelf,  I  would  never  chufe 
to  raife  the  expeditions  of  the  public,  in  matters  of 
hufbandrv,  to  an  undue  height.  Nothing  is  more 
flattering  to  a  true  lover  of  agriculture  and  his 
country,  than  to  hear  that  his  own  crops  are  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  thofe  of  other  cultivators,  whild  they 
pleafe  themfelves  with  the  thoughts  of  having  out- 
dripped  their  indrudor,  who  concealed,  through 
diffidence,  a  part  of  what  he  had  reafon  to  believe, 

or 
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or  chofe  ground,  of  a  middling  quality ,  for  the  field  of 
experiment ,  merely  that  he  might  not  tempt  people 
to  exped  too  much.  If  it  had  been  his  defign  to 
have  raifed  lucerne  from  a  principle  of  vanity,  and 
not  general  utility,  he  would  have  chofen  an  hop-gar¬ 
den  juft  difcontinued,  and  which  lay  hard  by  the 
field  which  bore  the  produce  above  fpoken  oft 
With  relation  therefore  to  other  men’s  crops, 
mefiieurs  de  Chatevieux  and  Eyma  afiure  the  public, 
(tho’  they  never  cut  their  lucerne  oftener  than  it  is 
cut  in  England ,  and  very  little  higher  or  larger  than 
what  may  be  obferved  in  its  growth  here,)  that  they 
have  received  from  one  acref  in  one  year,  five  tuns 

of 

*  Foreign  books,  relating  to  hulbandry,  are  in  fome  principal 
cafes  uninftru&ive  to  us,  except  we  know  the  meafures  of  land  and 
grain ,  in  the  countries  where  the  authors  writ.  For  example, 
how  can  an  Englijb  reader  in  general  form  a  judgment  concern¬ 
ing  the  refult  of  an  experiment,  if  a  French  author  fays  he  dril¬ 
led  twelve  litrcns  of  wheat  on  a  danree  of  land,  and  his  producti¬ 
on  of  grain  amounted  to  a  certain  number  of  feptiers  P  How,  I 
fay,  is  an  English  reader  to  underhand  the  paffage,  if  a  tranflator 
does  not  explain  himfelf  by  Englijb  meafurement  of  land  and 
grain  ?  And  this  ought  to  have  been  done  in  all  the  late  tranfla- 
tions  made  from  M.  du  Hamel ,  who  is  particularly  exaCt  in  re- 
counting  his  experiments.  In  this  cafe,  dictionaries  as  often 
miilead  us  as  help  us.  Thus  Boyer ,  and  others,  render  boiffeau 
a  bufhel :  Now  the  common  difference,  between  a  boifeau  in 
Ft  'ance  and  a  bujhel  in  England ,  is  as  32  to  63,  or  thereabouts. 

Similar  names,  afligned  for  certain  fuperficial  meafurements  of 
land,  contain  different  quantities  of  land  indifferent  countries,- 
and  very  frequently  in  the  fame  country.  We  will  give  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  words  jugerum ,  acre,  and  arpent . 

It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  Roman  jugerum  admitted  va- 
riations,  as  well  as  the  acre  and  arpent .  Fbat  which  Columella 
mentions  contained  28,800  Roman  feet,  or,  in  our  meafure, 

27»^49* 

An  Englijb  fatute-  acre  confifts  of  160  perches,  16  feet  and 
fquare.  Each  perch  contains  30  fquare  yards.  Forty  perches 
long  by  4  broad  conftitute  fuch  an  acre,  which  will  be  240 
yarsd  long  by  zjyards-broad.  Of  courfe  fuch  an  acre  will  con- 
fill  ol  4800  fquare  yards,  or  43,200  fquare  feet. 

The  cufiomary  acre  of  the  weft  of  England ,  &t.  confifts  of 
perches  18  feet  fquare,  and  contains  about  19  more  ftatute-perch- 
es  than  the  ftatute-acre. 

J  lhall 
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of  well-dried  hay.  Now,  if  fuch  be  the  cafe,  then, 
agreeably  to  what  is  remarked  in  another  place,  * 
(one  pound  of  green  lucerne  making  but  four  oun¬ 
ces  of  cured  hay)  of  courfe  the  produce  of  their  a- 
ere  muff  be  twenty  tons  of  undried  fodder. 

M.  Eyma>  f  in  the  year  1755,  had,  at  one  cutting 
from  a  fingle  acre,  14,445  pounds  of  green  food. 
M.  du  Hamel ,  at  that  time,  fufpe&ed  fome  mif- 
calculation  in  this  account;  but  M.  Eyma  made  it 
appear  that  the  original  computation  was  juft. 

The  fame  gentleman  cut,  from  what  he  calls  one 
journal ,J  as  much  lucerne-grals  in  a  year  as  produ¬ 
ced  near  five  tuns  of  hay,  or,  in  other  words,  about 

twenty 

I  {hall  fay  nothing  of  the  antient  fore]} -acre  in  Nottinghamjbire , 
tsV.  whofe  perches  were  18,  2i,  and  22  feet  fquare.  See  FaU 
Aingham's  Survey,  4.to,  1610. 

A  Welch  acre  contains  about  two  Englijh  ilatute-acres. 

An  Irijh  (plantation)  acre,  makes  an  Englijh  ftatute-acre  and  *. 

The  little  French  arpent,  about  Paris,  contains  100  perches  of 
1 8  feet  and  ~  fquare ;  which  makes  in  fuperficial  meaiure  ( pieds 
deroy)  32,400  feet. 

The  middle  arpent  confifts  in  like  manner  of  100  perches,  20 
feet  fquare  ;  which  makes  in  fuperficiai  meafurement  ( pieds  de 
roy)  400CO  feet. 

The  great  arpent  (water  and  foreft  meafure,  commonly  called 
mefure  de  roy)  confifts  of  100  perches,  22  feet  fquare  ;  and  con¬ 
tains  48,400  feet  ( pieds  de  roy.) 

The  acre  of  Normandy  has  1 60  perches,  the  perches  22  feet 
fquare  ;  and  contains  fuperficial  feet  ( pieds  de  roy)  77,440. 

The  Flemijh  acre,  or  gam?nat,  anfwers  to  an  acre  and  ~  Englijh 

ftatute-meafure.  _  . 

As  to  the  Italian  acre ,  each  tavola,  ir  1  remember  right,,  is  z 
feet  fquare  525  tavole  make  a  perch  ( pertica  •,)  and  4  fuch  perch¬ 
es  conftitute  an  acre,  f  jugero.) 

The  Svoifs  acre  contains  31,250  feet,  pieds  de  Berne. 

T  hefe  remarks  will  ferve  to  explain,  throughout  the  prefent 
work,  moft  accounts  relating  to  experiments  made  by  foreigners 
on  certain  quantities  of  land. 

*  See  the  next  Sect  1  on. 

f  The  late  death  of  this  gentleman  deferv.es  much  to  be  la¬ 
mented  by  all  lovers  of  agriculture. 

£  The  meafure  of  land,  called  journal  in  France ,  fignified  ori¬ 
ginally  as  much  ground  as  one  man  and  two  horfes  could  plough 
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twenty  tuns  of  green  fodder.  This  may  be  looked 
upon  to  be  a  very  luxuriant  crop  ;  and  yet  there  is 
a  memorandum  annexed  to  the  prefent  Eflay,  * 
which  fhews  that  England  has  produced  as  much 
lucerne,  or  pretty  nearly  as  much,  at  one  cutting, 
and  at  every  cutting. 

•  But,  in  the  lafb  place,  M.  du  Hamel ,  as  the  refult 
of  all  his  former  experiments,  informs  us,  that  he 
has  received  ten  tuns  of  hay  (or  forty  tuns  green) 
from  a  iingle  acre  of  tranfplanted  lucerne. — Now, 
confidering  the  fuperior  excellence  of  lucerne-hay, 
fuch  crops,  taken  from  an  acre  in  one  year,  may  be 
reckoned  worth  thirty  pounds  : — So  that,  from  the 
account  here  related,  I  cannot  help  imagining  that 
this  muft  have  happened  in  fome  year  that  was  par¬ 
ticularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  lucerne.  Lefs 
than  half  fuch  a  produft  would  content  me,  and  I 
dare  fay  mod  of  my  countrymen. 

From  what  has  been  reprefented  by  others,  fu re¬ 
ly  the  public  will  not  think  me  confident  in  affert- 
ing,  that  an  acre  of  tranfplanted  lucerne  rightly  ma¬ 
naged  will  bring  in  5  /.  a  year,  free  and  clear  from 
all  expences,  and  that  for  a  confiderable  trafi  of 
time.  Now  certainly  this  advantage  deferves  well 
to  be  confidered :  For  the  huibandman  is  faid  to  be 
a  good  manager  who  makes  three  rents  each  vear  : 
A  firft  for  the  land-lord,  a  fecond  for  labour,  &c. 
and  a  third  for  himfelf :  But  an  acre  of  lucerne 
will  for  leveral  years  produce  five  rents,  clear  of  all 
out-goings  for  rates,  rent,  workmen,  manure,  &c. 
fuppofing  the  land  to  let  at  15  s.  an  acre,  as  ufually 
happens  in  mod  edates  that  lie  at  fome  didance 

.  from 

in  a  day  ;  which  computation  muft  vary,  as  the  foil  is  more  or 
lefs  manageable  :  At  prefent,  it  actually  does  fo  in  different  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  but  1  am  informed  that  the  journal  where  M.  Eyma  lived 
contained  888  toifes  fquare,  01*31,968  fuperficiai  feet;  which 
production  is  very  aftonifhing,  as  the  ground  did  not  make  Quits 
three  quarters  of  an  Erglijh  acre. 

*  Alcmens  dy Agriculture,  17 6z,  tom.  ii.  p.  1 3  5* 
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from  cities  and  market-towns.  On  the  contrary,  if 
land  be  dearer  near  rich  populous  places,  the 
ground  will  be  better,  and  the  produce  more  ad¬ 
vantageous.  This  gives  lucerne  its  value  near 
towns  and  cities,  where  two  or  three  acres  may  be 
rented,  but  ten  or  twenty  cannot  •,  and  fure  it  is 
fome  advantage  in  hufbandry  to  make  one  acre  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  two  or  three,  and  efpecially  where 
it  is  difficult  to  rent  land,  even  at  a  very  high  price. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  profits,  arifing  from  tran- 
fplanted  lucerne,  have  been  no  ways-exaggerated  in 
my  account ;  for  by  fome  collateral  obfervations  it 
may  be  eafy  to  carry  the  value  of  an  acre  fome  thing 
higher  than  has  been  here  reprefented.  Suppofe 
green  vetches  (which  are  rarely  cut  more  than  once) 

:  and  green  lucerne  to  be  of  equal  value  as  food  for 
horfes ;  (which  is  making  a  fuppofition  no  good 
writer  on  huibandry  will  allow  to  the  difadvantage 
of  lucerne  :)  Now  a  perch  of  green  vetches  (if  the 
crop  be  good)  fells  for  fixpence  at  feventy  miles  di- 
ftance  from  London ,  and  a  perch  of  tranfplanted  lu¬ 
cerne  will  weigh  as  much,  or  very  nearly  as  much, 
at  two  cuttings,  out  of  the  four  or  five  annual  cut¬ 
tings  :  Which  (every  circumflance  being  duly  con- 
fidered)  brings  an  acre  of  lucerne  (to  fay  the  lead  of 
its  advantages  in  hufbandry)  to  be  of  equal  value 
with  two  acres  and  an  half  of  vetches.  Not  to 
mention  that  lucerne  is  a'  perennial  plant,  and 
vetches  are  annual  ;  which,  upon  the  whole,  makes 
a  new  difference  in  point  of  profit. 


Y  '  SECT, 
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SECT.  XI. 

A  Difficulty  in  Columella  explained,  when  he  fays, 
“  ‘that  one  Acre  (Jugerum)  of  Lucerne,  will 
maintain  three  Horfes  plentifully  the  whole  Tear.1' 

I  Come  now  to  a  difficulty  which  always  has  em- 
barraffed  me.  It  is  remarked  with  confidence 
by  Columella  and  Palladius ,  That  afingle  acre  of  lu¬ 
cerne  will  maintain  three  horfes  plentifully  the  whole 
year  round  :  Unum  jugerum  ejus  toto  anno  tribus 
equis  abunde  fufficit.  Now  the  Roman  acre,  or  ju¬ 
gerum,  (for  we  ought  rather  to  anglicize  the  Latin 
name)  was  one  third  lefs  than  an  EngUfh  acre.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  in  part  explained  the  difficulty  in  a 
note  to  page  30,  where  it  is  reprefented  that  the 
antient  Romans  performed  all  the  drudgery-work  of 
hufbandry  by  oxen,  and  not  horfes  :  And  that  &  ju¬ 
gerum  of  lucerne  would  hardly  maintain  two  large 
labouring  oxen  (by  their  own  account  of  feeding 
them)  throughout  the  whole  year.  For  Varro  tells 
us,  that  the  hufbandman  allowed  2olb.  of  lucerne- 
hay,  at  night  only,  *  to  a  working  ox.  Now  2olb. 
Of  lucerne-hay  amounted  to  80  lb.  weight,  when 
the  herbage  was  green. 

As  moft  writers  have  been  imitators  (or  tran- 
fcribers  rather)  one  from  another  in  matters  of  huf¬ 
bandry,  fo  of  courfe  no  one  has  ventured  to  contro¬ 
vert  thefe  affertions  of  Columella  and  Palladius ,  J 
but  admitted  them  implicitly  for  the  fpace  of  1700 
years.  Neverthelefs,  I  cannot  help  fufpe&ing  that 
the  Roman  authors  exaggerated  a  little ;  for  as  the 
methods  of  drilling,  tranfplanting,  and  horfe-hoe- 
ing  were  then  unknown,  (and  as  we  have  raifed 

greater 

*  De  Re  Ruftica,  edit.  Steph •  p.  23. 

-f*  De  Re  Ruft .  'Lib.  ii.  c.  2. 

J  De  Re  Rujt .  Lib.  iii.  Men/.  Aprih  tit.  6> 
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greater  crops  by  tliefe  means,  than  ever  we  raifed 
by  broad-calt  promifcuous  fowing,  even  in  Italy)  I 
cannot  eafily  induce  myfelf  to  believe,  that  three 
quarters  of  an  Englijh  acre  will  maintain  plentifully 
three  working  horfes  the  whole  year  round.  Nor 
do  I  imagine  it  can  be  done  either  in  France  or  Italy 
at  prefent.* 

*  l"he  ingenious  Hart  lib ,  in  more  exprefs  terms 
than  others,  revived  the  fame  affertion,  about  one 
hundred  years  ago  :  But  I  believe  fomething  may 
be  offered  in  his  excufe,  though  he  forefaw  no 
objection  to  a  feemingly  eftablifhed  truth,  and  con- 
fequently  never  guarded  againft  the  objection. 

This  author  (as  was  the  fafhion  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived)  took  mod:  of  his  notions  in  agricul¬ 
ture  from  the  Flemings ,  who  at  that  time  gave  the 
tone  of  husbandry  to  ail  Europe.  Now  a  Flemijh 
acre ,  or  gammat ,  may  perhaps  verify  his  affertion  to 
a  good  degree  :  For  the  gammat  contained  one  of 
our  acres  and  an  half \  being  fimilar  to  the  Irijh 
plantation  acre,  and  confifting  of  160  perches,  22 
feet,  fuperficial  meafure  in  every  fenfe. 

I  have  often  cOnfidered  how  far  it  is  poffible  to 
verify  this  affertion  of  the  antients,  even  upon  fup- 
pofition  that  the  Romans  laid  the  main  flrefs  of 
ploughing,  and  other  hard  labour,  upon  large  oxen, 
and  not  on  horfes ;  and  that  the  farmers  horfes  of 
thofe  days  were  generally  fmall  hackneys,  ufed 
more  for  riding  round  the  fields,  than  for  the  hea¬ 
vier  and  more  folid  drudgery  of  agriculture. 

Now,  according  to  my  ideas  and  experiments  in 
hufbandry,  that  perfon  mufc  be  an  excellent  mana¬ 
ger  who  can  keep  two  good  cart  or  coach  horfes,  all 
the  year  round,  upon  an  Englijh  acre  of  lucerne* 

Y  2  For 

*  Mr.  Milter  gives  me  countenance  in  this  opinion.  For, 
when  he  fays  that  one  acre  of  lucerne  will  keep  three  horfes 
the  whole  year,  he  cautioully  aifures  us,  <•'  That  he  makes  the 
report  upon  the  authority  of  foreigners.” 
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For  thefe  tv/o  horfes  will  confume  near  8olb.  weight 
of  preen  food  in  a  day  and  night  (with  feme  dry 
food  befides)  and  the  owner  likewife  muft  allot 
three  tuns  and  an  half  of  hay,  *  for  their  Vmter- 
fupport,  during  a  fpace  of  feven  months.  Now  it 
will  be  difficult  to  maintain  thefe  two  horfes  five 
months  with  green  lucerne,  and  fteal  one^  cutting 
(that  being  probably  the  bell  cutting  too)  for  mak¬ 
ing  hay.  [Nor  will  the  hay  then  be  fufficient,  ex- 
ceotmixt  with  ftraw,  as  recommended  elfewhere.f  ] 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  moll:  fealible 
way  of  juftifying  the  opinion  of  the  antients  is  to 
fat  a  large  heifer  of  the  Somerfet ,  Derby,  or  Lincoln - 
colnjhire  breed  (and  there  may  be  green  food  e- 
nough  to  anfwer  that  purpole)  at  the  fame  time 
you^maintain  your  horfes  with  daily  cuttings  of  lu¬ 
cerne  •,  and  then  expend  the  profit  anting  from  the 
fale  of  the  heifer,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  in  purchafing 
hay  for  winter. - - 

In  this  fenfe  a  fine  acre  of  lucerne  (our  acre  being 
one  fourth  larger  than  the  Rotnan )  may  be  brought 
to  verify,  or  nearly  verify,  the  affertion  of  Columella 
and  Palladius. 

M.  du  Hamel  has  approached  nearer  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  antients,  than  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
venture.  Queftionlefs,  he  had  better  fuccefs  in  his 
hufbandry-attempts,  and  confequently  better  rea- 
fons.  His  remark  is,  “  That  one  good  acre  pi  lu¬ 
cerne,  at  three  prime  cuttings  only,  is  fuperior  in 
quality  and  equal  in  quantity,  at  each  time  of  cut- 
tine-,  to  the  produce  of  two  acres  of  natural  grafs 

in  dry  meads :  Since  fuch  fields,  if  we  a&  like  pru¬ 
dent 

*  A  moll  ingenious  nobleman  of  great  rank  and  ftation,  who 
underflands  all ^ the  parts  of  agriculture  to  perfection,  has  been 
pleafed  to  difeourfe  with  me  upon  this  fubjeCt,  and  many  othei 
particulars  contained  in  the  prelent  ElTay ;  and,  after  a  compari- 
fon  of  his  calculations  with  mine,  the  quantity  here  fpecined 
feems  to  come  very  near  the  medium,  iuppofmg  horfes  to  have 
their  cuftomary  allowance  of  corn  at  the  lame  time. 

See  Sect,  xviithof  this  Essay. 
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dent  hufbandmen,  ought  never  to  be  mown  but 
once  a  year ;  consequently  one  good  acre  of  lucerne 
is  equal  to  fix  good  acres  of  common  pafture-lands  : 
. — - — And,  if  the  fame  comparifon  be  extended  to 
downs,  heaths,  and  commons,  which  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  produce  but  one  fourth  as  much  as  in* 
doled  paftures  tolerably  well  managed,  then  a  Tin¬ 
gle  acre  of  good  lucerne  is  as  twenty-four  to  one^  when 
compared  with  the  laft-mentioned  grounds.55 

SECT.  XII. 

Of  feeding  Horfes  with  Lucerne.  —  Lucerne  recommend¬ 
ed  to  our  Colonies. 

HORSES  fed  with  lucerne,  except  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  journeys,  or  other  hard  work,  will 
need  neither  oats  nor  beans ;  and  this  we  relate  from 
the  authority  of  M,  du  Hamel.  Nay,  thus  much  has 
been  obferved  in  England ,  that  no  food  makes  their 
coats  fo  'fmooth,  marbled,  and  well  coloured :  Be- 
fides,  the  good  effe&s  of  fuch  diet  will  appear  from 
their  livelinefs  and  brilknefs.  “  I  gave  my  horfes, 
at  the  fame  time,55  fays  the  French  author,  three 
bundles  of  hay,  each  excellent  in  its  kind  *,  but,  af¬ 
ter  repeated  trials,  the  well-judging  animals  have 
ever  given  the  preference  to  lucerne.  I  then  ftip- 
prefied  their  allowance  of  oats,  and  fed  them  with 
the  hay  of  this  plant,  chopped  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  cut  ftraw  for  horfes  in  Spain .  Since  that 
time,  my  coach-horfes  are  in  finer  order  than  they 
were  before,  and  have  acquired  iuch  ftrength  and 
fpirits,  that  it  is  eafier  to  make  them  move  with  ve¬ 
locity,  than  to  govern  them.55* 

Horfes,  at  firft ,  fmell  to  lucerne  very  cautioufiy, 
taking  it  fometimes  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  or 
fometimes  fooner;  and,  having  chewed  three  or  four 

Y  3  mouth- 

*  Traite  de  la  Cult,  des  Ferres ,  tom.  iv.  p.  523. 
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mouthfuls,  feem  to  foliicit  earneftly  for  more.  Some 
horfes  may  hefitate  longer,  but  they  all*  eat  it,  if  a 
fmall  parcel  is  laid  in  the  manger,  and  you  leave 
them  quiet  and  alone.  Nay,  even  the  fhieft  of  thefe 
creatures,  having  once  known  the  take  of  lucerne, 
eat  it  afterwards  very  freely.  But  any  delicious 
nourifhment,  though  healthy  in  itfeif,  may  prove 
unwholefome  and  dangerous,  if  given  to  cattle  in 
undue  quantities. f  Therefore,  when  a  large  horfe  firft 
feeds  on  green  lucerne,  increafe  his  allowance  gra¬ 
dually,  for  the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  from  ten  pounds 
a  day,  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  perhaps  forty  pounds: 
But,  as  we  pretend  to  no  degree  ot  fkill  in  feeding 
horfes,  except  for  the  purpoies  of  common  labour, 
it  may  be  more  proper  to  refer  their  each  day’s  al¬ 
lowance  to  the  determination  of  knowing  and  curi¬ 
ous  perfons,  who,  after  accurate  obfervation  upon  a 
certain  number  of  experiments,  will  eafily  difcover 
the  proper  middle  quantity  which  is  moll  conve¬ 
nient. 

Under  this  article,  other  precautions  are  to  be 
taken. 

Lucerne- grafs  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  at  certain  periodical  diftances,  to  fuch  horfes  as 
are  touched  in  their  wind.  J  —  In  which  cafes,  lu¬ 
cerne-hay  alfo  may  be  (lightly  moiftened  with  pure 
fweet  water.  —  Remember  alfo,  that  green  lucerne 

is 

*  I  have  never  yet  known  a  horfe  refufe  true  lucerne,  fooner 
or  later;  but  have  been  informed,  by  perfons  cf  credit  abroad, 
that  they  have  obferved  an  inllance  or  two,  where  horfes  have, 
continually  abflained  from  eating  it.  Such  very  rare  exceptions 
prove  little  or  nothing  againft  the  grand  general  rule.  Grami¬ 
nivorous  animals  may  have  their  wliimfies  and  antipathies,  as 
well  as  men  have  them.  I  have  often  obferved  cattle  to  be. very 
iantaftic  in  their  choice  of  food.  T  he  goat  has  the  appearance 
of  a  coarfe  glutton,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  is  the  moft  fafti- 
dious,  capricious,  epicure,  in  the  univerfe. 

t  Her oario  di  Caftore  Durante.  Fcgl.  in  Roma ,  15-85,  p. 

279.  .  .  .  :  .  V  * 

J  This  is  related  on  the  authority  of  the  late  M.  Ejma. 
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is  too  full  of  nourifhment  for  running-horfes,  except 
it  be  ufed  to  foil  them  early  in  the  fpring.  Lefier 
quantities  likewife  mull  be  given  to  fine  hunters  and 
faddle-horfes  than  to  coach,  poft-chaife,  or  cart 
horfes  :  As  the  former  are  of  fmaller  fize,  as  well  as 
of  a  more  delicate  habit  of  body. — And  again,  when 
horfes,  are  firft  fed  with  green  lucerne  in  fpring, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  from  them  a  little  blood. 
This  advice  feems  to  be  fuggeftedfby  no  lefs  perfons 
than  Pliny  and  Palladius :  And  the  reafons  affigned 
are,  that  fuch  food  is  flatulent,  and  increafes  blood, 
-f-  But  what  the  Roman  authors  juft  fuggefted  old 
De  Serres  confirms,  by  his  own  experience,  in  ex- 
prefs  terms.  J 

And  a  Swedijh  writer,  of  good  experience,  is  ftill 
more  explicit  upon  this  fubje£t.  Thofe,5’  fays 
he,  cc  that  would  feed  horfes,  kine,  and  fheep,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  fhould  give  them  a  fmall  portion 
of  food,  five  or  fix  times  a  day,  at  ftated  hours,  and 
not  at  three  times  only.  The  cattle  then  will  never 
be  fatiated,  but  eat  with  appetite,  and  make  no 
wafte.”  || 

Gentlemen  who  cultivate  lucerne  will  always  find 
it  moft  convenient  and  profitable  to  order  their  beft 
horfes  to  be  brought  into  the  liable  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  appoint  them  their  dividends 
for  the  day  parcelled  out  into  equal  portions; 
one  to  be  allowed  them  when  they  firft  come  in,  a 
fecond  at  mid-day,  and  a  third  at  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon  :  Permitting  them  to  remain  cool  and  quiet 
under  fhade,  and  fending  them  to  the  field  at  fix  in 
the  evenings,  where  they  may  fhift  for  themfplves 

Y  4  each 

f  Dari  non  ad  fatietatem  debet,  ne  deplere  fanguinem  necefTe 
fit.  Eiftor.  Natural.  Lib.  xviii.  c.  16.  <  '  , 

Prius  parcius  exhibenda  eft  novitas  pabuli ;  inflat  enim,  & 
znultum  fanguinem  creat.  DeReRuJl.  Lib.  v.  tit.  1. 

X  Theatre  d'Jgricult.  Lib.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  270.  fol. 

[}  Oeconomk  RuraU  Suedoife  a  Zurich,  1761. 
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each  night  in  fome  common  pafturage. — Their  con- 
drilling  all  day  in  the  liable,  during  the  violent  heats, 
will  free  them  from  the  vexation  of  flies,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  fkins  from  being  tanned,  or  fun-burnt. 
The  manure  they  thus  make  will  more  than  pay 
the  trouble  of  bringing  them  in ;  for  lucerne  clean- 
fes  their  bodies  furprizingly,  and  caufes  them  to 
difcharge  large  quantities  of  foul  urine,  *  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  abundance  of  litter  which  they  will 
foil,  trample,  and  moiften  in  one  day. 

An  horfe  will  eat  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  of 
lucerne  and  glean  up  every  fprig,  in  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour.  He  then  ufually  lies  down  and 
ileeps. 

Thus  much  might  fuffice  for  the  prefent  fedtion; 
but  having  fpoken  fo  largely,  and  that  from  expe¬ 
rience,  of  the  fuperior  excellency  of  lucerne  as  a 
food  for  cattle,  and  the  advantages  which  arife  from 
the  culture  of  this  vegetable ;  let  it  be  permitted 
me  to  recommend,  with  fame  degree  of  earneftnefs, 
the  care  and  culture  of  the  fome  vegetable  to  all  our 
colonies,  and  efpecially  to  fuch  as  are  fituated  in 
warm  climates,  where  green  herbage  is  fcarce  either 
for  feeding,  or  fatting  cattle  ;  and  fo  much  the  ra¬ 
ther,  as  the  plant,  here  fpoken  of,  is  known  to  prof- 
per  extremely  well  in  Peru ,  Mexico ,  and  countries 
adjacent*  from  feeds  that  had  been  carried  thither 
by  the  natives  of  Old  Spain :  And  highly  ufeful  it  is 
found  to  be  in  fuch  hot  climates,  where  the  natural 
foil  hardly  produces  any  common  herbage  fit  for  cat¬ 
tle  to  feed  on,  the  ordinary  grafs  being  of  the  Javan- 
nah  kind,  immoderately  long,  dry  at  bottom,  and 
rotten.  On  this  account  the  hufbandman  brings 
green  lucerne  every  day  into  Lima7  §iuito7  and  other 

cities  , 

*  tc  1  he  urine  of  an  horfe  will  be  more  powerful  in  manure, 
than  the  dung  of  the  fame  creature,  except  it  be  preferred  in  a 
piojft  maded  compo^t-dunghil.,, 

G.  P/. ttes, 
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cities ;  and  thus  the  town’s-folks  fupply  their  horfes, 
cows,  &V. 

This  therefore  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  plant 
capable  of  thriving  in  moft  foils  and  fituations  from 
the  equator  almoft  to  the  poles ;  fo  that,  upon  the 
whole,  one  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  fort  of 
univerfal  grower :  A  free  citizen  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  known  world. 

If  we  caft  our  eyes  on  Jamaica  *  and  Barbadoes , 
lucerne  might  be  found  to  be  more  ufeful  (in  the 
laft  named  illand  efpecially)  than  in  any  other  of  our 
Englijh  colonies  •,  land  being  fcarce  there,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  numerous,  and  food  for  cattle  much  wanted, 
as  well  as  flefh-meat  for  man.  Of  courfe  the  two 
defiderata ,  in  that  iiland,  are  an  augmentation  of 
pafturage  and  an  increafe  of  animal  food.  It  is 
true,  the  few  'weak  attempts  hitherto  made  for 
railing  lucerne  have  mifcarried,  merely  becaufe  they 
were  weak,  indolent,  and  injudicious ;  but  ah  abufu 
ad  ufum  non  valet  confequentia.  I  Ihould  not  blame 
our  colonifts  fo  lharply,  if  what  I  fay  were  not 
grounded  upon  the  authority  of  perfons  well  (killed 
in  agriculture,  who  have  lived  in  Barbadoes . — Let 

O  7  1 


*  I  cannot  learn  that  any  attempts  have  been  hitherto  made  to 
cultivate  lucerne  or  fainfoin  in  Jacnaica ,  though  good  grafs-fields 
are  much  wanted  in  that  iiland,  and  bring  the  owner  great  pro¬ 
fit.  The  inhabitants  have  only  cultivated  two  improved grajfes ; 
the  larger  panic,  a  native  of  the  country,  and  indeed  of  mod  coun¬ 
tries,  (erroneouily  there  called  Scotch  grafs)  and  a  fpecies  of  poly¬ 
gonum,  or  knot-grafs ,  which  was  firft  brought  thither  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea.  This  vegetable,  which  affords  good  food  to  all 
cattle,  but  excellent  food  for  fheep,  is  well  known  to  feme  cu¬ 
rious  cultivators  in  England,  being  a  fmaller  fpecies  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Maddi ngt on- grafs ,  which  flourifhes  in  one  particular  fpot, 
between  Warmijler  and  Ambrojhury,  in  Wiltjhire .  It  grows  in  Ja¬ 
maica  almoft  as  faft  as  tranfplanted  lucerne  does  with  us,  and  is 
reckoned  near  Kingjlon  to  be  worth  fo  much  per  acre,  that  I  dare 
not  venture  to  print  the  after tion.  (See  Dr.  Pair,  Browne's 
tiijl  of  Jam.  p.  I  33-) 

Broad-clover  feeds  were  carried  thither  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  grew  extremely  well. 
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the  culture  of  the  plant  in  queflion  only  be  manage 
ed,  according  to  the  local  directions  given  in  the  laff 
paragraph  upon  this  fubjedl: ;  and  then  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  lucerne’s  profpering  in  this  ifland  is  at  leaft 
as  ten  to  one  :  And  furely  the  cultivation  of  lucerne 
is  of  vaft  confequence  to  any  populous  country, 
when  ten  thoufand  acres  may  be  made  equal  to 
•  thirty  thoufand,  and  the  land  to  realize  thole  thirty 
thoufand  acres  (in  meafurementj  is  not  to  be  had. 

From  what  caufes  then  have  our  Barbadoes  colo- 
nifts  mifcarried?  Probably  from  an  ignorance  of 
lucerne-culture  in  general :  Or  through  a  remifihefs 
in  deilroying  weeds.  We  may  conclude  like  wife, 
that  the  fields  were  not  fufficiently  pulverized  to  a 
certain  depth,  nor  the  intervals  between  the  rows 
properly  hoed,  efpecially  in  hummer.  For  fuch 
practice  would  have  kept  the  roots  cool  during 
clrowth  and  burning  heats,  (efpecially  in  the  firft 
and  fecond  years,  when  fuch  danger  is  moil  to  be 
apprehended  *.)  The  roots  alfo  would  have  found 
freer  room  to  expand  themfelves;  and,  as  they  had 
gained  ground,  the  branches  would  have  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  dfaw  more  nourifhment  from  the  influence 
of  the  atmofphere.  All  thefe  circumitances  com¬ 
bined  m£y,  I  think,  account  for  the  accidents 
abovementioned. — Nay  perhaps  (for  I  forgot  to  in¬ 
form  myfelf  in  that  particular)  the  lucerne-feed 
might  be  Town  broad -calf  way  in  the  manner  of 
clover,  no  other  grain  of  a  quicker  growth  being 
mixed  with  it,  in  order  to  keep  the  young  lucerne 
cool  and  fhady :  W  hich  practice  would  have  been  as 
proper  in  Barbadoes ,  as  it  is  abfurd  in  England. 

This  example  may  convince  the  reader  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  mifcarry  through  wilfulnefs,  felf- 
confidence,  or  weaknefs,  in  making  any  new,  ufe- 
ful  experiments  of  hufbandry.'  The  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood 

*  Obferve  here,  that  the  author  is  only  (peaking  of  very  hot 
toun  tries. 
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bourhood  is  difmayed  at  lead;  for  half  a  century : 
And  of  this  I  could  give  almoft  as  many  inftances 
as  there  are  counties  in  our  kingdom. 

Neglect  therefore,  as  to  weeding  and  hoeing, 
and  want  of  attention  to  local  circumftances,  pro¬ 
duced  this  mifcarriage  in  Barbadoes.  It  will  be  in 
vain  to  alledge,  that  drowth  and  heats  killed  the 
lucerne.  If  fuch  were  the  cafe,  why  Ihould  it  flou- 
rifh  even  in  hotter  places  ?  And,  as  for  England ,  I 
can  fafely  fay,  from  feven  years  experience,  that  I 
never  faw  an  indifpenfable  neceffity  for  watering 
lucerne,  except  the  firft  fortnight  after  tranfplant- 
ing,  in  cafe  an  extraordinary  drowth  fupervened. 

Let  me  alfo  obferve  here  relatively ,  and  by  way 
of  exception  to  my  general  direftions,  that  cutting 
the  tap-root  may  be  an  improper  practice,  in  any^ 
country  which  is  lituated  within  twenty  degrees  of 
the  equator.  Therefore,  in  fuch  places,  I  would 
prefer  lowing  the  lucerne  in  drills  without  ever  dif- 
turbing  or  amputating  the  tap-root,  and  tnat  for 
reafons  too  obvious  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  as  the 
roots  ought  to  be  kept  cool,  and  penetrate  as 

deeply  as  they  can.  .  . 

Having  fpoken  thus  of  the  Weft-Indies ,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  conclude,  that  the  Spanijh  inhabitants  make 
the  fame  ufe  of  fainfoin  (or  at  lealt  they  ought)  as 
they  do  of  lucerne :  Of  which  former  vegetable 
Old  Spain  has  fupplied  them  with  a  very  excellent 
fort ;  but,  at  prefent,  I  cannot  fpecify  the  name  it 
bears  in  Spain ,  for  the  memorandum  fent  me  con¬ 
cerning  it  is  miliaid.  The  culture  of  this  plant 
like  wife  deferves  to  be  recommended  ftrongly  to 
our  colonies. 


S  E  C  T. 


SECT.  XIII. 

Of  fatting  Cattle  zvitb  Lucerne . 

LUCERNE  may  prove  of  Angular  fervice  to 
any  populous,  manufacturing  kingdom,  in 
fatting  oxen,  cows,  heifers,  and  perhaps  fheep  and 
deer :  For  cattle,  fed  with  this  grafs,  may  be  made 
fit  for  fale  more  expeditioufly,  as  well  as  earlier  in 
the  year,  than  the  farmer,  according  to  the  old  huf- 
bandry,  can  bring  them  to  market  *,  fince  it  is 
very  eafy  to  begin  fatting  with  lucerne  in  the  end 
of  April,  and  finifli  about  the  middle  of  harveft, 
when  medt  bears  an  high  price. 

When  you  fat  thefe  creatures,  remember  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  gentle  degrees,  in  a  manner  more  cautious, 
if  pofFible,  than  has  been  recommended  in  feeding 
horfes.  Nor  fhould  you  omit  taking  away  from 
each  beaft  a  little  blood.  After  certain  trials  and 
obfervations,  you  may  venture  to  give  a  large  ox 
40  lb.  of  green  lucerne  each  day,  and  perhaps 
more  *.  Meanwhile  the  fatting  cattle  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  range  in  a  fpare-field,  v/here  they  may 
glean  moderate  pafture,  as  before-mentioned,  when 
we  fpoke  of  horfes.  Befides  air,  motion,  and  cool- 
nefs  are  conducive  to  health,  and  promote  an  ap¬ 
petite  in  cattle,  efpecially  at  the  time  of  the  year 
when  they  are  fattened  in  this  manner.— As  to  the 
quantities  that  are  to  be  given  to  fatting  cattle,  I 
rather  fhew  what  may  be  done,  than  how  it  is  to  be 
done, — But  time,  experience,  and  more  judicious 
obfervations,  than  what  are  here  laid  down,  will 
bring  thefe  points  to  a  greater  degree  of  certainty 
than  I  can  pretend  to  $  for  the  experiment  can  ne¬ 
ver 

*  « 

*  The  antient  Romans  allowed  2olb.  of  lucerne-hay  at  night 
to  a  large  labouring  ox,  that  was  not  fatting. 

Cato  ds  Re  Rug.  p.  23.  edit.  Sieyh.  1543*- 
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ver  be  truly  made  till  thirty  or  forty  head  of  cattle 
fnall  be  fatted  with  lucerne  at  one  time,  and  under 

one  infpedor.  (  .  , 

It  is  a  favourable  circumftance  in  fatting  cattle 
with  lucerne,  that  fuch  cattle  may  be  purchafed  in 
fpring  (though,  if  bred  on  the  eftate,  the  profits 
will  be  greater)  and  cleared  from  the  fields,  or,  in 
other  words,  configned  to  the  fhambles,  about  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  :  So  that  they  will  create  no  trouble  nor 
inconvenience  at  winter,  when  the  hufbandman  is 
moft  troubled  and  diftreffed  to  find  fupport  for 
his  herds  and  flocks. 

The  convenience ,  as  well  as  excellency  of  lucerne- 
food,  is  another  argument  flrongly  pleading  in  its 
favour  ;  for  it  may,  be  obferved,  that  hardly  a 
weed  will  be  found  m  a  large  quantity  of  herbage. 
— That  not  a  fprig  will  be  wafted.— That  nothing 

is  bruifed,  half-bitten,  foiled,  or  breathed  on. - 

That  the  cattle,  in  effed,  have  a  frefti  field  every 
day. — And  thus  one  acre  may  ftand  in  the  place  of 
feveral  acres  of  common  grafs  that  are  carelefsly  * 
grazed  and  trampled  by  feeding  beafts.-~Add^  to 
this,  that  there  will  be  no  great  need  of  looking 
out  for  a  change  of  pafture,  ilnce  the  lucerne-food 
will  be  equally  young,  good,  and  frefn  for  five 
months,  as  every  cutting  is  in  effed  the  fame  thing 

to  them  as  a  new  field  each  day. - And  thus  the 

cattle,  which  eat  it,  are  not  liable  to  become  deli¬ 
cate  and  whimfical  in  their  choice  of  food,  which 
ufually  happens  in  the  common  way,  when  they 
are  half  fat :  And  then  the  hufbandman  is  often 
diftreffed,  not  knowing  where  to  find  a  frefh  fup- 
ply  ^  till,  at  length,  being  quite  chagrined  and  out 
of  temper,  he  turns  them  over  to  another  year : 

- - Ibi  omnis 

Effufus  labor . 
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V ota  jacenty  longique  per  it  labor  irritus  ami. 

Ovid.  Met. 

Again,  there  will  be  little  to  fear  from  fummer- 
droughts  :  For,  when  the  neighbouring  fields  of 
common  grafs  are  {tinted  in  growth  and  half  parch¬ 
ed  up,  there  will  be  fcarce  any  vifible  alteration  in 
the  flouriihing  ftate  of  tranfplanted  lucerne,  provided 
it  be  refrelhed  with  an  hoe-ploughing.  In  proof 
whereof,  in  the  year  1758,  a  fine  crop  was  cut  af¬ 
ter  twenty-one  days  growth,  during  the  burning 
heats  of  fummer,  though  no  rain  had  fallen  fince 
the  laft  cutting. 

Beeves  and  kine  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  this 
green  food :  For  in  meadows  fown  with  perennial 
German  clover  and  hop- trefoil  (than  which  few 
plants  are  more  delicious  to  cattle)  they  will  trot 
immediately  to  their  feeder,  whenever  he  comes 
near  them  with  a  burthen  of  lucerne. — But  ftill  re¬ 
member ,  that  kine ,  &c.  always  prefer  fuch  lucerne  as 
has  been  cut  a  day  or  two ,  and  flood  twenty-four ,  or 
forty-eight  hours y  in  a  dry\  fhady  place  *, 

We 

*  The  old  French  writers  feem  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
truth  of  what  is  here  obferved  :  “  Ne  donnez  a  ce  beftaile  [la 
bouine]  que  de  luzerne  feche,  encores  moderement.” 

De  Serres;  Theatr.  F  Agricult.  fol.  1600.  p.  270. 

Again,,  lucerne  mull  be  given  with  more  caution  to  conus  than 
horfes ,  for  the  latter  purge  greatly  by  urine  upon  ftrft  eating  it, 
and  afterwards  in  about  ten  days  begin  to  grow  fat. 

Idem,  p.  171. 

Near  fifty  years  before  De  Serres  communicated  his  hufbandry- 
obfervations  to  the  public,  Agojlino  Gallo ,  a  nobleman  of  Brefciay 
remarked,  that,  though  cattle  eat  green,  frefh  lucerne  with  the 
greateft  pleafure  and  avidity  imaginable,  yet  ftill  it  was  the  moft 
prudent  management  to  leave  it  to  perfpire  and  dry  twenty-four 
hours  at  leaft  after  cutting ;  fince,  in  cafe  fuch  precaution  be  taken, 
it  will  not  injure  cattle,  as  frelh  clover  and  trefoils  are  found  to 

do ; 
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We  make  no  doubt  but  fows  and  pigs  may  be 
brought  into  extraordinary  good  plight  by  being 
fed  with  green  lucerne,  but,  having  never  made 
the  experiment,  fhall  refer  the  reader  to  his  own 
obfervations. — Nor  have  we  much  to  fay  concerning 
feeding  and  fatting  fheep  with  green  or  dried  lu¬ 
cerne,  partly  becaufe  we  took  this  article  pro  con- 
fejfo ,  as  all  writers,  antient  and  modern,  agree  that 
no  one  plant  is  fo  acceptable  to  them,  or  fo  nourifli- 
ing.  Thus  much  I  know  from  my  own  experience, 
that  fheep  will  eat  lucerne  green  or  cured,  when 
they  refule  every  fort  of  food  befides  j  nor  can 
there  be  a  better  prefervative,  when  the  rot  begins 
to  threaten,  than  to  give  them  green  lucerne  mixt 
with  a  little  buck-bean,  *  or  lucerne-hay  moiften- 
ed  with  frefh  brine. 

Under  this  article  we  fhall  only  add,  that,  when 
oxen  or  heifers  are  fed  for  the  butcher  with  lucerne, 
that  the  fat  will  fpread  itfelf  like  veins  in  marble 
thro’  the  lean  flefh,  which  many  travellers  have  ob- 
ferved  in  the  famous  mutton  near  Montpelier ,  called 
mouton  de  gauge  \  both  which  circumffances  proceed 
from  a  fimilar  caufe.  The  beeves  eat  lucerne,  and 
the  fheep  feed  on  a  wild  fweet-fcented  rofema'ry. 

SECT. 

do.  “  Anzi  die  ordinarimente  la  mangiano  piu  volontieri  verde, 
ma  bifogna  darliela  dopo  un  giorno  che  e  tagliata,  perdoche 
potrebbono  patire  per  la  troppa  morbidezza  die  e  in  lei,  quan- 
do  la  mangiaflero  frefca  et  non  paiTa.  Ma  dandola  al  modo  det- 
to,  non  fculda,  ne  ofFende  gli  animali,  come  fa  il  trifoglio,  &  al- 
tre  herbe  frefche,  anzi  li  mantiene  fani  et  gagliardi.” 

Giornata  Ilda  della  Medica,  p.  37. 

*  Tlie  marjh-trefoil ,  commonly  called  buck-bean ,  is  a  plant  of  an 
unfavoury  taile  :  And  iheep,  when  found  and  in  health, always  a- 
void  eating  it ;  but,  when  the  fymptoms  of  the  rot  begin  to  attack 
them,  they  fearch  for  it  by  inftind,  and  devour  it  greedily. 
Where  fuch  Iheep  are  pailured,  no  buck-bean  is  to  be  found,  for 
in  a  week  or  two  they  devour  it  all.  Might  it  not  be  prudent, 
therefore,  in  hulbandmen  who  keep  large  flocks,  to  cultivate  an 
acre  of  thefe  plants  in  fome  morally  ground,  which  otherwife 
would  not  yield  them  two  (hillings  the  acre  ?  Some  might  be  cut 

up 
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SECT.  XIV. 

I  \ 

Fhe  early  Appearance  of  Lucerne. 


|  E  S I D  E  S  the  fuperior  goodnefs  of  lucerne  as 
XJ  food  for  cattle,  its  early  appearance  is  another 
particular  advantage;  for  it  comes  in  ufe  long  be¬ 
fore  all  common  graifes,  *  and  even  fix  or  feven 
weeks  before  broad-clover  or  winter- vetches  ;-j-and  at 
the  fame  time  continues  much,  longer  than  the 
common  graifes  :  Being  young  and  blooming. 


- Ubi  verna  novis  expirat  purpura  pratis . 

which  makes  it  more  defirable,  not  only  as  a  need¬ 
ful  fupport  of  cattle,  but  for  foiling  running-horfes, 
hunters,  and  road-horfes.  In  confirmation  of  this 
plant’s  forward  growth,  it  was  obferved,  February  10,  ‘ 
1760,  (though  an  uncommonly  fevere  froft  had 
happened  fome  weeks  before)  that  the  lucerne- 
fhoots  meafured  five  inches  in  height,  the  common 
grafs  not  having  then  moved ;  and,  by  March  the 

17th 

up  green  for  unfound  foeep,  and  given  them  with  lucerne,  as 
cccafion  requires  ;  and  fome  might  be  made  into  hay,  and  mix¬ 
ed  with  their  fodder.— -I  cannot  remember  that  this  advice  has 
been  given  by  any  hufbandry-writer. 

*  The  earlieft  fpring-grafs,  in  England ,  is  what  our  fore-fa¬ 
thers  called prhn-grafs  ( gramen  <vsrnum,  Raii  &  Merretii  in  Pino - 
cath.  Thus  they  faid  prim-rofe ,  inftead  of  <vernal  rofe.)  This  is 
one  of  the  molt  valuable  graffes,  on  account  of  its  good  ta&e  and 
early  appearance  :  It  is  no  where  cultivated  at  prefent ;  nay, 
the  very  name  of  it  is  forgotten. 

Chaucer  feems  to  have  known  it  in  its  Flower  and  the  Leaf, 
and  defcribes  it  in  language  not  unworthy  of  the  beft  modern 
poet : 

^0  email,  To  tfjfcfe,  fo  fo  fmli  of  Ijnz. 

b  ^W^-vetches  are  fo  called,  becaufo,  beingfovvn  in  autumn, 
they  pafs  thro’  all  the  winter’s  feverity,  and  are  larger,  ilronger, 
and  fooner  ripe  than  vetches  fown  in  'March  ;  which  ufually  bear 
the  name  offpring- vetches.— -It  is  thought  they  are  the  fame  fa¬ 
cies  of  vetches. 
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17th,  the  ftalks  meafured  fourteen  inches.  April 
the  9  th,  the  whole  plantation  was  cut,  being  arri¬ 
ved  to  full  maturity. 

But  what  was  taken  notice  of,  January  17,  1761, 
was  more  furprizing ;  for  fome  ftalks  of  a  lucerne- 
root  (that  were  not  vifible,  October  the  10th,  1760) 
were  then  cut,  which  meafured  four  lines  of  an 
inch  round,  and  were  nine  inches  high  ; — of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  very  weighty.  Another  plant 
the  fame  winter  was  cut  twice  (about  four  inches 
high  each  time)  to  make  fome  experiments  on  lu¬ 
cerne-tea.  February  the  27th,  it  was  meafured  and 
cut  again,  and  the  ftalks  were  then  feven  inches 
high.  May  the  20th,  it  was  cut  a  fourth  time,  be¬ 
ing  feven  inches  and  an  half  in  height.  This  was 
done  to  make  trial,  upon  cutting  a  lucerne-plant  as 
often  as  one  pleafed  in  winter,  whether  it  were  pof- 
fible  by  fo  doing  to  check  and  kill  it :  But  the  e- 
vent  proved  otherwife. 

SECT.  XV. 

Franjplanted  hue  erne  'preferred.— Sketch  of  a  Parallel 
between  Lucerne  and  Sainfoin . 

AS  lucerne  is  the  firft  of  ail  improved  graftes, 
fo  trqnfplanted  lucerne  greatly  exceeds  that 
which  is  raifed  in  the  common  way  like  clover ;  for 
each  plant  arrives  to  the  due  perfection  of  its  na¬ 
ture,  having  fpace  to  be  produced  at  large,  and  air 
and  funfhine  to  render  it  more  wholefome  and  palat¬ 
able.  Befides,  in  this  method  of  culture,  you  will 
rarely  difcover  any  yellow  or  fickly  leaves ;  which 
happens  too  frequently,  when  lucerne  is  fown,  like 
clover-feeds,  with  fpring-corn. 

Lucerne  exceeds  fainfoin  in  all  refpefls,  fuch  as 
fize,  luxuriance  of  growth,  frequent  cuttings,  rich 
tafte,  and  high  nourifhment :  But  this  is  fpoken  of 

Z  fain- 
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fainfoin,  as  it  is  now  cultivated  by  the  Englifh  huf- 
bandmen,  and  ufually  Town  with  oats,  barley,  and 
fome  mixture  of  common  grafs-feeds. — Therefore, 
of  courfe,  ft)  long  as  fainfoin  is  thus  railed,  there  is 
no  drawing  any  well-grounded  parallell  between 
that  and  tranfplanted  lucerne  :  For,  befides  the  ad¬ 
vantages  above-mentioned,  the  (talks  of  the  latter 
are  rarely  more  than  a  month  old,  and  perhaps  full  as 
fweet  and  noiirilhing  as  the  leaves  ;  but  the  ftalks  of 
the  former  are  hard  and  woody,  being  fown  ufually 
in  fpring,  and  not  fit  to  cut  for  hay  till  June  twelve¬ 
months  ;  and,  if  it  be  mown  a  fecond  time  in  Sep¬ 
tember^  then  there  is  danger  of  impoverishing  the 
crops ;  for  manures  cannot  eafily  refrefh  roots, 
which,  when  not  fhortened  by  art,  ftrike  down  in¬ 
to  the  earth  ten  or  twelve  perpendicular  feet. 

True  it  is  we  have  made  fome  obfervations  on 
tranfplanted  fainfoin,  but  have  not  acquired  experi¬ 
ence  enough  to  fpeak  to  the  purpofe.  Neverthelefs, 
this  plant,  managed  like  lucerne,  may  produce  as 
large  a  return  in  quantity,  but  lefs  valuable  (though 
highly  valuable)  in  point  of  nourifhment  and  rich 
tafte.  We  thought  it  proper  to  make  this  obferva- 
tion,  as  fome  people  may  prefer  fainfoin  to  lucerne : 
And,  if  that  be  the  cafe,  it  is  quite  needlefs  to  fay 
more,  fince  they  both  like  the  fame  foil,  fun-fhine, 
expofure,  and  culture. 

In  confirmation  of  the  large  returns  made  by 
fainfoin,  M.  de  'Chateauvieux  allures  us,  that  he 
cut,  in  the  year  1756,  from  a  field  which  had  not 
been  manured  fince  1749,  two  crops  of  tranfplanted 
fainfoin,  which  weighed  green  at  the  rate  of  about 
eight  tuns  an  acre  each  time. 

Neverthelefs,  it  is  fome  difadvantage  to  fainfoin, 
that  the  ftalks  are  weak  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of 
lucerne,  fo  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  mown  ; 
and  the  branches,  often  drooping  and  lying  on  the 
ground,  contract  a  mouldy  putrified  tafte.  Rats 
3,  and 
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and  field-mice  *  make  great  depredations  on  its 
roots,  but  rarely  touch  thofe  of  lucerne,  tho’  two 
fields,  one  of  each  fort,  may  chance  to  join. 

In  fome  few  points,  but  in  one  particularly,  the 
parallel  between  fainfoin  and  lucerne  agrees  ex¬ 
tremely  well  *,  for  both  of  them  thrive  (lowly,  when 
grazed  and  trampled  :  Yet  the  heavy  tread  of  large 
cattle  is  not  fo  hurtful  to  them,  as  the  clofe  nib¬ 
bling  of  fheep. 

».  '  x  r  4  i  '  •  '  .»  v 

SECT.  XVI. 

I3 he  revived  Practice  of  harrowing  Lucerne  examined \ 

AN  attempt  has  been  made  lately  in  England  to 
cultivate  lucerne,  in  the  manner  fome  of  the 
Roman  hufbandmen  cultivated  it  in  the  times  of  Co- 
lumetta  •,  and  I  the  rather  chufe  to  examine  this  point, 
as  I  have  always  had  a  defire  to  make  lucerne  ufe- 
ful  (if  that  be  pofiible)  to  the  common  farmer,  who 
has  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  employ  himfelf 
in  correft  and  accurate  hufbandry.  I  have  already 
recounted  my  own  ill  fuccefs  in  an  attempt  for  that 
purpofe,  having  fown  lucerne,  as  clover  feeds  are 
ufuallv  fown,  when  we  have  a  mind  to  turn  an  ara- 
ble  field  into  pafturage. 

The  antient  Romans  had  two  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  lucerne:  One  in  detail  (upon  which  principle 
this  Eflfay  is  pardy  founded)  and  one  of  a  more  com¬ 
pendious  nature.  For  the  hufbandmen  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  would  (if  it  be  pofiible)  gain  a  great  deal  with 

Z  2  very 

*  LaPluche ,  author  of  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature ,  tells  us  that 
thefe  little  animals  are  very  pompous  architects,  for  their  houfb 
con  fills  of  a  chamber,  ante-chamber,  and  (lore-room. 

Field-mice ,  in  French ,  midots .  The  French  alfo  in  fome  pro¬ 
vinces  call  grub-nvorms  mulcts  :  (See  Section  xxxi.)  but  the 
writer  here  cited  feems  to  mean  field-mice,  as  he  joins  them  with 
rats.  Exper.furla  Noun  Cult.  tom.  vi.  p.  155. 
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very  little  trouble :  Which  Providence,  in  general, 
items  to  have  denied  us  for  the .  jufteft  reaforis  ima¬ 
ginable. 

fi.)  The eftablifhed  pradtice,  among  the  antient 
Roman  cultivators*  was  the  firft  of  the  two  above- 
mentioned.  They  threw  up  the  field  in  beds*  ten 
feet  wide  and  fifty  long,  with  paths  between  each- 
bed*  in  every  fenfe :  That  the  hoers  might  have 
accefs  to  the  lucerne  without  mangling  it,  or  tram¬ 
pling  it.  Refides,  by  throwing  up  part  of  the  earth 
out  of  the  paths,  they  made  the  beds  fomewhat  el¬ 
liptical,  and  obtained  a  freer  air,  for  the  plants. 

(2.)  The  fecond  pradtice,  among  the  antient  Rod¬ 
man  cultivators,  aimed  to  reach  the  point  deftgned 
by  a  Jhorter  cut ,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  life  of 
the  hufbandman’s  language.  Inftead  of  hand-weed- 
ings,  hoeings,  diggings,  &c\  in  the  2d  year  they 
harrowed  it  boldly,  but  not  rafhly ;  this  operation 
was  followed  by  a  lighter  harrowing  1  After  which 
the  weeds  torn  up  were  to  be  raked  off.  This 
difcipline  was  uled  annually,  or  oftener,  as  occafion 
required  *  And,  concerning  which,  I  fhall  fpeak 
more  at  large,  before  I  conclude  this  fedtion. 

That  fuch  pradtice  often  fucceeded  among  the 
Romans ,  more  or  lefs,  is  inconteftably  true :  But, 
in  matters  of  agriculture,  there  is  no  drawing  an 
abfolutely  conciufive  argument  from  Italy  to  Eng¬ 
land :  And  for  this  feveral  cogent  reafons  have  been 
affigned  in  the  52b  page  of  our  ElTay.  —  That  the 
preient  Italians  harrow  lucerne,  inftead  of  keeping 
it  clean,  and  dividing  the  earth,  fome  other  way,  is 
more  than  I  remember.  If  they  harrow  it,  I  think 
the  circumftance  would  not  have  eicaped  my  no¬ 
tice :  But,  to  fpeak  plainly,  the  culture  of  lucerne 
has  declined  in  that  country  for  an  hundred  years 
paft,  and  upwards. 

Certain  it  is,  that  we  cannot  always  argue  fafely  in 
matters  of  hulbandry  from  Italy  to  England.  And 

there- 
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therefore,  out  of  numberlefs  inftances,  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  at  prefent,  that  Italian  weeds,  in  general,  are 
more  of  the  annual  than  perennial  kind  :  (Which  ufu- 
ally  happens  in  the  warmer  clinlate.)  Of  courfe,  the 
roots  of  the  former ,  which  are  placed  at  a  (hallower 
depth  in  the  ground,  are  more  eafily  diflodged  than 
the  roots  of  the  latter ;  nor  are  they,  in  their  own 
nature,  fo  hardy  and  obftinate.*  Hence  it  happens, 
that  a  flight  harrowing  (or  a  fcratching  rather)  may 
■avail  more  in  Italian ,  than  in  Englijh  fields. 

A  Angle  fibre  of  a perennial  weed,  if  it  be  left  be¬ 
hind  in  the  ground,  will  prove  a  formidable  enemy 
the  year  enfuing ;  fo  that  harrowing  can  never  make 
the  havoc  with  perennial  weeds  as  it  does  with  an¬ 
nual  ones  :  Efpecially  in  a  country  like  ours,  that 
has  ufually  moiflure  and  fhade  enough  to  cherifh 
the  young  fibre  in  its  tender  Hate,  when  it  is  left 
difinantled  from  the  parent-root. 

I  may  add  farther,  that  the  fettled  fummer- 
drowths  and  burning  gleams  of  fun  flnne  in  Italy 
deftroy  the  roots  of  a  weed  torn  up,  and  expofed 
naked  to  the  air  many  days  (I  might  fay  weeks) 
fooner,  than  a  weed  of  the  fame  fpecies  would  be  de- 
Tlroyed  in  England  with  the  fame  treatment. 

Thefe  apprehenfions  made  me  diffident  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  revive  the  pra&ice  of  harrowing  lucerne , 
in  the  manner  the  antient  Romans  harrowed  it,  A 
childifh  pafiage  likewife  in  Columella^f  and  other 
hufbandmen  among  the  antients,  was  another  rea¬ 
son  why  I  never  ventured  to  make  the  experiment. 
£C  Let  the  teeth  of  your  harrow,”  fay  they,  44  be 
made  of  wood,  for  iron  is  hurtful  to  lucerne.” 

Z  3  Never- 

*  T  cannot  find  that  the  old  Romans  ever  Towed  lucerne  with 
£pring-corn  (though  their  country  was  lefs  weedy  than  ours)  nor 
with  lupines,  vetches,  fenugreek.  Tweet  melilot,  tic. 

f  Be  Re  Rufi.  Lib.  ii.  c.  n.  See  Pliny's  Nai*  Rifi ,  Lib* 
xviii.  c.  16.  And  Palladium  Lib.  iii.  tit,  6* 
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Neverthelefs,  I  am  informed,  that  an  ingenious 
cultivator  near  London *  has  ventured  upon  an  at¬ 
tempt  which  I  had  not  courage  to  undertake,  hav¬ 
ing  revived  this  pradtice  of  the  old  Romans  in  our 
country,  and,  as  I  am  told,  with  a  good  profpedt 
of  fuccefs. 

Whether  his  method  be  the  bed  and  mod  effica¬ 
cious  way  of  managing  lucerne  is  not  the  queftion  : 
The  point  I  always  wifhed  for  was  to  enable  the 
farmer,  by  any  compendious  method,  to  extradl 
fome  profit  from  lucerne. 

The  practice  revived  by  this  cultivator,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  to  me,  is 
to  allow  five  pounds  of  feed  (when  lucerne  is  fown 
with  barley)  to  an  acre  j  and  fourteen  f  pounds  of 

feed, 

*  Mr.  Rocque. 

•f  The  pra&ice  of  the  old  Romans  was  to  allow  near  40  pounds 
of  lucerne-feed  to  as  much  land  as  is  equivalent  to  an  Englijh 
acre.  The  directions  given  are  remarkable  :  Ut  fingnli  cyathi 
Jeminis  locum  cccupent  X  pedum  longum ,  &  V  latum.  And  I  am 
the  rather  inclined  to  think  this  computation  of  mine  a  juft  one, 
as  we  agree  with  them  (the  antients)  in  the  quantities  they  pre- 
fcribedin  fowing  wheat,  barley,  and  pea {t.'—Agoflino  Gallo  tells 
us,  about  the  year  1  550,  that  the  Italians  allowed,  in  his  time, 
ire  oncie  per  ia<vola  :  And  I  believe  he  means  three  ounces  Troy- 
weight,  But,  without  infilling  upon  this  particular,  the  t  avoid 
was  a  fuperficial  meafurement  of  earth,  eleven  feet  fquare  ;  fo 
that  a  tauola  and  half  make  an  Englijh  ftatute-perch ;  and,  of 
courfe,  one  of  our  acres  requires  about  forty  pounds  weight  of 
feed,  or  indeed  more  ;  for  I  have  omitted  the  fraction  of  eighty 
ounces.  See  Giornata  feconda  dell ’  Herba  Medica,  40,  p.  35. 

The  French  throughout  the  whole  iaft  century  (before  the  me¬ 
thods  of  drilling  or  tranfpl^nting  lucerne  were  known)  allowed 
about  as  much  feed  as  the  Italians  to  a  piece  of  ground  that  cor- 
jrefponds  with  an  Englijh  acre. 

Now,  if  our  country  abounds  with  weeds  more  than  Italy,  or 
France ,  it  feems  natural  to  me,  that  we  ought  not  to  leffen  the 
quantity  of  feed  fown  to  a  diminution  of  more  than  one  half; 
land  thereafon  affigned  by  the  antients,  for  fowing  thick,  appears 
to  be  a  juft  one  :  Opus  ejl  denjitate  feminis  ( medico:)  omnia  occupa- 
ri,  internnfcentefque  herba s  excludi.  Pli  n  .  FUJI.  Nat.  Lib.  xviii, 
C.  j6.  *s—  The  Italian  author  I  have  before  cited  is  of  the  fame 
opinion.  If  you  fow  thick,  fays  he,  non  vi  nafcono  altre  her  be  ^ 
Js  noft  con  dijjculta. 
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ked,  if  the  lucerne  be  fown  alone.  [Thefe  allow¬ 
ances  appear  to  me  too  fcanty  *,  nor  can  I  fee  any 
reafons  for  rejecting  the  practice  of  the  old  Romans 
in  one  part  of  the  procefs,  and  reviving  it  in  ano¬ 
ther.} 

In  the  fecond  year  you  are  to  mow  it  with  all  the 
grafs  and  weeds,  and  then  harrow  it  with  a  ftrong 
harrow,*  as  occafion  requires. 

Whether  fuch  an  indifcriminating  purgation  be 
equal  to  the  exadlnefs  of  horfe  and  hand  hoeing, 
and  whether  it  can,  with  common  fafety,  pulverize 
the  earth,  and  let  in  the  influences  of  the  atmofphere 
to  one  third  of  the  depth  commonly  attained  in 
horfe-hoeing,  digging,  or  by  making  ufe  of  the  old 
Enghfj  hack ,  the  Italian  zappeta ,  or  the  three-pronged 
fpade — are  points  that  fliall  be  fubmitted  to  better 
judges  of  agriculture  than  I  can  pretend  to  be. 

That  a  common  and  moderate  degree  of  harrow¬ 
ing  may  not  much  hurt  ( untranfplanted )  lucerne,  in 
the  fecond  year,  is  a  fadt  I  have  long  known  from 
experience.  But  violent  harrowings  (fuch  as  feem 
to  me  fufficient  for  the  eradication  of  perennial 
weeds)  muft,  in  my  opinion,  maim  a  great  many 
roots,  and  deftroy  others  intirely. — If  the  refult  be 
contrary  to  what  I  apprehend  in  the  prefent  inftance 
(for  I  approve  not  the  practice  even  in  Italy )  it  is  the 
only  example  I  know  in  agriculture,  where  confufi- 
on  is  the  mother  of  order,  and  flight  defultory  la¬ 
bours  get  the  better  of  patient  and  induftrious 
ones. 

I  have  already  allowed,  and  ftill  freely  allow,  that 
lateral  or  horizontal  roots  (which  will  be  of  an  in- 

Z  4  con- 

*  As  Mr.  Rocque  has  not  favoured  us  with  a  print  of  his  har¬ 
row,  it  feems  to  me,  that  no  inftrument  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  an  harrowing -rake  better  than  one  formed  upon  the  principle 
ofM.  VandufftPs  drill-rake  :  (See  a  drawing  of  it  in  Section 
XXIX.)  Eecaufe  the  handles  which  the  harrower  holds,  in  the 
manner  of  a  ploughman,  will  enable  him  to  inforce  or  leifen 
the  prefTure,  as  he  may  End  it  necedary,  every  moment. 
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confiderable  fize  in  lucerne,  whofe  tap-root  has  not 
been  fhortened  by  clipping)  will  fend  forth  frefh 
fide-fibres,  when  the  former  ones  have  been  torn, 
or  broken  off,  except  the  violence  be  over-great. 

A  few  years  will  Ihew  how  far  this  operation  may 
be  attended  with  fuccefs  in  England .  After  the  third 
year,  I  have  new  apprehenfions  of  danger,  which  a  - 
rife  more  from  the  bruifing  and  trampling  of  the 
horfes  feet,  than  from  the  harrowing.  For,  when 
the  bulb  at  the  crown  of  the  root  is  formed  into  a 
confiderable  fize,  and  mafhed  by  the  heavy  tread 
of  labouring  cattle,  I  think  the  crop  will  fuffer  ex¬ 
tremely.  If  it  does  not,  then  all  writers  who  have 
treated  on  lucerne  have  been  in  an  error,  for  1700 
years  and  upwards  :  For  they  allow  no  large  cattle, 
for  this  very  reafon,  to  graze  a  lucerne- field  (where 
the  preflure  of  their  feet  is  lefs  violent  than  in  the 
adt  of  harrowing)  and  afiert  alfo,  that  fheep  ruin  the 
crop  by  biting  the  part  of  the  bulb  above  ground 
too  clofe.-—  It  is  much  fafer,  as  I  have  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  to  wound  a  root  of  lucerne  below  the 
bulb,  than  to  bruife  and  mafh  the  bulb  :  The  for¬ 
mer  may  re-appear  and  come  to  good  perfedtion  in 
the  fpace  of  twelve  months,  but  the  bruifed  mafs  of 
the  latter  remains  on  the  top  of  the  plant  and  pu- 
trifies ;  not  to  mention  the  water  that  lodges  in  its 
cavities.  This  may  be  partly  feen  in  turnip-fields, 
when  the  bulbs  are  nibbled  or  fcooped  by  fheep. 

Having  delivered  my  fentiments  thus  far  on  the 
revived  method  of  cultivating  lucerne  near  London , 
the  reader,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  may 
make  choice  of  harrowing  his  crops ,  fown  promifcu- 
cufly  •,  or  drilling ,  or  tranfplanting  them.  But,  as  I 
have  obferved  before,  far  from  drawing  hufbandry- 
conclufions  from  Italy  to  England ,  I  am,  in  part, 
convinced  that  we  cannot,  in  another  lenfe,  argue 
quite  fafely  from  the  diflridl  of  teti  miles  round 
London  (for  in  that  difbrxcSb  Niv^Rocque's  experiment 

1  is 
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is  made)  to  the  remote  counties  of  England:  Fir  ft, 
becaufe  the  belt  cultivators  will  be  always  near  the 
metropolis  *,  and,fecondly,  becaufe  manures  may  be 
procured  from  thence  on  eafy  terms,  and  in  great 
abundance.  So  that  there  may  be  almoft  as  much 
difference  between  the  meliorated  foil  round  the  ca¬ 
pital,  and  that  of  counties  remote  from  it,  as  be¬ 
tween  a  field  in  the  country  and  a  country-garden: 
Or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  between  the  nature  and 
foil  of  a  common  Italian  field  and  an  Engliflj  field. 
Now,  as  my  prime  intention  was  to  promote  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  lucerne  in  every  part  of  this  kingdom  and 
Ireland ,  it  was  on  that  account  that  I  made  my  firft 
experiments  on  very  middling  ground ,  merely  through 
choice. 

I  fhall  add,  in  the  next  place,  that,  if  from  the 
univerfal  confent  of  all  good  hufbandmen,  for  1  joo 
years  paft,  it  has  been  thought  neceftary  to  allow 
about  forty  pounds  of  lucerne-feed,  at  a  medi¬ 
um,  to  every  acre  raifed  by  broad-caft  fowing,  are 
not  five  pounds  of  feed  too  fmall  a  quantity,  when 
the  lucerne  is  fown  with  barley ;  or  fourteen  pounds, 
when  it  is  fown  alone? 

I  will  not  pretend  to  fay,  but  that  all  hufband¬ 
men  may  have  been  in  an  error  about  the  quantity 
of  lucerne-feed  to  be  fown  on  an  acre  by  broad-caft 
fowing,  from  the  times  of  Columella  to  the  prefent 
hour.\  Such  a  feriesof  miftakes,  in  matter  of  fa£t, 
is  pojjibki  but  not  very  probable.— If  five  pounds,  or 
even  fourteen  pounds,  are  fufficient  for  fowing  an 
acre  of  lucerne  (the  firft  with ,  and  the  fecond  with¬ 
out  fpring  corn  intermixed,  in  the  common  manner 
of  promifcuous  fowing)  I  then  retradl  all  that  I  have 
advanced  upon  this  article  *,  totum  hoc  indittum  volo . 
But  till  thefe  aflertions  are  fully  verified  by  matter 
of  fat 7,  as  well  as  continuance  of  the  crop  (and  the  ra¬ 
ther,  as  England  requires,  on  many  accounts ,  more 
feed-lucerne  than  France  or  Italy)  I  fhall  prydentially 

make 
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make  it  my  choice  to  adhere  to  the  party  of  Virgil , 
Columella ,  Palladius ,  Gallo,  Hartlib ,  and  Du  Hamel , 
who  bear  witnefs  to  their  own  experience,  and  that 
of  their  co-temporaries,  for  feventeen  centuries, 
without  oppofition.  Through  diffidence  of  my  own 
Itrength,  I  have  taken  poll  in  the  rear  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  and,  when  once  my  principal  chief¬ 
tains  are  routed,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
furrender  at  diferetion,  and  take  care  of  my  0 wn 
fafety. 

But,  to  put  the  matter  dill  farther  out  of 
difpute,  M.  du  Hamel ,  in  his  Elements  of  Agricul¬ 
ture ,  (which  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
refult  of  all  his  experiments)  requires  more  feed  for 
fowing  an  acre  broad-caft  way  than  even  the  an- 
tients  did.  “  The  hufbandman  in  France ”  fays 
he,  “  if  he  fows  lucerne  alone,  allots  a  pound  of 
feed  to  every  perch.”  [The  perch  he  here  fpeaks 
of  is  twenty- two  feet  fquare,  and  an  hundred  of 
them  make  an  acre.]  And  from  the  fame  paffage 
1  conclude,  that  when  French  cultivators  low  this 
feed  with  fpring-corn  (or  vetches,  as  was  once  their 
cuftom)  they  allow  near  one  half  of  the  quantity 
abovementioned.  It  is -true,  they  raife  the  feed 
themfelves,  or  buy  it  at  about  three  pence  a  pound ; 
whereas,  here,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  one  fhilling  a 
pound. 

Whoever  confiders  this  account  laid  down  by  the 
late  ft,  as  well  as  one  of  the  molt  judicious  writers 
on  hufbandry,  will,  I  think,  be  inclined  (and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  refpeft  to  the  continuance  of  his  crops) 
to  prefer  tranfplanting  to  random  fowing.  For  if,  in 
the  latter  cafe,  the  feed-lucerne  will  colt  four  pounds 
per  acre,  and  in  the  former  only  eight  or  nine  ffiil- 
lings  ;  (the  charges  of  labour ,  on  one  hand,  being 
balanced  again  ft  the  charges  for  feed  on  the  other) 
it  appears,  that  the  expences,  either  way,  will  be 
much  the  lame ,  and  furely  no  good  cultivator  will 

refufe 
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refufe  to  give  his  aflent  on  the  fide  of  accuracy, 
cleanlinefs,  and  allowance  of  free  fpace  for  the  roots 
to  expand  in.  Nay,  I  think,  he  will  not  with-hold 
his  approbation,  if  only  HartliF s*  and  the  antients 
forty-five  pounds  of  feed  are  requifite  for  lowing  an 
acre  broad-cad  way,  and  not  eighty  or  ninety 
pounds,  which  quantity  comes  nearly  to  M.  du 
Hamel's  allowance  for  an  Englijh  datute-acre. 

Now,  as  I  plainly  forefee,  that  Englijh  cultiva¬ 
tors  will  hardly  ever  be  induced  to  allow  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  which  the  French  author  recommends 
(notwithdanding  our  farmers,  in  general,  are  much 
richer  than  theirs)  I  will  make  it  my  endeavour  to 
qualify  matters  a  little,  and  defcend,  as  nearly  as 
my  experience  in  the  culture  of  lucerne  will  give 
me  leave,  in  order  to  accommodate  things  to  the 
parfimony  of  our  hufbandmen  in  this  refped. 

All  the  concefiion,  therefore,  I  fhail  make,  is  as 
follows  :  And  it  is  the  refult  of  my  own  experience 
and  obfervations,  fuch  as  they  have  been.  Who¬ 
ever  propofes  to  raife  lucerne,  with  prolped  of  fuc- 
cefs,  by  promifcuous  broad-cad  fowing,  and  with¬ 
out  an  intermixture  of  fpring-corn  (and  here  I  am 
only  fpeaking  upon  the  footing  of  hufbandry  at  pre- 
fent)  mud  allow,  at  lead,  one  pound  of  feed  to  eve¬ 
ry  four  perches,  datute-meafure ,  which  will  amount 
to  the  proportion  of  forty  pounds  to  each  acre. 

And  here  I  no-ways  take  upon  me  to  make  emen¬ 
dations  on  M.  du  Hamel ,  whom  I  allow  to  be  my  fu- 
perior  in  every  article  of  hufbandry.  But,  as  I  leem 
to  foreknow,  in  part,  that  few,  if  any  Englijh  far¬ 
mers,  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  the  French 
pradice,  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  diminifh  the 
quantity  to  as  low  a  degree  as  I  can  poifibly  go,  and 
preferve,  at  the  fame  time,  any  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Nor  diould  I  have  hazarded  one  half  of  a 
drort  paragraph  upon  the  fubjed,  if  it  had  not  been 

that 

*  See  HartUhh  account  in  the  Tefiitnon.  p.  9. 
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that  the  price  of  each  pound  of  lucerne-feed,  in 
England ,  is  three  or  four  times  more  than  it  is  in 
France .  And  this  makes  another  argument  in  be¬ 
half  of  tranfplanting  lucerne  in  oar  country. 

As  to  the  fufficiency  of  fmall  quantities  of  feed 
for  an  acre  of  lucerne,  I  can  only  fay,  for  my  own 
part,  that,  in  the  year  1758,  I  gave  an  acre  of  land 
a  winter’s  fallow.  [I  am  here  fpeaking,  as  is  my 
intention  in  all  general  experiments,  of  land  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  metropolis,  and  of 
a  common-rate  quality.]  I  ploughed  and  har¬ 
rowed  the  ground  to  an  exquifite  finenefs :  Burnt 
the  couch-grafs  twice,  and,  in  Aprils  fowed  fix 
pounds  of  the  fmalleft  ray-grafs,  five  pounds  of 
German  trefoil,  and  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  lucerne. 
I  gave  the  field  a  flight  mowing  the  firfl  year,  be¬ 
ing  afraid  to  graze  it.*  In  June ,  the  fecond  year, 
I  mowed  it  again,  and  raked  off,  as  before, -the 
produce  of  hay  very  carefully.  By  this  time  the 
weeds  began  to  make  a  formidable  appearance: 
And,  as  I  obferved,  fuch  a  thinly  difperfed  crop  of 
lucerne,  with  no  profpedl  of  increafe,  but  rather  di¬ 
minution,  I  ordered  the  plants  to  be  taken  up  with 
a  field-fpade,  and  placed  with  other  tranfpknted 
roots :  Sowing  ray-grafs  above  ground,  where  the 
earth  had  been  broken.  Nor  was  there  any  reafon 
to  fufpedt  the  lucerne-feed,  as  a  nurfery  was  railed 
from  it,  at  the  fame  time  the  field  was  fown. 

Two  years  before,  for  the' fake  of  encouraging  far¬ 
mers,  I  fowed  lucerne  with  a  crop  of  barky  f  but  the 
event  no-ways  anfwered  my  expectations. 

Upon  the  whole,  whoever,  in  remote  counties, 
where  the  land  is  poor,  fows  lucerne  with  a  view  of 
harrowing  it,  muff  chute  the  deepeft  and  beft  ground 
he  has  ;  let  fuch  ground  b z  rather  ftrong  than  light, 
and  a  little  inclinable  to  moifture,  inftead  of  beinr 
over-dry. 

But 

*  See  Columella,  Lib.  ii.  c.  18.  p.  76.  Edit.  Steph . S°. 
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But  if  people  have  a  mind  to  make  farther  at¬ 
tempts  towards  raifing  lucerne  by  broad-caft  fow- 
ing,  without  the  danger  of  harrowing  the  grown 
plants,  or  the  trouble  of  tranlplanting,  horfe-hoe- 
ing,  Sc.  permit  me  to  run  the  rifque  of  offering  a 
new  method  of  hufbandry.  It  is  true,  I  never  made 
the  experiment  myfelf,  being  contented  to  procure 
lucerne  (as  Providence  feems  to  ordain)  with  fome 
care,  as  well  as  fane  labour. 

Inftead  of  lowing  lucerne  with  barley ,  low  it  with 
panic-grafs :  *  But  be  careful  to  chufe  fuch  ground 
as  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  laft-named  plant, 
and  not  unfavourable  to  lucerne :  For  example, 
clean,  found  land,  but  not  wet. 

Panic-grafs  feems  preferable  to  barley  in  many 
particulars.  It  will  be  mown  with  the  lucerne-crop  in 
July ,  -f-  and  will  rife  no  more,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  do 
harm.  The  herbage  it  produces  (efpecially  when 
the  fhoots  are  young)  is  very  agreeable  to  cattle. 
But  barley  Hays  too  long  in  the  ground ;  fo  that  not 
only  annual,  but  many  perennial  weeds  have  time 
to  ripen  their  feeds  and  Hock  the  field.  The  fhade 
and  drip  of  it,  towards  autumn,  are  very  hurtful 
to  the  lucerne  underneath  :  And  from  the  time  the 
barley-feeds  are  forming,  till  the  time  of  their  ma¬ 
turity,  the  roots  fuck  a  double  proportion  of  nou  - 
rifhment  from  the  foil.  All  which  is  prevented  by 
mowing  the  panic-grafs  and  lucerne  in  fealbn  ;  nor 
will  there  be  any  trampling  and  carting  at  harveffc 
to  bruife  the  young  lucerne.  As  to  lofmg  a  crop 
of  barley,  it  is  only  arguing  from  miftaken  cccono- 

my. 

*  One  of  the  bed  forts  of  panic-grafs  feeds,  for  this  purpofe, 
stiay  be  procured  from  Brefcia,  in  Italy ,  by  the  name  of  panico. 
We  have  a  middling  fort  of  panic-grafs  in  England .  Our  an- 
ceftors  knew  it,  and  called  it  rye-grafs  (gramen  fecalinurn)  not 
ray-grofs. 

t  This  mowing  will  be  but  a  fir. all  one.  It  would  feem  more 
profitable  to  flay'-  till  the  end  of  Auguft ,  but,  by  that  time,  moft 
of  the  weeds  would  have  dropped  their  feed. 
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my.  If  the  barley  flourifhes  greatly,  the  lucerne 
is  defrauded  and  half-ftarved ;  if  the  lucerne  be  pre¬ 
dominant  (which  is  rarely  the  cafe)  then  the  barley, 
all  things  confidered,  will  little  more  than  defray 
the  expence  of  feed, 

Having  given  an  acre  of  land,  a  fummer’s  fal¬ 
low,  and  ftirred  the  ground  by  a  fecond  ploughing 
before  Chriftmas ,  plough  it  again  in  fpring,  twice  at 
leaf:,  before  the  end  of  March ,  and  harrow  it  tho¬ 
roughly.  Then  fow  twenty  pounds  of  lucerne-feed 
in  a  moift  calm  day,  fix  or  eight  pounds  of  panic- 
grafs,  and  four  pounds  of  red,  perennial,  German  clo¬ 
ver,  vulgarly  called  marle-grafs.  As  the  field  ought 
to  be  pulverized  to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs,  and 
as  the  lucerne-feeds  are  buried  or  trampled  too  deep 
into  the  earth  by  horfe-harrowing,  it  will  be  better 
to  order  the  field  to  be  hand-raked,  and  the  rather, 
as  the  plat  of  ground  is  but  fmall.  Mow  the  crop 
in  July,  and  towards  the  end  of  Auguft ,  if  fome 
ftrong  foul  weeds  appear  here  and  there,  let  them 
be  taken  up  carefully  with  a  fharp  held-fpade  made 
on  purpofe.  Much  may  be  done  by  one  man  in  a 
Angle  day.  Let  him  carry  a  few  ounces  of  marle- 
grafs  feed  in  his  pocket,  and,  when  he  has  removed 
the  weeds,  and  returned  the  broken  earth,  let  him 
drop  a  few  feeds  on  the  naked  place,  and  juft  flat¬ 
ten  the  furface  with  a  flight  motion  of  his  foot,  or 
the  back-part  of  the  bit  of  his  fpade. 

Lucerne,  thus  managed,  may  laft  four  years. 

I  might  eafily  take  the  credit  of  this  difcovery  to 
myfelf  (as  the  writings  of  the  author,  who  fuggefted. 
the  hint  to  me,  are  extremely  fcarce)  but  I  think 
it  more  ingenuous  and  praife- worthy  to  acknowledge, 
that  I  owe  the  idea  to  that  excellent  pradlical  huf- 
bandman,  Agoftino  Gallo  A 

According  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  one  very 
important  conclufion  may  be  drawn  from  what  is 

here 

*  Le  Vinti  Giornaie  delV Agricoliara,  40,  1569,  p.  48. 
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-here  laid  down ;  namely,  that  whoever  attempts  to 
raife  lucerne ,  with  any  crop  of  another  fpecies ,  by  broad - 
caft  /owing,  mufi  cultivate  fome  vegetable  with  it,  which 
will  bear  mowing  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  before  the 
weeds  have  dropped  their  feed . 

This  (or  fomething  upon  this  principle)  is  the  on¬ 
ly  probable  fcheme  I  can  recommend,  on  my  own 
part,  to  common  farmers  for  raifing  lucerne.  The 
expence  is  fmall,  and  the  labour  fihort  and  eafy.  As 
to  the  fuccefs,  videbunt  p often. 

Laftly,  by  way  of  concluding  this  fedtion,  and  with 
regard  to  the  revived  method  of  harrowingducerne, 
great  thanks  are  undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Rocque , 
who  is  attempting,  with  equal  ingenuity  and  dili¬ 
gence,  to  accommodate  the  culture  of  lucerne  to 
the  tafte  (and  I  hope  profit)  of  the  common  huf- 
bandman.  This  has  been  my  principal  point  of 
view  in  cultivating  lucerne ;  but  to  my  mortifica¬ 
tion  be  it  faid  (except  there  be  any  chance  from  the 
hint  fuggefted  by  Agoftino  Gallo )  I  have  never  yet- 
been  able  to  reduce  the  management  of  this  plant 
to  any  very  cheap,  eafy,  and  compendious  method. 

SECT.  XVII. 

Of  Lucerne-Hay,  with  Rules  for  making  it,  and pre- 
ferving  it .  A  Carniolian  Hay-ftack ,  or  Hay-Barn 
for  receiving  it . 

THE  hay  of  this  plant  is  the  moft  excellent  of 
any  fort  yet  known,  and  ufuaily  fells  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Spann,  and  Italy,  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  the  beft  upland  hay.  Nor  does 
the  richnefsof  fuch  delicious  food  (if  taken  with  mo¬ 
deration)  occafion  any  diforders  in  cattle  ;  yet,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  too  precious  and  valuable  to  be 
given  conftantly,  or  without  mixture,  even  to  fa¬ 
vourite 
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Yourite  horfes.  It  might  perhaps  make  them  over- 
delicate  in  their  choice  of  food*  when  they  went 
from  home,  and  hay  of  an  inferior  quality  was  of¬ 
fered  to  them. 

It  feems,  therefore,  moil  advifable  to  preferve 
a  quantity  of  this  hay  for  the  refreihment  and  bet¬ 
ter  fupport  of fick  cattle ;  and  another  part,  let  afide 
for  more  general  ufes,  may  be  cut  into  ihort  joints 
with  a  ftraw-cutting  engine,  and  mixed  with  com¬ 
mon  hay.  , 

Cattle  (perhaps  no  contemptible  judges  in  their 
own  fenfe  of  tailing,  and  guided  by  the  affiftance  of 
that  fagacity  with  which  Providence  has  endued 
them)  always  prefer  lucerne-hay  to  any  other,  it 
you  lay  different  heaps  before  them  :  And  of  this  I 
fhall  partly  aifign  the  reafon  in  another  place.  *  In 
proof  of  which  aifertion  I  will  here  add  a  ihort  ex¬ 
ample  grounded  upon  my  own  experience :  A 
weaning  calf,  about  five  weeks  old,  refuted  to  drink 
her  milk,  nor  could  any  art  prevail  on  her  to  take 
it.  Having  confined  her  in  a  little  Hall,  the  hrfl 
trial  was  made  with  (mail  fine  ray-grafs  hay  and 
hop- trefoil,  which  had  been  cut  young,  and  cu¬ 
red  without  receiving  a  drop  of  rain.  1  his  the  fa¬ 
llacious  little  creature  refuted.  Then  fmall  hand¬ 
fuls  of  lucerne-hay  were  fattened  to  firings,  and 
hung  up  within  her  reach  :  Which,  when  left  alone, 
ttie  began  to  tafte,  and,  continuing  to  cat  thereof 
every  day,  never  afterwards  touched  any  more  milk, 
but  took  to  grafs  very  kindly. 

Having  mentioned  the  good  oeconomy  or  not 
giving  lucerne-hay  proiufely  to  cattle,  it  may  be 
remarked  occafionally,  that  it  is  partly  a  cuftom,  in 
Switzerland  and  France ,  to  give  horfes  in  winter 
regular  feeds  of  lucerne-hay  cut  fmall,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  place  of  oats :  And  it  is  computed  by 
Moniieur  de  Cbauteauvieux  in  particular  (who  firft 

fub- 


*  Se«the  4th  paragraph  fucceeding  this. 
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fubflituted  this  fuccedaneim  inftead  of  corn)  that 
two  pounds  of  chopped  lucerne-hay  are  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  a  quartern,  or  two  quarts  of  oats.  Indeed, 
we  allow  that  two  pounds  of  lucerne-hay,  dried, 
weighed  eight  pounds,  when  the  herbage  was  green. 

* — Yet  ftill,  if  two  pounds  of  lucerne-hay  are  equal 
in  nourifhment  to  a  couple  of  quarts  of  oats,  how 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  practice  of  the  old  Romans 
to  this  calculation,  who  allowed  2olb.  of  the  fame 
hay,  or  what  was  tantamount  to  twenty  quarts  of 
oats,  to  a  large  working  ox  every  night  ?  *  Either 
the  allowance  was  a  very  generous  one,  and  a  very 
expenfive  one  for  farmers-,  or  2olb.  of  lucerne-hay 
were  not  fo  full  of  virtue  and  nutriment  as  twenty 
quarts  of  oats.  -» 

I  have  thrice  made  lucerne  into  hay,  in  parts  of 
England  very  remote  one  from  another  and  each 
time  with  fuccefs  ;  but  my  good  fortune,  as  to 
weather,  was  accidental.  For  this  reafon  I  do  not 
chufe  to  eftablifh  any  general  pradtice^  in  hufbandry 
upon  cafual  fuccefs  for  our  climate  is  neither  hot 
nor  dry  enough  to  expect  much  uniform  good  luck 
from  this  fort  of  hay-making ;  but,  by  calling  in 
the  affiftances  of  art  and  prudence,  we  hope  to 
counterbalance  the  inconveniencies  of  our  climate, 
and  fhew  that  every  induftrious  cultivator  may  ei¬ 
ther  make  lucerne-hay  pure  and  unmixed  in  fine 
fummers,  or  mixed  by  art  in  more  difficult  feafons 
for  hay-making,  and  yet  anfwering  the  purpofes  of 
excellent  fodder  to  our  belt  cattle. 

Thofe  who  intend  to  cut  one  of  their  lucerne?- 
crops  for  hay  each  year,-f  may,  if  they  pleafe,  make 
a  plantation  with  a  principal  eye  to  this  purpofe : 
In  which  cafe  they  muft  fet  the  roots  in  double 
rows  of  three  feet  four  inches  diflance,  and  an  iru 

A  a  terval 

*  Varro  de  Re  Ruft.  p.  23. 

•j-  To  cut  oftcner  than  once  a  year,  upon  the  fame  ground, 
>vould  impoverish  the  foil,  and  weaken  the  roots  too  much.  - 
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terval  of  fix  feet  between  every  two  rows  ;  in  which 
laro-e  interval  the  hay  is  to  be  made  :  Which  prac¬ 
tice  will  not  diminilh  the  crop  one  fourth  part  fo 
much  as  may  be  imagined.  Others  again,  who 
may  not  chufe  to  take  fo  much  precaution,  may 
convey  the  herbage,  when  cut,  into  fame  adjoin¬ 
ing  field  that  is  bitten  down  pretty  bare,  *  and  there 
perform  the  work  in  the  beft  manner  they  can.-— In 
fhort,  one  of  thefe  two  methods  mud  be  followed  ; 
for,  if  you  attempt  to  make  hay  in  a  common  lu¬ 
cerne-plantation,  the  roots  will  lend  up  frefh  fhoots 
in  about  forty-eight  hours  after  cutting,  and  heavy 
juicy  damp  heaps  lying  thereon  will  blanch  the  new 
buds  and  ftalks,  and  kill  them  foon. 

Yet  two  great  difficulties  are  dill  to  be  fcruggled 
with,  namely,  the,  making  lucerne  into  hay ,  and  pre~ 
ferving  it  when  made.  Many  a  gooa  cultivator  has 
been  much  didreffed  with  the  facer e  and  fervare  f  > 
under  this  article.  Nay,  thefe  difficulties  increafe 
upon  the  hufbandman  in  a  climate  like  England , 
where  folar  heat  is  wanted,  at  lead  for  this  purpofe  •, 
not  to  mention  the  variable  nature  of  the  weather, 
and  the  abundance  of  rain  which  fails.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  for  attempting  to  make  only  a  tun  or  two  of 
this  hay  every  dimmer,  either  to  mix  with  common 
hay,  or  give  it  in  imall  quantities  to  favourite 
h&r-fes  (when  they  droop  in  their  feeding)  or  fick 
fheep  and  cows ,  efpecially  the  latter,  before  and 
after  their  time  of  calving:*— And  tho’  we  can  never 
produce  fuch  docks  of  lucerne-hay  as  may  be  feen 
in  drier  and  warmer  countries,  like  Italy .  and  the 

fouthern  parts  of  France ,  yet  there  is  no  jud  caufe 

for 

*  I  once  made  lucerne-hay  with  great  expedition,  on  a  fun- 
fhiny  gravel-walk  ;  but  the  grit  anci  (and  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  rather,  as  there  is  a  kind  of  gum  in  the  juicy  parts  of  lu¬ 
cerne,  which  renders  it  apt  to  adhere  to  whatever  it  touches,, 
good  or  bad. 

t  Horat,  Epift.  3 
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for  repining,  when  we  reflect  that  every  tun  of  lu¬ 
cerne-hay  weighed  four  tuns  in  green  herbage  j  and 
i'omething  like  fuch  a  decreafe  may  be  difcovenjd  in 

drying  fainfoin  and  clover. - However,  except 

I  greatly  deceive  myfelf,  the  remarks  and  directions 
I  am  going  to  lay  down,  will  alleviate  the  difficulty 
abovementioned,  and  perhaps  in  fome  fortunate 
lummers  totally  remove  them.  But  however,  df  the 
ficknefs  and  pining  away  of  cattle  could  be  put  out 
of  the  queilion,  it  might  be  full  as  good  ceconomy 
to  confume  the  lucerne  grems  as  to  dry  and  keep  it. 

As  lucerne  is  not  only  extremely  juicy,  but  that . 
juice  is  of  a  vifcous  nature,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
(at  leaf!  in  England )  to  dry  it  for  hay  i  So  that  the 
moll  Ikilful  cultivator,  when  he  attempts  this  work, 
mull  facrifice  in  fome  degree  to  Fortune,  or  the  Bo - 
mis  Eventus  of  the  antient  Roman  hufbandman.  * 

At  the  time  of  drying,  this  vifcidity  rather  hard* 
ens,  than  evaporates :  Like  gum-arabic  water,  or 
fugar  boiled  up  for  candying;— and  therefore  a  deli¬ 
cious  flavour  remains  for  cattle,  after  the  herbage  is 
dried. 

If  heavy  rains  of  long  continuance  fet  ifl,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  lucerne  is  cut,  the  leaves  in  a  few 
days  will  turn  white,  which  is  no  very  promising 
profped  ;  and,  if  ilrong  gleamy  funfhine  dlcceeds, 
the  fwartlis  mull  be  turned  very  gently,  or  elfe  the 
leaves  will  fall  from  the  ftalks.  Something  of  this 
kind  will  alarm  the  hufbandman  in  the  mod  favour¬ 
able  feafons  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  obferved  to  a- 
leflfer  degree  in  making  clover  and  fainfoin  hay, 
Therefore,  when  the  lucerne  herbage  is  almoll  half- 
dried  and  put  into  grafs- cocks,  it  will  be  proper  not 
to  turn  thole  cocks  with  a  prong,  carelefsly  and  hafti- 
ly,  as  in  common  hay-rnakiilg ;  but  order  a  couple 
of  hay- makers  to  Hide'  two  thin  drips  of  A  deal- 

A  a  2  board 

*  Bonus  eventus  rufiicorum  eft  ckio. 

Tib.  i.  c,  j , 
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board  under  the  cock,  and  turn  it  over  bottom  up¬ 
wards  with  one  gentle  motion  •,  and  for  the  fame 
reafpn,  when  thefe  grals-cbcks  are  to  be  removed  in 
order  to  form  wind-cocks,  it  may  be  mod  advifea- 
ble  to  carry  them  on  a  hand-barrow. 

'When  lucerne  receives  its  lad  drying  in  the  field, 
being  packed  up  in  large  wind-cocks,  I  have  found 
it  no-ways  improper  to  place  an  empty  ofier-hamp- 
er  (with  the  lid  or  cover  fattened)  in  the  middle  of 
the  cock  in  one  fenfe,  but  nearer  the  bottom  than 
the  top  in  another  fenfe.  Such  a  contrivance  will 
in  Some  meaiure  anfwer  the  ends  of  a  ventilator : 
and,  when  this  hay  is  carried  to  the  hay-barn  here¬ 
after  defcribed,  place  in  the  compartiments  a  layer 
of  clean,  dry,  lweet,  wheaten  draw ,  and  another  layer 
of  lucerne  alternately,  till  the  whole  is  filled.  This 
will  not  only  prevent  the  lucerne  from  heating,  but 
augment  the  quantity  of  forage  :  Befides,  the  draw 
will  imbibe  a  fragrancy  and  moidure  from  the  lu¬ 
cerne,  and  cattle  will  eat  them  mixed  together  with 
great  pleafure  :  *  And,  if  an  liorfe  or  cow  be  very 
fick,  it  will  be  eafy  to  pick  out  any  proper  quanti¬ 
ty  of  pure  unmixed  lucerne-hay  for  them. 

It  may  be  obferved  farther  under  this  important 
article ,  that,  by  intermixing  alternately  layers  of 
draw  and  layers  of  lucerne,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  wing  lucerne  fo  much  drying  in  the  field,  as 
might  be  requifite  otherwife,  and  which  can  be  Sel¬ 
dom  brought  about  effedtually  in  our  climate,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Some  particular  fummers. 

Yet  dill  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  even  when 
this  fhixt  lucerne-hay  comes  to  be  dacked,  it  may 
be  prudent  not  to  make  it  into  a  rick  according  to 
the  common  cuftom,  but  protect  it  in  a  manner  as 
fliall  be  hereafter  defcribed. 

A  greater 

*  Bellingham  Bcyye,  Efq;  in  his  account  communicated  to  the 
author,  ha!  comprehended  the  ufe  of  this  expedient  extremely 
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A  greater  difficulty  yet  remains,  which  is  to  pre- 
ferve  the  pure  lucerne-hay,  that  is  unmixed  with 
wheaten  ftraw.  It  is  ealy  to  imagine,  at  fir  ft  fight, 
that  this  hay  is  too  delicate  to  bear  being  expofed  to 
rains  and  winds  in  the  open  air ;  befldes,  the  leaves 
of  it  are  too  brittle  to  bear  flowing  jo  dole  in  the 
ftack,  as  common  hay  is  ufually  flowed  ;  and  con- 
fequently  it  will  be  found  troublefome,  if  not  im- 
pradicable, .  to  make  any  thatch  lie  clofe  upon  it. 
Hence  it  appears  neceftary  that  lucerne-hay  mufl 
be  houfid  in  fome  ffiape  or  other  :  And  then  it 
may  keep  good  for  fome  confiderable  time.*  But 
the  misfortune  is,  that  few  people  have  room  to 
fpare,  or  fweet,  wholefome,  proper  places  for  fuch 
purpofes  :  As  lucerne-hay  ought  not  to  be  flowed 
in  our  common  barns,  where  damp  floors  and  ear¬ 
then  walls  might  taint  it,  and  abundance  of  dull, 
cobwebs,  and  filth  of  all  kinds  fall  from  the  thatch. 
On  the  contrary,  it  fhould  touch  nothing  but  clean 
boards,  and  receive  the  influences  of  the  air  with  as 
little  rain  as  poffible. 

This  being  premifed,  perhaps,  the  following 
fcheme  of  ereding  a  receptacle  for  lucerne-hay 
may  prove,  upon  the  wffiole,  no  bad  expedient;  and 
I  the  rather  mention  it,  as  fuch  a  cheap,  flight, 
commodious  ftrudure  is  no  where  made  ufe  of,  but 
in  one  folitary  unfrequented  part  of  Europe. 

What  I  mean  is  a  little  extemporary  kind  of  edi¬ 
fice  made  ufe  of  by  Carniolian  hufbandmen,  being 
invented  by  them  for  better  fecuring  corn  and  air¬ 
ing  it,  or  preferving  the  hay  of  curious  tender 
grafles.  There  is  fomething  in  the  idea  which 
feems  to  delerve  a  tranfienst  notice  at  leaft,  as  may 
appear  by  examining  the  following  drawings  made 
in  Carniola ,  in  the  year  1749. 
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Lucerne- hay,  if  rightly  houred,  will  keep  extremely  well 
for  three  years.  Culture  des  T'crrcs,  1'om  v.  p  529, 
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The  Front  and  BackProfpedt  of  a  Carniolian 
Hay-flacky  or  Corn-flack . 


The  frame  of  wood-work  js  weather-boarded  at 
top  (the  boards  over- lapping)  and  the  eaves  pro-r 
jeft,  but  pot  much,  This  little  ftru6ture  is  twem 
ty-one  feet  high  from  the  undermoft  floor,  a.  a.  to 
the  hanging  over  of  the  roof,  b.  b.  the  length  of 
the  fore  and  backfront  (if  fuch  an  expreffion  may 
be  made  ufe  of)  is  thirty-two  feet,  and  the  meafure 
of  each  cpmpartiment,  c.  c.  (there  being  twenty- 
four  in  all)  is  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  feven  high ; 
which,  by  the  way,  our  wood-cutter  has  not  repre- 
fented  fo  exa&ly  as  it  might  have  been  done.  The 
projecting  ledges  of  the  two  middle  rows,  marked 
d.  d,  are  fixed  on  or  taken  off  occafionally.  The 
polls,  or  fupporting  pillars,  e.  e.  (which  ferve  alfo 
for  ftaddles)  are  three  feet  high,  before  you  come  to 
the  fiack.  Every  thing  is  the  fame  ip  the  fore  and 
back  front. 

The 
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The  Side-View. 


This  print  reprefents  the  Tides  of  the  fame  hay- 
ftack,  weather-boarded,  and  each  board  lapping 
over  as  in  the  roof.  Thefe  Tides  are  of  the  fame 
height  with  the  front,  and  Tixteen  feet  wide,  with 
one  upright  boarded  partition  in  the  middle,  at 
the  letter  f.  which  runs  from  end  to  end,  divid¬ 
ing  the  cells  into  twelve  and  twelve,  of  the  Tame 
dimenfions  in  every  refpedl. 

Nor  may  it  be  amifs  to  apprize  every  perfon  who 
creels  a  little  dructure  of  this  kind,  that  great  care 
mud  be  taken  in  forming  a  drong  fence  or  pali- 
Tado  round  it,  which  may  be  of  an  oval  figure,  as 
bed  agreeing  with  the  ground-plot  of  the  hay-ftack, 
which  is  an  oblong  fquare.  In  the  front-part  of 
this  fence  mud  be  a  five-barred  gate  for  carts  to 
enter.  Such  an  hay-dack  may  be  placed  in  any 
little  meadow  near  the  dables. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  in  the  Tecond  place,  that, 
though  M.  du  Hamel  affures  us  *,  that  lucerne- 
fiay,  rightly  made  and  houfed,  will  continue  good 
for  three  years,  yet  I  am  not  Ture  that  this  may  be 

A  a  4  aflerted 

*  See  the  note  to  page  1 59, 
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afifertcd  confidently  with  regard  to  lucerne-hay  cur¬ 
ed  and  houled  in  England.  Nor  is  there  much 
need  of  keeping  the  aforefaid  hay  after  the  fpring- 
cutting  of  green  fodder  begins,  except  in  fmall 
quantities  for  lick -cattle. 

I  thought  proper  to  make  this  fhprt  remark,  by 
way  of  precaution :  Leaving  people  at  the  fame 
time  to  ufe  their  own  difcretion,  gratify  their  own 
fancies,  and  confult  their  own  convenience. 

When  the  Carniolian  hufbandman  wants  hay  or 
corn,  he  empties  the  lowermoft  cells  of  the  Hack 
firfl*,  and  by  fo  doing  all  inconveniencies  from 
rain  are  avoided.  If  the  faid  flack  confifls  half,  or 
intirely  of  corn,  he  fets  traps  in  the  emptied  cells 
to  catch  rats,  mice,  &c.  but,  before  that  time,  if 
he  fufpedls  that  thefe  vermin  have  begun  to  com¬ 
mit  their  depredations,  he  thrufls  a  fmall  truncheon 
of  young  willow  into  each  compartiment  or  divifion 
where  the  corn  is  flowed,  and,  if  the  rind  be  grown 
and  pilled,  he  takes  the  corn  out  in  a  fine  day,  and 
then  replaces  it,  after  having  deftroyed  the  vermin. 

Little  can  be  objected  to  this  hay-flack  but  the 
expence  of  erecting  it ;  and  that  objection  will  in  a 
great  meafure  vanifh,  if  people  can  cut  coarfe  tim¬ 
ber  from  their  own  eflate  ;  for  the  workman fhip 
will  be  rough  and  ordinary,  and  the  whole  frame¬ 
work  after  flanding  twenty  years  (which  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do,  if  the  outfide  and  more  expofed  parts 
thereof  are  painted)  will  afford  found  materials  fuf- 
ficient  to  eredt  an  extemporary  Ihed  in  the  fields 
for  grazing  cattle  :  At  the  fame  time  thofe  who  are 
defirous  to  fave  timber,  may  make  a  vacancy  of 
five  inches  breadth  between  each  plank  or  board, 
either  in  the  floors  or  upright  partitions ;  nor  will 
corn  or  hay  fqueeze  through  fuch  a  narrow  fpace. 

The  laid  flack  or  rick  will  contain  about  fix  tuns 
ei  hay,  of  which,  when  you  carry  it  into  the  liable, 
take  always  one  compartiment  or  divifion  at  a  time. 

Such 
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Such  perfons  as  have  not  lucerne-hay  enough,  may 
fill  one  fide  with  wheat,  making  the  bottom  of  the 
fheaves  front  the  weather. 


SECT.  XVIII. 


A  Digreffion ,  wherein  it  is  Jhewn ,  that  many  good 
practices  in  Agriculture  may  he  borrowed  from 
Nations  whom  we  look  upon  as  quite  ignorant  in 
Matters  of  Hufhandry . — — Exemplified  in  Har - 
rowing ,  Covering  Seeds ,  Breaking  and  Dividing  the 
Earth,  &c. 


THE  reader  may  fmile  to  fee  any  thing  that 
is  borrowed  from  Carniolians  *,  Croatians, 
&c.  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  Englifio ;  .but  there  is  hardly  a  country, 
how  unfkilful  loever  the  inhabitants  may  be,  but 
fomething  may  be  gained,  by  attentively  obferving 
their  methods  of  working.  Thus  the  mines  of 
Mifnia ,  Hungary ,  and  Idria,  are,  in  many  inftances, 
carried  on  more  dextroufly  and  expeditioufly  than 
in  kingdoms  famous  for  mathematics  and  mecha¬ 
nics  ;  and,  perhaps,  as  many  efficacious  medicines 
have  been  learnt  from  the  unenlightened  Indians ,  as 
from  Eheophraftus  and  Me  fra. 

It  were  to  be  wiffied  therefore,  that  nations,  which 
value  themfelves  upon  their  fk ill  in  agriculture, 
would  not  defpife  fome  practices  of  hufbandry  in  coun¬ 
tries  lefs  famous  in  that  refpedt  than  their  own.  For 
there  are  marks  of  genius  and  fagacitv  in  people, 
not  renowned  for  their  good  management  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  earth.  Modefty  and  docility  will  never 
mifbecome  the  moil  knowing  practitioners.  — -  And 

thus 

*  I  remember  to  have  feen  another  inftance  of  ingenuity  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Carniola  :  T  hey  conftrudl  a  corn-mill  upon  rafts, 
or  two  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  to  which  mill  is  added  a  fmalf 
weather-boarded  dwelling-houfe :  And  thus  the  miller  afcends 
nr  defcends  the  river,  working,  as  he  pleafes,  fometimes  near 
one  town  (fltuated  on  the  banks  of  the  flream)  an4  fometimes 
near  another  town. 
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thus  the  circumdance,  which  chiefly  railed  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  world,  was  their  lay¬ 
ing  alide  their  own  cuftoms,  as  Toon  as  they  met 
with  better  among  the  people  they  conquered. 

Thus,  in  a  word,  no  final!  matters  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  in  hulbandry  from  nations  feemingly  buried 
in  ignorance :  And  as  continually  dividing  the 
earth,  keeping  it  free  from  weeds,  and  a  dextrous 
method  of  covering  curious  feeds  when  fown,  con- 
ftitute  the  principal  part  of  this  little  fyftem  of  hus¬ 
bandry  j  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  make  a  digreffion  on 
the  fubjedt,  which  I  hope  will  not  prove  unpleafing 
or  unufeful :  Bearing  dill  in  my  memory  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Columella ,  namely,  *  that  every  country,  in 
this,  as  well  as  other  particulars,  may  impart  Some 
lights  to  the  mod:  ingenious  hufbandman:  And,  for 
this  reafon,  I  fhall  jud  fketch  out  the  figure  of  a 
Swedijh  harrow,  made  ufe  of  even  on  the  borders  of 

A  Swedish  Harrow, 

(The  under-part  turned  uppermod.)  To  be  drawn 
by  two  or  four  horfes,  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
fidance  and  diffnefs  of  the  foil. 

From 


Lapland. 
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■From  the  bare  afped  of  this  harrow  and  the 
configuration  of  its  teeth,  or  tines,  we  may  eafily 
iudge  how  it  ftirs  and  cleanfes  the  ground :  But  in 
this  operation  care  muft  always  be  taken  to  draw  it 
ftraight  along  the  field  firft,  and  then  crofs-wife  * 
which  may  be  repeated  as  occafion  fhall  require. 


The  teeth  of  the  Swedijh  harrow  in  the  rows,  a.  a . 


-  ato — 


nrT-rnrr-^ 


si 


The  teeth  in  the  rows,  h.  h . 


The  teeth  or  tines  of  this  harrow  are  larger, 
frronger,  and  take  deeper  effed  than  thofe  of  the 
EngUJh  harrow,  and  Hand  as  here  defcribed  in  the 
rows  marked  a.  a.  being  eight  in  number,  and 

pnly  feven  in  the  rows  b.  b . 

This  inftrument  is  drawn  ftraight  forwards  in  a  na? 
tural  manner,  the  horfes  being  fixed  to  a  couple  of 
hooks,  represented  in  figure  the  firft,  which  are  the 
two  central  points  unto  wnich  the  tiaces  ought  to 
be  faftened.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  Swedijh  har¬ 
row  lies  flat,  and  cuts  more  evenly  than  the  Englijh 
one,  as  the  equality  of  preflfure  is  better  preferred, 
and  the  teeth  fucceed  each  other  in  alternate  lines. 
Again,  the  different  effeds  which  arife  from  the 

planner,  v/hereby  tfie  teeth  of  the  Swedip  harrow 

perform 

Nulla  regio  non  aliquid  affert  quod  ad  lucuhrationcm  confici  fojjit . 
£qlu^ella,  Lib.  xi.  p.  J87, 
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perform  their  work,  may  be  fully  comprehended, 
by  confidering  the  flight  flcetch  which  follows  : 


You  here  fee,  by  the  dotted  points,  that  ffcraight 
teeth  or  tines  *  pulverize  a  cone  of  earth,  and  curved 
teeth  pulverize  an  oblong  fqu  are.— And  thus  curved 
tines  turn,  difturb,  and  break  to  pieces  one  third 
more  ground  than  Jiraight  ones ;  and  ftill  with  greater 
fuccefs,  if  they  fucceed  each  other  in  alternate  lines, 
as  the  Swedijh  tines  do.  They  will  alfo,  like  tooth- 
drawing  irons,  lay  Axonger  hold  on  the  roots  of 
weeds,  and  better  cover  the  grain  that  is  fown : 
’Which  our  farmers  allowed,  upon  examining  the 
drawing  above-given :  “  Our  harrow,”  faid  they, 
moves  the  feed,  but  this  covers  it ;  a  circum- 
ftance  m  hufbandry  we  always  wanted,  and  lament¬ 
ed  fuch  a  want.” 

With  them  the  experienced  du  Hamel  agrees  ex¬ 
actly  in  his  laft  work.  cc  The  great  ufe  of  harrows,” 
obferves  he,  “  befldes  tearing  up  weeds,  and  break¬ 
ing  the  clods,  is  to  cover  the  feeds  wellf’-f 

Having  thus  fully  confidered  the  Swedijh  harrow, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  on  the  occaflon,  that,  remote 
as  Sweden  may  lie  from  Italy,  the  idea  of  the  Swe~ 
diJJo  harrow  was  firft  taken  from  the  Italians ,  who 
revived  hufbandry  about  200  years  ago,  and  up¬ 
wards  :  For  which  I  can  aflign  no  other  reafon,  but 
that  the  afhial  perufal  of  Virgil* s  Georgies  in  fome, 
and  the  traditional  memory  of  them  in  others,  made 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  ( Italy)  extremely 

ambitious 

*  The  cutter,  in  this  reprefentation,  {hould  have  made  the 
tine  on  the  left  hand  intirely  ftraight. 

f  Traitte  de  la  Culture  de  Term,  Tom,  I.  p.  376.  Ton?, 
"VI.  p.  376. 
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ambitious  to  take  the  lead  in  matters  of  hufbandry  *, 
but  that  ambition,  alas,  is  forcibly  extinguifhed, 
and  now  no  more  !  The  prefent  laws  and  practice 
of  the  country  feem  to  be  calculated  againft  agri¬ 
culture  •,  which  (as  Auguftus  faid  of  Haierius )  fuffla - 
minanda  eft. 

I  will  now,  in  proof  of  what  has  been  before  re<- 
marked,  lay  before  the  reader  the  copy  of  an  Italian 
drawing,  made  in  the  year  1569,  when  the  harrow, 
here  beneath  exhibited,  was  looked  upon,  to  be  the 
heft  that  was  then  extant :  Nor  has  it  been  improved 
fmce  by  us :  Nay,  we  have  rather  departed  from  it. 
Neverthelefs,  at  the  fame  time,  I  muft  obierve, 
that  the  teeth  of  the  Swedijh  harrow  are  gently  cur¬ 
ved  (which  I  look  upon  as  an  improvement)  and 
thofe  of  the  Roman  one  are  ftraight. 


f 
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Erpice  in  Opera: 

O  R 

An  Italian  Harrow  at  Work, 


4  F rom  th5s  flight  fetch  exemplified  only  by  a  few 
inftances  {elected  from  many,  it  may  fairly  be  com 
eluded,  that  the  man  deferves  fome  public  encouran-e- 
ment  who  fhall  find  out  a  better  expedient  for  fie- 
cutely  covering  feeds,  than  the  common  method  of 
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harrowing  can  afford  us  at  prefent  *,  and  that  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  attacks  of  living  creatures,  but 
the  inclemency  and  other  injuries  of  weather. 

Neverthelefs,  our  common  harrow  has  its  ufe  in 
two  inftances,  namely,  in  cleaving  couch-grafs  and 
ftubble  from  the  new-ploughed  earth  ;  for  by  jump¬ 
ing-  and  tottering  along;  it  frees  itfelf  from  the  in- 

o  o  o 

cumbrance  of  trumpery,  which  would  otherwife 
choak  the  teeth,  and  render  the  draught  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  weeds  and  ftubble  being  burnt,  then 
the  Swedijh  harrow  may  give  the  finifhing.  ,  ' 

The  Englijh  hufbandman  perceives,  in  part,  fome 
inconvenience  in  the  common  conftrudtion  of  har¬ 
rows,  and  therefore  (that  each  row  of  tines  may  not 
follow  the  firft  leading  tines)  drags  the  machine 
tranfverfly,  by  fixing  the  drawing-part  at  one  of  the 
corners  of  a  fort  of  fquare,  which  is  unnatural,  as  it 
difpofes  the  frame- work  to  waver  and  jump  by  ftarts 
from  the  ground :  Nor  does  he,  by  making  ufe  of 
this  expedient,  diversify  the  lines  of  the  teeth  fa 
much  as  may  be  imagined.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  a  modern  attempt  to  rectify  one  error  by  com¬ 
mitting  a  fecond  :  For  I  have  the  draft  of  an  harrow 
by  me,  ufed  in  the  year  1 669,  copied  from  a  fketch 
made  by  William  Sherwyn ,  a  difciple  of  Hollar? 
where  the  inftrument  moves  ftraight  forwards,  and 
the  traces  are  fixed  at  each  end,  fomething  like 
what  may  be  obferved  in  the  Swedijh  harrow. 


j  » 


*7° 


An  Englifh  Harrow,  in  the  year  1669, 


That  we  may  draw  towards  a  conclufion  of  this 
article,  the  harrow,  ufed  in  France ,  deferves  foma 
notice. 

t.  . 

.  ..  \  \  ■» 

A  French  Harrow. 


r  ~  r  •  ^ 

Again,  the  Chinefe  have  an  harrow  with  handles 
like  a  plough,  which,  when  the  horfe  or  horfes  draw 
it,  is  kept  down  firm  to  the  ground  by  the  perfon 
who  guides  it,  in  proportion  as  need  requires. 

The 
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The  idea  of  an  hufbandry-inftrument  of  fuch  an 
uleful  nature  deferves  to  be  thoroughly  confidered 
by  all  perfons  fkilful  in  mechanics.  *  For  the  in- 
liability  and  jumping  of  the  European  harrow  (and 
of  the  Englijh  harrow  elpecially)  renders  it  in  a  great 
meafure  ineffectual ;  and  the  remedying  this  defi¬ 
ciency,  by  laying  one  fluggifh  uniform  weight  upon 
it,  feems  to  favour  a  little  of  barbarity ;  whereas  the 
Oriental  method  has  an  air  of  dexterity  and  conve¬ 
nience,  as  the  preffure  may  be  increafed  or  lighten¬ 
ed  every  moment,  juft  as  appears  to  be  requifite. 

As  the  prefent  Effay  relates  chiefly  to  the  culture 
of  graftes,  and  as  the  feeds  of  them  require  to  be 
covered  more  lightly  and  elegantly  than  thofe  of 
corn,  let  it  be  permitted  me  to  add  another  im¬ 
provement,  which  (fo  far  as  I  can  learn)  never  made 
its  appearance  in  England ,  and  poffibly  is  forgotten 
even  in  Italy ,  where  it  took  its  rife.  This  hufban- 
dry-inftrument,  called,  by  the  Italians ,  traina ,  was 
a  fort  of  drag  intended  to  level  the  broken  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  cover  the  footfteps  of  the  horfes 
or  oxen  after  harrowing.  No  invention  of  this  na¬ 
ture  can  be  more  fimple  in  its  conftru&ion,  or  more 
ufeful  in  its  effeCts  :  Of  courfe,  I  feel  no  fmall  plea- 
fure  in  giving  an  exaCl  reprefentation  of  it,  copied 
from  the  fame  authority  I  have  mentioned  before. 

*  The  Sieur  Guerim,  a  bookfeller  at  Paris  3  has  a  Chinefi 
drawing  of  this  harrow. 


The  Italian  Train  a,  or  Drag ,  for  fmoothing  the 
furface  of  the  ground  after  common  ploughing 
and  harrowing,  or  for  covering  fmall  feeds. 


This  operation  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  af¬ 
ter  fowing  common  grafs-feeds,  where  the  leaft  emi¬ 
nence,  or  depreffure  of  the  ground  in  holes,  per¬ 
plexes  the  labourer  at  mowing-time,  and  is  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  crop :  For  grafs  that,  if  not  cut  low, 
never  thrives. 

We  fhali  obfefVe,  in  the  laft  place,  under  this  ar¬ 
ticle  of  cleanfmg  and  pulverizing  the  ground,  that 
it  was  an  invariable  rule,  amorrgft  the  antient.jRfl- 
7nans,  when  they  broke  up  foul  lands,  to  deftroy, 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  every  weed ;  fo  that  (to  ufe 
their  own  phrafe)  there  wanted  little  or  no  occation^ 
when  the  feed  was  fown  :  Refolvatur  terra  in  pul- 
verem,  ut  vel  nullam,  vel  exiguam  defideret  occa- 
tionem  cum  feminaverimus  Occation  was  break- 

ins 

*  Columella  De  Re  Raft.  Lib.  ii.  c.  4.  Vctrro  has  given  ns  a 
clear  fhort  definition  of  occation  :  “  Occare  eft  comminuere,  ne 
fa  glebe”  Ds  Re  Rvfi.  Lib.  i.  c.  31.  In  which  fenfe  Horace 

3  '  ufes- 
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ing  the  lumps  of  earth  into  fmall  pieces,  either  with 
harrows,  f  or  hurdles,  J  (made  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a  light  harrow,  like  our  bufh-harrow)  or 
with  an  inflrument  of  hufbandry  called  the  bident  $ 
which  refembled,  in  fome  degree,  Lawfo?? s  / 'crape- 
all >  above  defcribed1,  or  what  our  farmers  call  a 
drag:  For  it  broke  arid  tore  the  furface  of  the 
ground  near  the  roots  of  plants,  where  the  plough 
could  not  approach  with  fafety. 

This  inflrument  was  ufed  by  the  antients  in  a 
double  capacity  ;  for,  if  it  did  not  difunite  the 
clods  by  tearing,  then  the  workman  turned  the 
head  of  it,  and,  with  a  fmart  blow,  beat  the  flub- 
born  lumps  to  pieces.  Hence  Virgil  fays  : 

B  b  2  —  duros 

ales  the  laft  mentioned  word,  when  he  fpeaks  of  foul,  coarle* 
grafly  clods  and  lumps  of  earth  : 

Rident  vicini  glebds  8c  faxa  moventem., 

f  - —  Rajlris  glebas  qili  frangit  inertes. 

-  Virgi  Georg.  I.  v.  9 4/ 

The  raftnim  of  the  antients  fignified  an  harrbnx. >,  and  rarely/ 
if  ever,  a  rake ,  as  we  tranflate  it.  It  denoted  ufually  an  heavy 
harrow,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  lighter  fort  next  mentioned, - 
called  crates.  Thus 

— — - Iniqub ponders  raftr'r.  Ibid.  v.  164. 


And  Columella  fays,  fpeaking  of  foul,  coarfe,  flrong  land, 

Tu  gravibus  raftris  tuntianiia  perfode  terga. 

De  Hortisi  Lib.  xt 

J  Crates , 

Virgea  prreterea  Celeii  vihfque  fupelleXj 
At  but  ere  crates. 

Geo^g.  I.  v. 


As  alfo  vi  mine  re  crates ,  falignre  crates ,  in  the  fame  author  ;  and 
metaphorically,  crates  favor  umt  crates  pell  oris.  Ibid. 
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—  duros  jadlare  bidentes 

(To  break  the  clods  to  pieces  with  a  ftrcke  of  the  hard* 
i.  e.  iron-headed ,  bident.)  And  in  another  place  : 

- - -glebaque  verfis 

iEternum  frangenda  bidentibus 

(The  earth  mu  ft  be  broken  perpetually  with  a  blew  of 
the  bident ,  turning  the  drag-part  uppermoft.) — Our 
Englijh  farmers,  as  long  ago  as  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ,  difeovered  the  prudent  intention 
of  the  Roman  hufbandmen  •,  and,  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions,  called  in  the  affiftance  of  a  more  convenient 
utenfil,  namely,  the  maul,  or  clodding-beetle ,  which 
I  have  myfelf  feen  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England , 
and  particularly  in  Sonierfetjhire ,  and  the  Vale  of 
White-horfe  in  Rerkfhirey  where  the  operation  is 
called  hill-beetling. 

It  may  be  perceived,  at  firfc  fight,  where  fuch  an 
inilrument  is  moftly  wanted  :  Namely,  in  ftiff, 
clayey  grounds,  after  fowing  the  feed  and  har¬ 
rowing. 

The  old  Englifto  Maul, 

O  R 

Clodding'Beetle.  ' 


Be  fide  s 


*  Georg.  IT.  v.  355. 
f  Georg,  Ibid.  v.  399, 
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Befides  this,  there  was  another  antient  inflrument 
of  Englijh  hufbandry,  called  the  hack  \  which  an- 
fwered  many  good  purpofes,  with  notable  riddance 
and  expedition. 

The  old  Englijh  Hack. 


This  inflrument  ( particularly  in  fliff,  clayey 
lands,  where  the  roots  of  weeds  and  grafs  bind  and 
knit  together)  was  ufed,  immediately  after  every 
ploughing,  to  fupply,  by  hacking,  the  defedts  in 
furrows  and  head -lands,  where  the  fhare  had  not 
cut  fufficiently  deep,  or  the  ploughman,  through 
negligence,  aukwardnefs,  or  accident,  had  left 
green  flrips  of  fod  untouched.  As  therefore  the 
hack  was  generally  ufed  after  ploughing,  fo  the  af- 
fiflance  of  the  clodding-beetle  was  called  in,  when  the 
harrowing  was  finifhed :  So  great  a  regard  had  our 
forefathers  to  cleanlinefs  in  hufbandry  and  a  due 
pulverization  of  the  1'oil ! 

Upon  the  whole,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  thefe 
two  old-fafhioned  pra&ices  of  hufbandry  were  not 
fo  much  difcontinued  amongfl  us  as  they  are  at 
prefent :  For  we  are  too  apt  to  fancy  ourfelves 
wifer  than  our  predeceffors,  and  that  fometimes 
without  fufticient  foundation.— It  was  this  induced 
me  to  preferve  the  memory  of  thefe  two  hufban- 
dry-inflrnments,  by  copying  a  couple  of  drafts  of 

B  b  3  ,  them* 
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them,  which  were  made  in  the  former  part  pf 
Charks  the  Firft’s  reign. 

SECT.  XIX. 

Of  Neatnefs  in  Hufbandry  and  Defiroying  Weeds  in  a 
Lucerne-plantation.— When  to  cut  Lucerne  for  green 
Fodder.  —  j the  Author  digit  ades  the  Cultivator  from 
letting  Lucerne  ft  and  for  Seed ,  except  in  one  Inftance. 

■  —  Foreign  Seed  recommended. — How  to  act?  if  the 
Plants  flower  in  the  Nur fiery. 


(x.)  ^^Leanlinefs  and  defiroying  weeds  are  the 
ufeful  elegance  of  hufbandry,  and  old 
Be  Serres  recommends  fuch  praftice,  particularly 
in  the  culture  of  lucerne  *, 

As  to  hand-weeding  the  rows3  there  are  poor 
people  enough  to  be  found  who  may  perform  that 
work  at  a  moderate  price  *5  and,  with  regard  to  hom¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  the  intervals  or  fpaces,  we  have 
Ipoken  already  of  various  inftruments  made  ufe  of 
for  that  purpofe  by  the  hufbandmen  of  the  laft  two 


centuries,  as  well  a^  the  prefent,  in  different  parts 
of  Europe . 

In  hand-hoeing,  or  horfe-hoeing  between  the 
rows,  make  it  a  point  to  fet  about  defiroying  weeds 
in  a  dry  feafon  only ;  and,  if  rain  furprizes  you  during 
the  attempt,  let  the  weeds,  already  eradicated,  be 
hand-raked  between  the  rows,  and  carried  to  the 
eornpoft-dunghil.  Remember  alfo  particularly, 
Fhen  you  order  the  plantation-hoe  to  be  ufed  the 

‘  ^  -  ‘  fir ft 


*  As  the  paflage  is  very  remarkable,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
fcranfcribe  the  original  words :  “  Curieufement  conviendra  ether- 
per  ou  farcler  la  luzerniere  en  arrachant  toutes  les  malignes  herbes 
&z  plantes  qui  fe  feront  fourrees,  quant  et  les  bonnes ;  &  cela 
toutes  he-ures  qu’dies  paroiflront ;  de  pear  que  par  les  temps  de¬ 
yen  lies  gro  lies,  Ton  n’  en  puide  par  apres  defengeancer  le  Iieus 
au .detriment  de  la  luzerne,  qui  fe  perd,  ou  s’  abaftardit,  par  le 
voiilnage  d’  autre  herbage.’' 

Cheat/,  d'  dgncult .  en  folio,  1 600*  p.  272. 
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Erft  or  fecond  year,  that  the  labourer  be  charged  to 
work  fo,  that  he  never  treads  upon  the  weeds,  after 
he  has  cut  them  up  *,  for,  in  fuch  cafe,  his  tram¬ 
pling  on  them,  in  a  wet  feafon,  will  fix  them  afrefli 
m  the  ground,  where  they  will  take  root  and  fpring 
again.  Deprejfa  refurgit  may  be  applied  to  a  weed, 
as  well  as  the  palm-tree. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  impoflible  to  recommend 
cleanlinefs  and  neatnefs  (the  charaderiftics  of  the 
New  Hujbandry )  with  too  much  earneflnefs. 

Hcmer ,  fpeaking  of  old  Laertes ,  who  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  a  quick-fet-hedge  *,  takes  notice, 
that  his  bufkins  and  hedging-gloves  were  compad 
and  tight,  though  old  and  mended ;  by  which  lit¬ 
tle  circumftance,  fays  an  antient  commentator,  our 
poet  (who  exceeded  all  men  in  flight,  but  fignifiT 
cant,  touches  of  the  pencil)  feems  to  infinuate,  that 
neatnefs,  in  matters  of  agriculture,  is  the  hrft  mark 
of  a  good  hufbandman. 

And  thus  much  for  the  encouragement  of  indus¬ 
try  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that,  though  vege¬ 
tables  cultivated  neatly,  or  according  to  the  new 
hufbandry,  are  not  totally  free  from  the  injuries  of 
weather,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  fucceed  better 
in  unkindly  feafons,  than  thofe  which  are  cultivat¬ 
ed  the  common  way.  This  is  fpeaking  without 
any  enthufiafm,  and  even  without  partiality. 

My  other  remarks,  under  this  fedion,  are  as 
follow : 

You  may  fafely  cut  lucerne,  when  the  {talks,  at 
an  average,  are  about  Sixteen  or  eighteen  inches 
high  throughout  the  plantation,  and  when  you  dif- 
cover  that  here  and  there  a  full-fized,  healthy  plant 
puts  forth  its  bloffoms  j- :  For  nothing  baulks  or 

B  b  4  checks 


*  Odyjfty  X'dv. 

•f  Sickly,  ftunted  plants  fometimes  blow  prematurely,  efpeci- 
ally  after  the  roots  have  been  removed  by  tranfplantation.  There¬ 
fore  care  mull  be  taken  to  pay  no  regard  to  fuch  fort  of 
{lowering. 
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checks  the  growth  of  lucerne  more,  than  omitting 
to  cut  it  at  a  right  age. 

Nor  need  you  give  yourfelf  much  anxiety  about 
preferving  the  feeds ;  neverthelels,  for  the  lake  of 
gratifying  thofe  that  are  curious  in  hufbandry,  we 
fhall,  in  due  time  and  proper  place,  take  the  whole 
of  that  procefs  into  confideration.  My  reafons  for 
not  being  over-  follicitous  on  that  head  are  as  follow : 
(i°.)  The  fuffering  plants  to  form  and  ripen  their 
feeds  will  always  impoverilh  their  roots,  and  of 
courfe  diminifh  their  future  production . 

(20.)  Never  permit  a  lucerne-crop  to  fland  for 
feed,  except  it  be  the  laft  year  you  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  it,  and  propofe  either  to  new~plant  the  fame- 
ground  with  lucerne  (forming  the  rows  of  this  fe- 
cond  plantation  in  what  was  the  intervals  of  the 
preceding  one)  or  deftine  the  ground  in  queftion  to 
receive  wheat,  or  fome  other  change  of  crop. 

(3  .)  Suppofing  you,  or  your  neighbours,  fhould 
(land  in  want  of  lucerne-feed  ^  yet,  even  then,  fo 
fmall  a  quantity  is  neceflary  towards  raifing  a  fe- 
minary  for  one  or  two  acres,  according  to  the  me¬ 
thod  here  laid  down,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it 
leems  molt  advilable  to  have  recourfe  to  the  feedf- 
man,  who  may  afford  you  (if  he  be  honed:,  and  has 
good  correfpondents  abroad)  the  bed:  foreign  feeds 
at  1 2d.  a  lb. 

(40,)  If  love  of  gain  be  your  motive,  and  you 
raife  feed  for  fale,  (for  the  produce,  from  an  acre 
well  managed,,  may  perhaps  amount  to  the  fum  of 
feven  pounds  in  money)  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
fugged:  one  little  query  partly  founded  upon  my 
pwn  experience  •,  which  is,  that  probably  one  half 
of  fuch  feed  (at  lead:  in  our  climate)  will  not  vege¬ 
tate,  when  it  is  fown,  for  a  plain  reafon,  becaufe  it 
peyer  came  to  a  proper  degree  of  maturity :  For 
we  v/ant  that  flrength  of  funfhine  and  conflant  fet¬ 
tled  weather  which  the  cultivators  of  lucerne  enjoy 
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in  France ,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  fince  it  is 
neceffary,  that  not  only  the  grain,  but  the  pod  or 
hulk  fhould  be  ripened  thoroughly  •,  for,  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  be  green  and  damp,  it  will  taint  the  former,  be¬ 
fore  you  can  clifcharge  the  feed  from  the  hulk. 

(50.)  It  may  be  remarked  farther,  that  the  nature 
of  our  weather  in  England  is  fo  variable,  and  our 
warm,  funfhiny  days  fo  few  and  cafual,  that  a 
crop  of  lucerne-feed  will  never  be  all  ripe,  or  two 
thirds  of  it  nearly  ripe,  at  the  fame  time.  Perhaps, 
equal,  uniform  ripenefs,  throughout  a  whole  feed- 
crop  of  lucerne,  happens  no  where. — In  this  refpefl 
there  is  a  plus  and  minus  in  all  countries: — But  fuch 
good  fortune  is  ten  times,  I  may  fay  twenty  times, 
ids  likely  to  happen  in  England  than  in  the  warm¬ 
er  and  Id's  fhowery  countries  abovementioned. 

Laftly,  if  the  force  of  all  that  I  have  here  re¬ 
marked  could  be  obviated  or  explained  away,  yet 
Bill  I  fhould  advife  the  EngliJJo  cultivator  to  pur- 
chafe  his  feed-lucerne  from  foreign  countries ;  for, 
in  hufbandry,  the  benefit  of  changing  feed  from 
places  at  a  remote  diftance  is  inconceivable ! 

We  will  now  proceed  to  fome  other  direflions. 

If  the  plants,  in  the  feminary  or  nurfery,  chance 
to  blow  by  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  July, 
cut  them  for  green  fodder  as  they  (land :  Not  that 
fuch  cutting  will  be  confiderable  enough  in  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  any  objeft  of  ceconomy,  but  we  rather 
advife  it  upon  prudential  reafons :  For  the  plants 
will  be  much  weakened  by  flowering.  Fhat  being 
over,  you  have  then  the  power  (according  as  fhali 
be  judged  convenient)  of  tranfplanting  the  roots  in 
Auguft,  or  leaving  them  quiet  in  the  ground  with¬ 
out  removing  them,  till  the  fpring  enfuing. 

The  fmall  matter  of  herbage  you  may  'happen 
to  cut,  upon  this  occafion,  will  ferve  to  give  your 
cattle  a  foretafte  of  what  lucerne  is  ^  and  the  great 

avidity, 
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avidity,  with  which  they  eat  it,  may  help  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  mailer  in  continuing  his  undertaking. 

If  the  lucerne-plants  happen  to  be  of  any  tolera¬ 
ble  fize  about  the  end  of  October ,  cut  them  care¬ 
fully,  notwithilanding  they  are  but  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  and  though  the  advantage  of  fuch 
green  fodder  be  worth  little  or  nothing :  For  it 
feems  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  drip  and  ihade 
of  the  ilalks  will  hurt  the  crown  of  the  root  in 
winter,  as  the  leaves  never  perifh  intirdy  in  the  fe¬ 
vered  weather. 

We  have  made  this  experiment  with  good  fuc- 
cefs  for  five  years  one  after  another,  yet  no -ways 
afiert,  that  the  plants  would  have  buffered  greatly, 
if  the  precaution  had  been  omitted,  becaufe  w7e  ne* 
ver  ventured  upon  that  trial. 

* 

SECT.  XX. 

Better  to  cut  Lucerne  with  a  Reap -ho ok  than  mow  if, 
— The  Beauty ,  Variety ,  and  UJe  of  a  Lucerne-Plan¬ 
tation o — Lucerne  good  for  Sheep  and  'Deer . 

(i.)  y%  FTER  various  obfervations  founded  on 
experience,  it  appears  moil  advifable  to 
cut  lucerne  with  a  reap-hook ,  and  not  with  a  feythe 
For  a  feythe,  be  the  mower  ever  fo  careful,  will 
frequently  ilice  off  fuch  parts  of  the  bulb  as  Hand 
above  ground ;  in  confequence  whereof,  the  root 
will  weep,  and  the  air  and  rain  will  caufe  it  to  pe~ 
riih.  Befides,  fome  weak  and  limber  ilalks  will 
not  Hand  firm  to  the  ilroke,  but  give  way  and  rife 
again ;  others  will  efcape  the  feythe  intirely,  by 
trailing  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  out  of  the 
mowers  reach.  Nor  muil  we  omit,  that  a  italk  or 
Ilalks,  uncut,  hurt  the  future  growth  of  the  plant  j 

For 
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For  a  branch,  uncut,  will  fend  no  frefh  Ihoots  from 
the  buds  in  the  crown  of  the  root  *, 

But  cutting  with  a  reap-hook  gets  the  better  of 
all  inconveniences  ;  for,  as  the  ftalks  of  moft  lu^ 
cerne-plants  can  be  grafped  in  one  hand,  fo  the 
reap-hook,  in  the  other  hand,  performs  the  cutting 
part  at  once,  and  always  avoids  wounding  the 
crown  of  the  root.  Nor  is  the  operation  tedious  i 
for  a  boy  may  cut  enough  in  an  hour  to  feed  four 
large  horles  a  whole  day.  This  being  done,  no¬ 
thing  more  remains,  but  to  weigh  a  large  ofier-baf- 
ket  (fomething  like  a  chaff- bafket)  as  alfo  the 
quantity  of  herbage  it  will  contain ;  or  weigh  the 
quantity  that  will  nil  a  little  cart  made  on  purpofe, 
till  at  length  you  bring  your  eye  to  a  fort  of  gage ; 
and  thus  you  will  be  enabled  to  give  your  cattle 
very  nearly  what  you  intend  to  give  them :  Since  a 
fmall  matter,  more  one  day  and  lefs  another,  will 
be  of  no  confequence  to  horfes  or  kine. 

(2.)  What  Virgil  fays  of  a  regular  vineyard  may 
be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a  lucerne- plan¬ 
tation.  No  part  of  the  Georgies  is  more  exquifitely 
heightened  than  the  paffage  I  here  allude  to : 

Ut  fepe  ingenti  bello  cum  longa  cohortes 
Explicuit  legio,  &  campo  ftetit  agmen  aperto? 
Diredtseque  acies,  ac  late  fludtuat  omnis 
iEre  renidenti  tellus,  necdum  horrida  mifeet 
Praelia,  fed  dubius  mediis  Mars  errat  in  armis  j — - 
Omnia  fint  paribus  numero  dimenfa  viarum  •, 
Non  animum  modo  uti  pafeat  profpedtus  inanem, 
Sed  quia  non  aliter  vires  dabit  omnibus  aquas 
T erra,neque  in  vacuum  poterunt  fe  extendere  rami. 

Georg.  II.  v.  279. 

The 

*  I  have  always  had  my  eye  upon  this  point,  but  never 
could  obferve  that  the  ftalks  of  lucerne  made  any  ftioots  after 
Cutting ;  but  the  bulb  or  crown  of  the  plant  grows  larger,  and 
pufhes  forth  new  buds  from  the  fides,  which  become  future 
ftalks.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  remarked  in  all 
gpfies. 
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The  agreeable  view  of  a  lucerne  plantation  may 
be  confidered  as  matter  of  fome  pleafure  to  every 
beholder ;  for  the  regularity  of  the  rows,  and  the  . 
exadnefs  of  diftance  from  plant  to  plant,  amufe  the 
eye,  as  a  work  of  indultry.  Befides,  what  can  di- 
verfify  and  enliven  a  landfcape  more,  than  to  fee  a 
fine,  thick,  verdant  grafs,  when  other  grafs-fields 

are  quite  bare,  or  rulfet-coloured  ?  - - It  is  fome- 

thing  alfo  to  behold,  as  it  were,  the  returns  of  fe- 
veralfprings  in  the  fame  year. — To-day  the  field  is 
cloathed  with  verdure  :  To-morrow  it  is  cut  and  re¬ 
moved  :  In  a  fortnight  more  it  appears  in  all  the 
bloom  of  frefh  vegetation,  and  in  another  fortnight 
arrives. to  maturity.  Thus  the  picture  changes  al- 
-moft  every  day  :  A  variety  and  repetition  of  ap¬ 
pearances  rarely  to  be  found  even  in  the  vegetable 
world ! 

It  is  thought,  the  exprefiion  of  ver  affiduum ,  See. 
which  Virgil  bellows,  by  way  of  pre-eminence  on 
Italy ,  alludes  to  the  frequent  crops  of  medica  (i.  e. 
lucerne)  which  made  their  appearance  five  or  fix 
times  a  year,  when  our  author  wrote. 

The  poet’s  words  are  as  remarkable  as  any  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Georgies -y  and  their  true 
meaning,  at  leaft,  feems  to  be  preferred  in  the 
tranflation  annexed  : 

Hie  ver  affiduum ,  atque  alienis  meffibus  aeftas  *. 

Perpetual  fpring  the  face  of  nature  wears  \ - - 

Harvefts  of  other  months  the  fummer  bears. 

I  have  elfewhere  quoted  the  fame  circumftance, 
but  diverfified  a  little  by  Claudian .  See  Sect.  I. 

It  is  Hill  an  higher  fatisfadion  to  refled,  that, 
if  tranfplanted  lucerne  be  found  to  anfwer,  and  is 
thoroughly  encouraged  amongft  us,  the  culture  of 
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k  will  afford  much  employment  to  the  infirmer 
poor,  and  to  thole  who  are  too  young,  or  too  aged* 
to  undertake  any  laborious  work. 

(3.)  As  lucerne  ought  never  to  be  grazed,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  many  obfervations  on  it  in  regard 
to  fheep ;  and  the  little  that  has  occurred  to  us* 
worth  notice,  has  been  fpecified  in  the  xiiith  Sec¬ 
tion,  p.  137.  However,  thus  much  is  certain, 
Jheep  love  it  extremely,  either  green  or  dried  into 
hay ;  and  thrive  wonderfully  well,  whenever  they 
eat  it. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  few 
or  no  experiments  have  been  hitherto  made  on  lu¬ 
cerne  as  a  food  for  deer.  For  my  own  part,  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  wanting ;  and  therefore  it  may  be 
moll  prudent  juft  to  fuggeft  the  hint,  and  leave 
the  matter  to  be  farther  inquired  into  by  curious 
perfons  at  their  leifure  and  convenience.  However, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  certain,  that,  if  lucerne 
be  well  managed,  it  will  be  fit  to  cut  by  the  10th 
of  April ;  fo  that  deer  may  be  advanced  in  good 
plight,  long  before  they  can  receive  any  confidera- 
ble  lupport  from  common  grafs.  But,  when  you 
feed  them,  remember  that  the  Italics,  after  cutting, 
fhould  lie  forty-eight  hours  in  a  dry,  fhady  place, 
and  then  be  given  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  di¬ 
rected  concerning  cows.  Sect.  xiii.  p.  137. 

As  to  young  fwine ,  no  food  is  fo  healthy,  no 
food  fo  nourifhing  and  agreeable,  as  the  vegetable 
we  are  here  fpeaking  of ;  and  that  from  the  time 
they  leave  fucking,  till  they  are  put  up  for  fatting : 
Before  which  time  lucerne  alfo  has  its  life ;  for  no 
fort  of  food  enables  the  mother  to  give  fuch  large 
quantities  of  milk  to  her  litter. — Here  opens  a  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  the  induftrious  hufbandman. 
Meanwhile  common  fenfe  implies,  that  fuch  lu¬ 
cerne  inuft  be  cut  up  green,  and  carried  to  the 
ftye.  —  The  amazing  growth  of  young  pigs  fed 

with 
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with  lucerne  will  give  the  farmer  great  hopes  of 
fuccefs  and  profit, 

SECT*  XXL 

Farther  Directions  about  transplanting. — The  FlardF 
nefs  of  Lucerne  in  bearing  Cold. 

WHEN  you  move  lucerne  roots  for  tranfi 
planting,  though  you  dig  but  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  inches  deep,  take  care  to  give  directions  that 
the  tap-roots  be  no-ways  broken:  And,  if  you  hear 
the  leaft  cracking  or  flapping,  order  the  workman 
to  be  more  careful;  for  the  fciifars  hurt  not  a  tenth 
part  fo  much  as  drawing  up  the  roots  with  violence* 
When  the  plants  are  clipped,  throw  them  into  a 
large  veffel  of  water,  though  they  remain  there 
only  an  hour;  for  the  fun’s  heat  caufes  them  to 
droop  and  wither  immediately  :  And  yet  this  plant, 
of  a  contexture  fo  delicate  in  its  early  days  *,  hav¬ 
ing  once  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength  and 
age,  is  able  to  bear  the  feverity  of  a  Swifs  winter, 
Where  the  winds  and  frofts  are  far  more  piercing 
than  in  our  ifiand^  Hence  alfo  M.  du  Ho/met 
tells  us,  cc  That,  when  the  intenfe  cold,  in  the' 
year  1 709,  killed  moil  of  the  olive-trees  and  wal¬ 
nut-trees  in  France ,  the  lucerne  received  no  da¬ 
mage  deferving  notice ;  and,  in  the  fevere  winter, 
1755,  when  the  thermometer  of  M*  Reaumur 
fhifted  varioufiy  from  eight  to  thirteen  degrees 
above  blank,  and,  on  February  3,  when  a  thermo¬ 
meter,  expofed  to  the  open  air,  flood  at  fixteen  de¬ 
grees, 

*•  Agojiino  Gallo  fays,  that  the  breath  of  cattle  hurts  young* 
growing  lucerne,  if  they  are  allowed  to  graze  it.  This  may  be 
defining  a  good  deal  i  But  of  lb  delicate  a  contexture  is  the 
plant  here  fpoken  of,  that  I  have  obferved  the  leaves  to  droop 
and  fhrink,  if  handled  much  with  the  warm  hand.  And  thus* 
if  Pliny  and  the  modern  Italians  may  be  believed,  the  annual 
trefoil  (which  is  of  the  fame  genus  with  lucerne)  gives  marks  ot 
being  a  fenfitive  plant,  upon  the  approach  of  violent  rains* 
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grees,  the  lucerne  at  the  fame  time  fuffered  no 
thing/* 

Our  countryman ,  2W/,  (for  there  is  a  lover  of 
hufbandry  of  the  fame  name  frequently  cited  by 
French  writers)  has  declared  his  fentiments  much 
to  the  fame  purpofe  as  M.  du  Hamel. 

“  We  need  not,  fays  he,  much  apprehend  the 
danger  of  EngliJJo  winters,  for  lucerne  will  endure 
thofe  which  are  more  rigorous.  In  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel  the  winters  are  fo  fevere  as  to  kill  all 
the  rolemary  left  abroad,  yet  lucerne  furvives  them 
there.  This  proves  it  more  hardy  than  rofemary, 
which  is  planted  for  hedges  in  England ;  and  here 
is  fcarce  twice  in  an  age  a  froft  that  will  kill  it.  I 
have  known  one  fingle  lucerne-plant,  in  a  poor 
arable  field,  that  has  flood  the  teft  of  twenty-two 
winters,  befides  the  feeding  of  fheep  at  all  feafons, 
and  yet  remains  as  flrong  as  ever.  What  quantity 
of  hay  this  plant  yearly  produces  cannot  be  known, 
becaufe,  at  thofe  times  that  cattle  are  kept  from  it, 
the  hares  conflantly  crop  it,  being  fweeter  than  any 
other  grafs 

But  Mr.  Millar  gives  us  a  flronger  proof  of  its 
hardy  nature.  “  That  the  cold,  fays  he,  will  not 
injure  this  plant  [at  a  certain  age]  I  am  fully  fatif- 
fied:  For,  in  a  very  cold  winter,  1728-9,  I  had 
fome  roots  of  this  plant,  which  were  dug  up  in  Oc¬ 
tober^  and  laid  upon  the  ground,  in  the  open  air, 
till  the  beginning  of  March ,  when  I  planted  them 
again,  and  they  fhot  out  very  vigoroufly  loon  after  % 
nay,  even  while  they  lay  on  the  ground,  they 
ftruck  out  fibres  from  the  under  fide  of  the  roots, 
and  had  begun  to  (boot  green  from  the  crown  of 
their  roots  f” 

SECT, 

*  Horfe-hceing  Hujbandry,  8vo,  p.  20 J. 

■f  Dictionary,  Article  Medica. 

This  ingenious  author  appears  to  be  almoft  as  well  {killed 
m  agriculture  as  ia  gardening :  Witnefs  what  he  fays  concern-' 

ing 
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SECT.  XXII. 

\ 

Of  the  various  Accidents  and  Injuries  to  which  Lucerne 

is  liable . 

HE  that  cultivates  lucerne,  or  indeed  any  thing 
that  is  curious  and  valuable  in  hufbandry, 
has  many  difficulties  to  labour  againft,  and  many 
enemies  to  contend  with.  For,  according  to  the 
beft  obfervations  hitherto  made,  few  things  hurt 
lucerne  more  than  wild,  coarfe  graffies,  weeds  of 
all  forts,  cold,  marfhy  grounds,  wet  clays,  and  ftag- 
nating  waters  $  for,  though  water  affords  one  part  of 
neceffiary  nutrition  to  plants,  yet  water,  without  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth,  is  rather  hurtful  than  ad¬ 
vantageous  *.  There  is  alfb  another  danger:  For, 
as  this  vegetable  is  ufually  transplanted  in  Auguft * 
there  may  be  weeping  fprings  in  the  field,  which 
are  not  difcoverable  at  that  feafon.  An  accident 
of  fuch  fort  furprized  a  gentleman  the  firfl:  winter 
after  tranfplanting,  yet  he  preferred  his  lucerne 
(and  has  done  fo  for  three  fucceffive  years)  by 

fpdnlding 

ing  the  neglect  of  cultivating  grafTes  in  general*  and  the  com¬ 
mon  erroneous  practice  of  {owing  grafs- feeds  with  corn,  £5 r. 
He  has  alfo  thrown  out  federal  valuable  hints  concerning  the 
miftakes  and  prejudices  of  farmers. 

*  Wherever  the  mnyum- mofs  grows,  the  red-rot ,  and  the 
iriarjk-pennyvoort ,  not  to  mention  many  other  hurtful  herbs  that 
may  be  fpecified  on  a  more  proper  occafion,  there  the  water  is 
uncommonly  cold ,  and  perhaps  of  a  poifonous  or  mineral  tinge . 

The  teft  or  criterion  here  recommended  is  the  ftiorteft,  cheap- 
eft,  and  moft  eafily  attainable  of  any  thing  I  have  laid  down  in 
thefe  Eflays,  and  has  only  been  omitted  by  hufbandry-writers, 
becaufe  men  fcorn  to  contemplate  what  is  near  them  and  unde? 
their  eyes,  in  order  to  fpeculate  upon  that  which  is  far  diftanfc 
and  above  them. 

Grazing  all  low  lands,  where  fuch  plants  grow  as  above  de- 
feribed  (except  perhaps  in  the  height  of  fummer)  will  oceafrort 
the  death  of  many  Iheep,  and  caufe  fome  diford ers  in  larger- 
cattle. 
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sprinkling  the  wet  patches  with  frequent  drellings 
of  frefh  foot,  or  new  chimney-alhes,  in  November 
and  the  end  of  February. 

It  mult  be  obferved  likewife*  that  this  plant  ne¬ 
ver  flourishes  near  foul  weedy  hedges*  or  under  the 
drip  and  fhade  of  trees,  or  clofe  to  garden- walls; 

Infers  alfo  hurt  it  frequently,  but  not  fo  much 
in  England,  as  in  warmer  countries. 

(i.)  It  hath  not  yet  been  fully  difeovered  by  us 
(though  fqmething  of  the  kind  happened  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year  1762*)  that  turnip-flies  mangle 
and  deflroy  young  lucerne-leaves ;  but,  if  they 
Should  attack  the  nurfery  (as  I  have  reafon  to  think 
they  will  at  Some  particular  jun£tures)  or  fall  upon 
the  young  fhoots  in  the  plantation,  you  mufl:  apply 
to  the  gardening-pot,  and  Sprinkle  the  plants  copi- 
oufly  with  an  infufion  of  Soot  in  water,  made  very 
bitter.  This,  in  the  preSent  cafe*  is  both  a  medi¬ 
cine  and  a  manure. 

Virgil  and  Columella  were  both  of  them  fully  con¬ 
vinced,  that  certain  fteepings  for  Seeds,  and  infu¬ 
sions  for  watering  young  plants,  and  guarding  them 
from  infefts,  were  not  only  eafily  procured^  but  had 
often  been  applied  with  good  fuccefs;  The  recipe’s 
mentioned  by  the  former  of  thefe  poets  (I  Say  poets* 
for  the  paflage  I  Shall  transcribe  from  the  latter*  is 
taken  from  his  poem  on  Gardening)  are  too  well 
known  to  be  infer  ted  at  length,  Et  nitro  prius ,  &c,  f 
but  the  advice  of  Columella  is  as  follows : 

C  c  Sed 


*  We  never  knew  thefe  infers  pernicious  to  young  lucerne, 
till  the  time  above  fpecified,  there  being  a  drowth  and  harlh 
northern  and  eafterly  winds,  more  or  lefs,  from  the  beginning 
of  /}pril  till  the  6th  of  May  ;  an  unlucky  fetting-out  to  many 
people,  who  began  their  lucerne -nurferies,  for  the  firft  time,  on 
the  tranfplanting  principle,  and  knew  not  how  to  prevent  the 
evil*  or  lelfen  it  by  having  reeourfe  to  foot- water,  which,  at  one 
and  the  fame  time,  is  a  corrective  of  the  foil,  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure,  and  the  belt  remedy  we  know  againit  th§  trcublefome  at¬ 
tacks  here  fpoken  of. 

7  Georg.  I.  V.  194* 
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Sed  ne  dira  novas  Jegetes  animalia  laedani , 

Profuit  inter dum  me  die  ant  em  femina  pingui 
Palladia  (fine  fruge  fialis)  confipergere  amurca , 
Jnnatdve  laris  nigra  fiatiare  favilla . 

Profuit  &  plant  is  latices  infundere  amaros 
Marrubii ,  multoque  fiedi  contingere  fucco . 

D^Hort.  Cult.  v.  351,  &V, 

Left  hurtful  infeds  ravage  and  defpoil 
The  tender  produce  of  th* * * §  expeded  crop, 
Infteep  the  feedling-grains  with  previous  care 
In  rich  Palladium  lees,*  (th*  expence  of  fait 
May  frugally  be  fpar’d)  or  fow  them  mixt 
With  fable  foot  and  allies  dufky-hued, 

Kind  prefents,  which  thy  grateful  lares  give. 
Nor  is  it  labour  thriftlefs  to  bedew 
The  embryon-piants  with  ftrong  infufion  drawn 
From  fedum, f  or  fromhore-hound’s  bitter  juice.  J 

There  is  an  infed  in  France ,  called,,  by  the  coun¬ 
try  people,  barbotte ,  and  deferibed  by  Des  Serres , 
as  une  petite  chenille  noire,  §  or  a  little  black  cater¬ 
pillar,  which,  in  time  of  drought,  preys  on  the 
young  ilioots  of  this  herbage,  even  one  or  two  years 
after  tranfplantation  •,  caufing  the  leaves  to  appear 
fickly  and  difcoloured,  We  never  obferved  thefe 
mifehievous  creatures  in  England  ;  but,  if  they  fhould 
be  difeovered,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  the  lucerne, 
though  but  fix  or  eight  inches  high;  and  beftow  on 
the  rows,  in  moift  weather,  or  when  large  dews  fall. 


*  The  lees  of  olives. 

f  The  fedum,  here  meant,  is  the  larger  fedum.  Columella 
mentions  an  infufion  of  this  plant  in  another  part  of  his  work, 
where  he  is  fpeaking  of  young  turnips,  and  the  turnip-fly. 

1  The  hore-hound,  here  preferibed,  is  the  black.  The  It  a-* 
lians  Hill  call  it,  from  the  Latin ,  marrubiumf  jnarrobio, 

§  See  Theatre  P  Agricult,  fob  p.  275.. 
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flight  repeated  fprinklings  of  fine  new  foot *  or,  if 
you  live  near  tobacconifts,  the  dull,  at  the  bottom 
of  their  hogfheads,  may  not  be  amifs  *  but  this  lat¬ 
ter  remedy  is  only  mentioned  upon  the  authority  of 
others-. 

(2.)  And  here  it  may  be  juft  obferved*  'm  cafe 
^ou  apprehend  that  a  very  common  grub  or  mag¬ 
got  may  deftroy  the  young  fibres  of  lucerne-roots 
(which  with  me  is  more  than  doubtful)  or  infeft 
and  injure  a  field  of  new-fown  wheat  (a  point  ftill 
more  certain)  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  imitate  the 
pradice  of  farmers  in  Perigord ,  which  is  to  put  foon 
after  fowing  in  the  four  corners  of  the  field  (if  the 
field  be  not  large)  an  heap  of  dung  amounting  to  a 
dung-cart  load,  or,  in  fhort,  fuch  a  quantity  as  may 
preferve  the  heat  5  and,  if  you  open  thefe  heaps  a- 
bout  March ,  yorl  will  find  them  full  of  infeds, 
which  have  many  legs,  and  their  head  is  armed  with 
two  fhells*  which*  like  a  pair  of  fcififars,  cut  the 
roots  and  fibres  of  young  corn  for  food.  —  There¬ 
fore  in  the  month  abovementioned,  provided  the 
headlands  will  give  a  little  cart  room  to  pafs*  you 
may  remove  thefe  heaps  to  fome  refervoir  of  ma¬ 
nure,  as  marie*  virgin-earth*  &c-,  &c.  but  not  to 
the  common  farm-dunghil  which  is  to  be  made  ufe 
of  in  the  fame  year.  In  fhort,  to  no  dunghil  at  all  * 
for  thefe  infeds  wall  not  eafily  die,  except  the  heat 
is  quite  evaporated. 

The  inhabitants  of  Perigord  call  this  infed  mu¬ 
lct  *  in  the  Patois  dialed*  it  is  called  trauque- courge , 
i;  e.  gourd-piercer  *  our  farmers  (as  I  believe)  give  it 
the  name  of  grub-worm ,  and  afifure  me  it  becomes 
a  chaffer  in  fu miner :  For  about  May  you  may  dig 
it  up,  with  wings  half  formed. 

Thefe  infeds  live  two  winters  under  ground,  in 
the  fhape  of  the  worm  abovementioned*  and  de¬ 
ftroy  the  roots  of  corn  and  fine  grades.  In  the  third 
year  they  undergo  a  metamorphofts,  and  take  the 

Cc  2  form 
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form  and  name  of  chaffers  about  the  months  of  June 

and  July. 

(3.)  When  you  fee  a  plant  with  yellow  fickly 
leaves,  without  having  received  any  external  injury, 
you  will  generally  find,  upon  examining  the  root 
carefully,  a  little  lively  carnation-coloured  worm 
which  caufes  this  mifchief :  And  here,  again,  foot- 
drefiings  are  the  belt  remedy  (except  the  ground  be 
of  a  burning  nature.) 

(4.)  To  this  infedt  may  be  added  another,  called, 
by  the  French  writers  on  hufbandry,  puceron ,  and, 
in  Englijh ,  vineffretterff  which  fattens  allb  on  the 
roots  of  wheat,  and  all  garden-plants  of  the  legu¬ 
minous  kind. 

(5.)  Whether  moles  eat  the  fibres  of  young  lu¬ 
cerne-roots  is  more  than  I  know,  but  certain  it  is, 
that  they  loofen  the  hold  of  the  plants,  and  confe- 
quently  do  them  great  mifchief,  immediately  after 
tranfplanting. 

But  there  is  a  worfe  enemy  to  lucerne  than  all 
thole  that  have  been  hitherto  mentioned,  and  that 
is  an  owner  who  neglects  cultivating  the  intervals, 
cleaning  the  rows,  and  manuring  the  plantation  : 
For,  in  a  word,  except  a  perfon  manages  lucerne  ac¬ 
cording  to  rules  of  art,  he  had  better  difcontinue 
the  projeft  of  raifing  it,  and  break  up  the  ground 
once  for  all.  Martial' s  remedy  may  be  applied 
here  as  a  good  one,  though  prefcribed  only  to  & 
poor  uniuccefsful  poet ; 

■ - —  Una  litara  pot  eft. 

One  perpendicular  line,  drawn  thro*  each  page. 

Will  free  thy  work  from  faults  and  critic’s  rage. 

Or, 

*  Columella  feems  to  have  had  fome  idea  of  a  little  mifchiev- 
infeft  of  this  kind,  for,  after  having  mentioned  the  depre¬ 
dations  made  by  pifmires,  fnails,  and'  caterpillars,  he  adds? 

Par~)  ulus  aut  pnltx  hrspens  dents  lacejjtf • 


Plait  u7 


'sion  Thorn 


Copalm  Tree  . 


a/sifras  Tree 


HTu  d/yzO?  f/dn 


O/.lieHezra  .  ri^pO. 
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Or,  to  fpeak  more  immediately  to  the  purpofe  in 
the  language  of  Pliny  the  elder  on  the  lame  occa- 
flon,  fi  evicerint  herbd,  remedium  unicum  eft  aratio. 

. — S<epe  vertendo ,  donee  omnes  alioe  radices  intereant:  * 
If  weeds  happen  to  overpower  the  crop ,  the  only  reme¬ 
dy  is  ploughing ,  till  every  noxious  root  is  dejtroyed  by 
difturbing ,  turning ,  and  pulverizing  the  earth . 

SECT.  XXIII. 

How  to  know  young  Lucerne  in  order  to  weed  it. 

IT  being  highly  probable,  from  the  larger  part 
of  the  preceding  lection,  that,  as  infects  may  of¬ 
ten  attack  lucerne  in  England ,  though  not  fo  fre¬ 
quently  as  in  warmer  countries,  it  behoves  all  peo¬ 
ple,  concerned  in  nurferies  or  plantations  of  it,  to 
make  themfelves  well  acquainted  with  the  figure 
and  fhape  of  this  vegetable,  when  it  firft  appears  above 
ground ,  -f  or  when  it  is  about  five  weeks  old :  But  in 
Ipring  and  fummer  they  mull  be  particularly  atten- 
tive,  during  dry  harfh  winds  in  the  former  fealon, 
or  when  great  heats  and  drought  may  moleft  us  in 
the  latter. 

Thus,  by  diftinguifhing  and  knowing  the  plants, 
you  may  prevent,  in  a  good  degree,  the  depredations 
of  the  fly,  which  will  difcover  the  two  feed-leaves, 
in  all  probability,  fooner  than  you  •,  and,  in  the  next 
flate  of  the  plants,  you  will  be  able  to  weed  them 
with  fafety,  and  may  form  a  judgment  likewife 
how  far  the  nurfery  is  properly  flocked  — whether, 
for  example,  yqu  ought  to  let  it  Hand  (after  wait¬ 
ing  a  fortnight  to  fee  the  full  event :)  Or  whether 

C  c  3  you 

*  Hip  or.  Natural. 

t  By  the  manner  in  which  lucerne  comes  up,  and  makes  its 
firft  appearance  above  ground  after  fovving,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  feed  fplits  itfelf  into  two  lobes,  that  form  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  feminal  leaves ;  frejim  the  center  of  which  a  third  leaf’  af¬ 
terwards  Ihoots  forth. 
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you  may  not  be  obliged  to  new-dig  the  ground  and 
low  it  afrefh :  Though,  as  yet,  we  never  had  the 
ill  fortune  of  being  reduced  to  make  this  difagree- 
able  experiment. 

As  to  lucerne  in  its  infant-ftate,  no:  better  direc¬ 
tion  can  be  given  to  know  it,  than  by  faying  it  comes, 
up  like  clover :  Neverthelefs  it  varies  a  little,  after 
it  is  a  month  old ;  and  begins  to  put  out  three 
leaves ;  fo  that  the  mailer  mull  be  well  acquainted 
with  it  under  its  firft  appearance,  and  the  weeders 
under  its  fecond. 

SECT.  XXI  v: 

Rules  for  faving  and  gathering  Lucerne-feed. 

I  Will,  in  this  feftion,  difengage  the  promife  I  have 
made  to  the  reader  of  faying  fomething  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  of  fetting  lucerne  apart  for  feed, 
together  with  the  whole  procefs  of  faving  the  feed. 
The  lubftance  of  the  prefent  article  will  be  matter 
of  curiofity  at  leaft,  and,  perhaps,  of  fome  little  uti¬ 
lity.  Nor  would  a  treatife,  on  the  culture  of  lucerne, 
be  complete,  without  a  chapter  on  this  fubject. 

If  the  attempt  of  faving  lucerne-feed  in  England 
fhould  appear  to  be  worth  carrying  into  execution, 
I  flatter  myfelf,  that  the  obfervations  here  made,  and 
the  directions  here  laid  down,  will  be  conformable 
to  the  practice  of  the  molt  fkilfyl  cultivators  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries. 

I  have  faved  lucerne-feed  with  no  great  difficulty 
5n  England ,  but  never  could  fee  a  reafon  for  pre¬ 
ferring  it  to  good  lucerne-leed  brought  from  the 
fouth  of  France ,  Italy ,  Switzerland ,  and  Spain.  (i°.) 
The  price  of  foreign  feeds  (at  leaft  for  twenty  years) 
will  be  very  little  higher  than  our  own. — (20.)  Such 
feeds  will  be  better  ripened ;  and  (30.)  fome  advan¬ 
tages  may  refill t  not  only  from  change  of  feed,  but 

be- 
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becaufe  fuch  feed  was  railed  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  us. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  readily  allowed  by  me,  that 
we  may  fave  lucerne-feed  almolt  as  eafily  as  the  feeds 
of  broad-clover,  fainfoin,  trefoils,  &c,  but,  to  fay 
the  truth,  I  would  fooner  receive  all  thofe  feeds 
from  a  warmer  and  drier  country  than  ours. 

Let  me  therefore  continue  to  obferve,  as  before, 
that  if  perfons  are  determined  to  fave  feed  from 
tranfplanted  lucerne  (which  will  certainly  yield  the 
largeft  and  ripeft  grain,  each  plant  having  enjoyed 
free  air,  room,  funfhine,  (Sc.)  we  then  only  grant 
this  indulgence  to  them  the  year  before  the  ground 
js  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  crop  difcon tinned. 

I  would  give  the  fame  advice  to  thofe  who  have 
raifed  lucerne  by  drilling .  And,  if  either  one  or  the 
other  ventures  upon  the  undertaking,  I  would  coun- 
fel  both  the  tranfplanter  and  driller  to  manure  the 
field  pro  hac  vice ,  as  fhall  be  more  exprefsly  men¬ 
tioned  in  another  part  of  this  fedtion. 

As  for  thofe  who  are  determined  to  fow  lucerne 
by  promifcuous  [owing  in  the  manner  of  clover,  they 
may,  if  they  are  fo  inclined,  fet  afide  a  crop  for 
feed,  whenever  they  pleafe  :  For  fuch  lucerne  will 
be  fhortdived  from  the  very  circumftances  of  its 
culture-,  and  any  projedl  may  be  ventured  upon 
it,  without  running  the  rifque  of  lofing  much,; 
fince,  if  tranfplanted  and  drilled  lucerns  ( which  grow 
wide  plant  from  plant)  can  hardly  fupport  the 
impoverifhment  of  {landing  for  feed,  without  feme 
extraordinary  afiiftances what  can  be  expedted 
from  a  crop  proynifcuoujly  [own ,  which  crop,  if  the 
feeds  fown  take  full  effedl  (a  piece  of  good  fortune 
I  never  faw  in  England)  or  if  half  of  them  take  ef¬ 
fedl,  may  contain, °inftead  of  thirteen  thoufand  plants, 
perhaps  five  hundred  thoufand?— But  then,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  plants  will  be  difcoloured,  fmall,  weak, 
and  fickly  y  overpowered  by  weeds,  and  even  mo- 

C  c  4  lefted 
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lefted  by  one  another.  So  that,  when  they  have  not 
a  quarter  part  nourilhment  enough,  and  yet  want 
more  than  that  quarter  part  (as  they  naturally  will 
do,  in  order  to  perfect  their  feeds)  they  of  courfe 
muft  perifh  by  downright  famine.  At  leaft,  fuch 
is  ufually  the  cafe  in  our  climate. 

In  the  other  two  inftances,  if  any  gentleman  has 
a  mind  to  fave  the  feeds  of  tranfplanted  or  drilled  lu¬ 
cerne,  either  for  ufe,  or  by  way  of  curiofity,  it  is 
probable  that  the  following  inftrudtions  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  him. 

Whenever  he  purpofes  to  fet  apart  a  crop  for  feed, 
he  muft  cut  the  two  firfh  annual  growths,  when  the 
plants  are  not  arrived  to  fuch  an  height  as  he  ought, 
in  genera],  to  wait  for,  and  before  the  flowers  make 
their  appearance,  that  the  plants  may  acquire  more 
ftrength  to  ripen  their  feeds  at  the  next  cutting. 

Whoever  attempts  to  fave  lucerne-feed  muft;  lay 
his  account  in  lofing  one  cutting  at  leaft,  if  not  two 
cuttings,  that  year and,  in  the  year  followings  he 
will  find  (without  my  telling  him  fo)  that  his  plan¬ 
tation  will  decline  a  little  in'  health  and  ftrength.  In 
a  word,  he  muft,  by  the  help  of  forne  comfortable 
manures  in  the  iuccCeding  autumn  and  winter,  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  amends  for  the  impoverifhment 
occafioned  by  fuch  an  effort.  Such  manures,  what¬ 
ever  they  are,  muft  be  oppofite  to  the  predominant 
ill  temper  of  his  foil. 

When  he  propofes  to  gather  the  feeds,  the  tops 
of  the  feeding  ftalks  muft  be  cut  off  with  large 
horfe-fciffars,  or  a  fmall  fickle  made  on  purpofe ; 
and  the  time  muft  be  juft  after  fun-riling  •,  fince, 
otherwife,  the  hulks  or  pods  will  burft  and  brit  dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  pods,  thus  cut,  muft  be  dried  in  the  fun  on 
a  winnowing-fheet,  and  thralhed  out  with  a  fhort 
flick,  in  fuch  manner  as  clover-feeds  are  thralhed. 
pThe  feeds  muft  be  pafted  through  a  very  fine  fieve 
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for  they  are  fmall,  confidering  the  fize  of  the  plant 
tjiat  bears  them.  It  will  alfo  be  difficult  to  find 
them  all,  for  they  are  extremely  ilippery. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  feed,  Agoftino  Gallo  tells  us, 
that  one  hundred  pounds  is  the  common  produce 
of  an  acre  in  Italy ,  that  has  been  fown  promifcu- 
oufiy  like  clover  or  trefoil.  '*  I  fhould  think  a  crop 
from  drilled  lucerne  might  anfwer  better :  And  a 
crop  from  tranfplanted  lucerne  might  exceed  both. 
For,  when  the  roots  have  fpace  fufficient,  they  will 
procure  more  nutriment:  Nor  will  they  (if  common 
care  is  taken)  be  defrauded  fo  much  by  incroach- 
ing  weeds  as  crops  are  that  have  been  fown  by  ran¬ 
dom  fowing.  Op  the  other  hand,  tranfplanted 
crops,  particularly,  will  enjoy  a  freer  air  and  more 
funfhine :  Confequently  the  feeds  wiif  be  better 
ripened  •,  they  will  alfo  be  larger,  healthier,  and 
more  apt  to  vegetate  when  fown. — Another  great 
advantage  is,  that,  as  every  plant  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple  has,  as  it  were,  impartial  juftice  done  it,  the 
feeds  will  be  all  ripe,  much  nearer  to  the  fame  time  ; 
whereas  there  may  be  a  month  odds  or  more  be¬ 
tween  plant  and  plant,  among  thofe  that  have  been 
fowm  according  toxh§randombroad-caft way  *  and,  tho* 
the  owner  may  have  full  choice  to  mow  this  crop, 
whenever  he  pleafes,  yet  one  half  of  the  field  will 
never  be  ripe  atone  time.  Experience juftifies  this 
remark  in  regard  to  England  particularly. 

Having  cut  off  the  fummits  of  the  feed-branches, 
as  above  diredted,  care  muft  be  taken  the  next  day 
to  put  the  remainder  of  the  ftalks,  as  near  the 
ground  as  at  other  times  of  cutting;  that  is,  with¬ 
in  three  or  four  inches  of  the  crown  of  the  root, 
otherwife  the  new  fhoots  will  not  fprout  and  flourifh. 
This  crop  will  be  hay  half- made  at  the  time  of  cut¬ 
ting,  and  the  reft  of  the  drying  part,  being  finifh- 
ed,  may  be  given  to  cart-horfes,  hungry  yearlings, 

colts, 

*  Giornata  feconda  deW  herla  Mbdica, 
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colts,  and  fwine,  which  will  relifh  fuch  plain  hear¬ 
ty  diet  very  well,  and  that  for  a  reafon  afligned, 
which  is  almoft  peculiar  to  lucerne-hay.* 

But  obferve  here,  that  as  the  ftalks,  by  Handing 
fo  long  and  ripening  their  feeds,  will  grow  hard  ;  of 
courfe,  the  fickle,  made  ufe  of  to  cut  them,  muft  be 
very  fharp,  fince  the  perfon  employed  in  this  work 
will  be  apt  to  pull  upwards  with  one  hand  a  little, 
whilft  he  is  cutting  with  the  other,  and  may  there¬ 
by  loofen  and  incommode  the  roots.  In  this  cafe, 
I  would  advife  rather,  that  a  pair  of  large,  lharp, 
gardening  fheers  fhould  be  made  ufe  of. 

As  to  the  crop  of  hay  abovementioned,  I  think 
I  have  done  fufficient  juftice  to  it,  in  allowing  that 
it  will  afford  hearty  food  for  coarfe,  hungry  cattle. 
However,  an  author,  much  efteemed  by  me,  feems 
to  have  gone  farther  than  my  experience  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  confirm  :  For,  after  allowing  that  fuch  a 
crop  (including  the  tops  of  the  feedling- branches 
after  thrafhing)  would  give  the  owner  two  waggon¬ 
loads  of  hay  upon  an  acre+  (in  which  point  we  a- 
gree)  he  adds,  that  this  dried  herbage  will  not  be 
inferior  to  the  generality  of  hay,  procured  from 
common  meadow  and  upland  graffes.  The  truth, 
perhaps,  lies  between  us ;  I  may  have  deprecia¬ 
ted  the  crop  a  little,  and  he  feems  to  have  over-ra¬ 
ted  it. 

*  See  Sect.  XVII,  p.  1.5$, 

•f  By  waggon-loads,  the  author  means  the  Italian  carro  a 
quattro  ruotei  which  carries  about  14001b.  weight  of  hay. 

Vinti  Giornate  di  Gallo,  p.  36, 
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SECT.  XXV. 

IVhat  fort  of  Lucerne  is  heft  for  Hujbandry-ufes. 

AN  enumeration  of  the  feveral  varieties  of  lu¬ 
cerne  might  have  the  appearance  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  practical-  cultivator  into  a  contemplative  bo- 
tan  lit.  It  may  iuffice  therefore  to  fay,  that  the 

feed  of  the  upright  fort,  which  bears  violet-colour¬ 
ed  and  purple  flowers,  is  thought  to  produce  plants, 
of  the  largeft  fize.  The  blue-flowered  lucerne  is 
alfo  valuable  *,  and,  in  Switzerland ,  is  to  be  found 
a  large  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  bears  yellow 
flowers. 

In  Dalmatia ,  a  fine  variegated  fort  grows  wild — 
Nor  might  it  be  amifs,  if  curious  cultivators  were 
to  procure  feeds  of  the  original  medica  from  Media. 
If  I  miitake  not,  L ournefort  found  one  or  two  fine 
forts  there. 

The  flowers  of  lucerne  are  leguminous,  or,  as 
the  learned  call  them,  papilionaceous ,  From  their 
impalement  arifes  the  piftil,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  a  wretched  Jtliqua ,  or  pod,  fomewhat  refem-* 
bling  a  ram’s  horn,  in  which  are  lodged  feeds  ffia- 
ped  like  a  kidney.  The  green  plant  has  the  tafte  of 
nafturtian-leaves. 

As  the  culture  of  lucerne  and  fainfoin,  according 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  Eflay,  is  execu¬ 
ted  without  much  difficulty,  it  may  tempt  men,  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  to  apply  their  minds  to  the 
culture  of  corn,  conformably  to  the  practice  of  new 
hujbandry.  But  this  may  be  found  a  more  complex, 
as  well  as  a  more  difficult  undertaking,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  what  will  follow  in  the  laft  paragraph  of 
the  laft  fedfion. - 

Again, 

+  Moft  plants  and  fhrubs,  that  bear  leguminous  flowers,  afford 
delicious  food  to  cattle. 

Vi  ~j  *  4  <  •  * 
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Again,  when  grafs-lands  are  only  wanted  to  bring 
about  a  quick  return  of  arable  crops,  then  clo¬ 
ver  and  trefoils  are  the  propereft  vegetables  that 
can  be  cultivated  in  fuch  cafes  •,  for  lucerne  and 
fainfoin  come  not  to  their  full  perfedlion  till  the  third 
year. - 

As  this  fedtion  is  extremely  fhort,  I  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  employing  one  minute’s  revifion  up¬ 
on  what  I  have  faid  from  Agoftino  Gallo ,  in  my  XVIth 
article,  concerning  fowing  lucerne-feeds  with  thofe 
of  panic-grafs.  For,  tho?  firft  thoughts  are  generally 
the  mod  fortunate  in  poetry,  yet  Tecond  thoughts 
are  the  fafeft  in  profe.  Therefore  being  naturally 
fearful  of  mi  (leading  my  readers,  or  depending 
over-much  on  the  authority  of  others,  I  will  re-confi- 
der  the  point  in  a  few  words,  and  then  leave  the 
cultivators  of  lucerne  to  think  and  adl  for  them- 
felves. 

Upon  reviewing  the  original,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  Italian  author  fpeaks  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  :  And  for  that  realon  (as  well  as  from  concur¬ 
ring  probability)  I  believe  the  fadt ;  and  fo  much 
the  rather,  as  he  was  a  perfon  of  credit  and  genteel 
condition. 

At  the  time  when  Gallo  wrote,  there  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  raifing  lucerne  (as  drilling  or  tranfplant^ 
ing  it  were  then  things  unheard  of)  than  by  mixing 
a  good  quantity  of  panic-grafs  feeds  *  with  20  lb.  of 
lucerne-feeds  for  every  acre.  For  the  panic-grafs 
(fays  he)  having  overpowered  the  weeds,  will  pe- 
rifh  the  fecond  year,  and  leave  the  lucerne-roots  in 
full  poffeflion  of  the  ground.  But  my  fecret  fear  is , 
that  panic-grafs  will  exhauft  the  foil  ^  neverthelefs, 
as  it  (lands  but  one  year,  a  good  previous  manuring 
may  obviate  this  apprehenfion.  Be  that  as  it  will, 

I  think 

*  Our  fanners  (if  I  miftake  not)  call  the  panic-grafs  cow? 
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I  think  it  honeft  to  put  the  cultivator  upon  his 
guard. 

Nor  can  we  (as  I  fufpebt)  either  in  this  point, 
any  more  than  in  what  has  been  obferved  concern¬ 
ing  harrowing  lucerne,  draw  fafe  and  certain  con- 
clufions  from  fuccefs  in  Italian  hufbandry  to  fuccefs 
in  Englijh.  A  foil  phlegmatic  like  ours,  liable  to 
perpetual  rains,  and  unenlivened  with  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  folar  heat,  gives  nourifhment  to  an  hundred 
obftinate  perennial  weeds,  whofe  proper  fupport  is 
derived  from  a  cold,  fickly  moifture  which  the  Ita¬ 
lian  climate  is  not  acquainted  with. 

Once,  in  order  to  copy  Gallo  to  a  certain  degree, 
I  ventured  to  fow  hop-trefoil  with  lucerne,  inftead 
of  panic-grafs  :  (Hop-trefoil  being  confefledly  an 
annual  plant,  and  a  weak  exhaufter  of  the  ground, 
or  rather  the  contrary  *)  but  the  fuccefs  of  this  at^ 
tempt,  after  feveral  repetitions.  Was  not  fuch  as  al¬ 
lows  me  to  recommend  the  practice  of  it.  I  had  a 
beautiful  crop  the  firft  year  *  but  in  the  fecond,  as 
Pliny  foretels,  defcivit  in  pratum ;  and  (what  is  ftill 
worfe)  that  meadow  contained  little  more  than 
weeds. 

So  eafily  is  lucerne  over-run  and  devoured  by 
thefe  hungry  favages,  except  the  hufbandman  fup*- 
ports  its  well-being  and  profperity  by  virtue  of  a 
firm  and  faithful  alliance. 

Yet  ftill  the  Italian  practice  ought  to  be  tried,  as 
the  lofs,  refulting  from  fuch  an  experiment,  is  hardly 
worth  mentioning-. 
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SECT.  XXVI. 

Some  Objections  anfwered ,  with  Relation  to  the  pre - 
Difcovery  of  cultivating  Lucerne  by  T ranfplan - 
tation* 

IT  is  natural  to  expedt,  that  many  objections  will 
be  made  to  this  new  practice  of  tranfplanting  lu¬ 
cerne .  Some  will  fay,  that  amputating  a  tap-root 
is  counterworking  the  original  intention  of  nature.- 
But  then  it  muft  be  anfwered,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  has  left  many  things  to  the  perfonal  indullry 
and  difcoveries  of  man.  —  Others  will  remark,  that 
the  culture  of  lucerne  has  been  diligently  lludied* 
at  lead,  at  intervals,  from  the  times  of  Virgil  and 
Columella  to  the  prefent  moment.  How  came  a 
perfon  then  to  difcover  this  mighty  ET PH K A  in 

a  corner  between  France  and  Switzerland  ? - To 

which  we  can  only  reply,  that,  in  like  manner,  the 
mines  in  Mifnia  and  Bohemia  were  firll  difcovered 
by  fome  poor  Cornifh  men  who  fled  from  England 
about  the  1 5th  century. 

Thus  the  fembrador  (a  fort  of  plough,  with  art 
hopper  annexed  to  it,  contrived  to  fet  corn  at  equal 
diftances)  was  firfc  invented  by  an  Auftrian  engineer* 
whom  the  emperor  of  Germany  fent  afterwards  to 
Madrid ,  that  he  might  in  Hr  u  cl  the  Spaniards  in  the 
manner  of  making  and  ufing  it.*  Thus  the  ufes 
of  the  magnet  were  found  out,  the  art  of  printing, 
the  medicinal  application  of  plants  from  the  wiki 
Indians ,  and  many  other  valuable  difcoveries  :  For, 
fome  times,  the  humbler  things  of  this  world  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gcd  to  furpafs  and  confound  the  Jlronger ! 

-  From  my  own  private  opinion,  I  think  I  could 
almoli  venture  to  aflfert,  that  M.  de  Chateauvieux 

*  V/illougbys  Travels  into  Spain,  1663,  p  4264 
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reafons  modefdy  concerning  himfelf  upon  this  oc~ 
cafion,  and  perhaps  fays, 

Primum  ego  me  illorum ,  dederim  quibus  ejfe  colonos , 
Excerpam  numero .  * 

A  third  fet  of  men  will  object,  that  the  trouble 
♦  and  tedioufnefs  of  raifing  and  cultivating  lucerne,  in 
the  prefent  manner,  are  over-great,  and  too  much 
clogged  with  minute  cares  and  attentions.  But  in- 
duftry ,  f  in  hulbandry,  being  the  condition  decreed 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  in  confequence  of  the  fall 
of  man,  we  fhall  not  prefume  to  expoftulate  with 
our  great  and  good  Creator  upon  that  fubjedt,  who 
has  threatened  to  punifh  a  Hate  or  kingdom  where 
the  inhabitants  are  negligent  even  in  hulbandry : 
With  arrows  and  with  bows  jhall  men  come  thither ,  be- 
caufe  all  the  land  Jhall  become  briars  and  thorns  \  but , 
upon  the  hills  that  are  digged  with  a  mattock ,  they  Jhall 
not  come  thither :  — But  it  Jhall  be  for  the  fending  forth 
of  oxen ,  and  for  the  treading  of  lejfer  cattle.  J 

Nor  need  we  expatiate  more  under  this  article ; 
for  time  and  habitude,  by  gentle  degrees,  will  cure 
all  the  aftonilhment  of  novelty.  Lucretius ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  accultomed  manner,  has  touched  beauti¬ 
fully  upon  this  idea :  For  men  feem  to  Hand  amazed, 
at  firft,  upon  any  new  difcovery ;  but,  after  a  few 
years  have  elapfed,  they  then  confider  it  as  coeval 
with  the  world,  and  no  fubjedb  for  wonder  at  all : 

Sed  neque  tam  facilis  res  ulla  eft,  quin  ea  primum 
Dijftcflis  magis  ad  credendum  conjiet :  ltemque 

Nil 

*  Horat.  Epifl.  Lib,  i.  Ep.  14. 

■f  Lord  Bacon  enforces  induitry  from  a  very  natural  induce¬ 
ment,  “  Quod  opera  Sc  virtute  noftra  partum  eit/majus  bonum: 
Quod  ab  alieno  beneficio  vel  ab  indulgentia  fortunaj  delatum  eft, 
minus  bonum.” 

Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  vol.  HI.  p,  391, 

X  Ifaiab  vii.  24,  25. 
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Nil  adeo  magnum  nett  am  mirabile  quicquam 
Principioy  quod  non  minuant  mirarier  omneis 
Paulatim ,  ut  cceli  clarum ,  purumque  color em.* 

Nothing  is  found  fo  eafy,  blit  appears 
Full  difficult  at  firit  to  be  believ’d  : 

Nothing  fo  great  or  wonderful,  but  men 
Forget  and  overlook  by  flow  degrees : 
Witnefs  the  clear,  tranflucent  light  of  heav’n! 


SECT.  XXVII. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Reafons  of  the  Prejudices  which 
Farmers  and  Labourers  entertain ,  in  Qppofition  to 
the  New  Husbandry. 

THE  objection,  that  lucerne  by  growing  fo  fail 
is  a  great  impoveriflier  of  land,  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obviated  in  the  VIII th  Section  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  though  horfe-hoeing,  hand-hoeing,  digging 
between  the  rows,  and  frequent  flight  manurings* 
may  appear  to  be  troublefome,  and  really  are  To, 
yet  the  expences  and  labour  are  foon  repaid  •,  and, 
indeed,  Providence  feems  to  have  left  no  other  ex¬ 
pedient  than  human  induftry,  if  we  defire  to  keep 
any  one  crop  in  long  continuance  :  Taking  care,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  call  in  the  affi  ftance  of  flight  and  fre¬ 
quent  ploughings,  (Ac.  For,  by  conftantly  dividing 
and  loofening  the  foil,  we  bring  a  ftiff  ftrong  land, 
by  degrees,  to  an  eafy  prolific  date ;  which  Virgil 
has  exprefied  in  one  hemiftyc  that  contains  more 
good  fenfe  and  true  knowledge  of  agriculture,  than' 
is  to  be  found  in  a  modern  volume.  Induftry,  fays 
he,  converts  a  ftubborn,  ftiff,  tenacious  foil  irito 
the  PU  TRE  folum 

— — -  Nam- 


*  Lib.  ii.  v.  1025. 
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• - Namque  hoc  IMITAMUR  ARANDO. 

Georg.  II.  v.  204. 

/ 

Where  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the  thought 
are  io  very  plain  and  forcible,  that  JDryden  feems  to 
be  animated  with  them,  and  has  furpaffed  not  only 
himfelf,  but  even  equalled  the  original,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  brevity  and  lententioufnefs  of  Virgil: 

For  ploughing  is  an  imitative  toil , 

Refembling  nature  in  an  eafy  foil. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  brevity  and  force  of  this 
paffage,  except  it  be  a  firnilar  paffage  in  one  of  the 
prophets  :  Break  up  the  fallow  Grounds  of  your 
He  ARTS.* 

The  remainder  of  this  febtion  fhall  be  fet  apart  for 
examining  into  the  caufes  and  reafons  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  difficulty  which  moft  gentlemen  are  obliged  to 
ftruggle  with,  when  they  firft  undertake  to  make  a 
nurfery  for  lucerne,  and  then  transplant  it. 

I  have  attempted,  various  times  (and  that  unfuc- 
cefsfully  for  many  years)  to  comprehend,  if  it  were 
poffible,  why  bailiffs,  farmers,  and  day-labourers, 
fhould  entertain  fuch  an  incurable  averfion  to  the 
new  hujhandry  ? — That  there  is  labour  employed  in 
it  mu  ft  be  allowed  :  But  it  is  flight  labour,  and 
well  paid  for.  [Therefore  that  feems  not  to  be  the 

true  reafon.] - Let  us  proceed  one  ftep  farther, 

and  fuppofe  thefe  men  to  be  prejudiced  againft  the 
undertaleing,  or  doubtful  concerning  its  luccefs  ? 
Yet  ftill  they  run  no  hazard  in  making  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  incur  no  blame  in  cafe  of  a  milcarriage  ; 
being  fure  of  their  gratification,  when  the  work  i9 
done.  So  that,  though  both  thefe  reafons  may  con¬ 
clude  in  part,  yet  fall  they  are  not  the  true  fpecific 

D  d  rea- 

*  fer.  iv.  3.  See  alfo  Hofca  x.  12. 
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reafon* — The  like  may  be  faid  of  thefe  mens  aver- 
fion  to  novelty,  and  their  tenacioufnefs  of  antient 
habitudes ;  yet  even  this  disinclination  may  be 
overcome  by  the  counterbalance  and  acquisition  of 
gain.  Manufactures,  artizans,  peruke-makers, 
taylors,  &c.  (who  feem,  in  other  refpebls,  to  be  wi¬ 
fe  r  than  the  countryman)  foon  familiarize  them- 
felves  to  what  is  new  in  their  bufinefs,  and  like  it. 
Why  l  Becaufe  they  get  by  the  inconftancy  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  change  of  fafhions.  So  that  this  ob¬ 
jection  is  only  a  partial  one.  And,  in  proof  that  the 
tradeVpeople  are  in  their  way  more  docible  and  more 
vigilant  than  the  hufbandman,  let  it  be  remember¬ 
ed,  that  the  invention  of  dying  the  Saxon  green 
was  brought  to  London  in  the  year  1748,  and  all 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  knew  how  to  imitate  it  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1754,  though  the  fecret  was  preferved 
from  taking  air  by  many  precautions.  But  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  hufbandmen  pafs  away  life  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  reflexions  upon  agriculture,  and  grow  old, 
long  before  they  have  taken  leave  of  their  infancy. 

In  order  to  inform  myfelf  better,  on  the  fubjeft 
before  us,  I  inquired  of  country-people,  even  parr 
ties  concerned,  what  might  be  the  truereafons,  and 
defired  them  to  be  explicit  ?  But  they  gave  no  di- 
ftin'ft  anfwer  •,  which,  at  length,  led  me  to  fufpeft, 
that  a  fort  of  natural  good  manners,  and  fear  of  giv¬ 
ing  offence,  compelled  them  to  be  filent.  The  main 
reafon,  therefore,  feems  to  be  (and  efpecially  if  we 
confider  how  bounded  the  capacities  of  thefe  men 
are,  and  how  clogged  with  prejudices)  that  every 
fuch  fort  of  employment  appears  to  them  as  merely 
triflings  or,  at  moft,  a  labour  of  fupererogation.  This 
being  premifed,  it  is  then  certain,  that  all  men, 
wife  or  unwife,  under  this  perfuafion  (be  they  right 
in  their  notions,  or  miflaken)  will  be  tired  of  going 
through  any  work  that  carries  fuch  an  afpebt  with 
it,  even  though  it  be  profitable.  In  proof  of  this, 

1  ^  take; 
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take  a  labouring-man,  from  cleaving  wood,  and 
order  him  to  gather  up,  one  by  one,  a  pint  of  pins, 
fcattered  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  at  the  fame  wages 
he  was  to  have  received  for  performing  harder  work. 

- — In  fuch  a  cafe,  what  will  be  the  confequence  ? 
He  will  feel  diffatisfa&ion  and  difguft  againft  his 
new  employment  in  half  an  hour.  Or  fuppofe  a 
gentleman  was  to  bid  a  country  day-fervant  to 
leave  off  breaft-ploughing  a  field  (than  which  there 
is  fcarce  any  hufbandry-work  more  laborious)  and 
then  order  him  to  take  a  light  hoe  in  his  hands,  and 
work  upon  a  thin  furface  of  water,  than  which  no¬ 
thing  can  be  cut  or  divided  more  eaiily ;  merely  for 
his  (the  gentleman’s)  pleafure,  or  for  fome  reafon 
which  he  keeps  a  fecret :  The  mailer,  upon  this, 
meets  with  compliance  *,  but  the  edge  and  appetite 
for  work  go  off  immediately  in  the  honeft  peafant 
thus  employed:  For  he  fancies  himfelf,  as  Shake - 
fpear  expreffes  it,  to  be  the  image  of  labour  in  vain . 
His  hands  move  liftlefsly  and  unwillingly:  He 
grudges  even  every  infubftantial  flroke  he  gives, 

and  heartily  wifhes  for  the  approach  of  night. - • 

Thus  appear  all  the  operations  in  the  new  hufban- 
dry  to  bailiffs,  farmers,  and  labourers,  though  the 
cafe  be  widely  different  ^  but,  not  being  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  how  their  labours  can  tend  to  any  ufe,  they 
are  as  much  chagrined,  as  if  employed  in  gather- 
ing  up  pins,  or  hoeing  water  :  But,  when  they  once 
fee  the  good  effects  of  their  labours,  they,  at  length, 
grow  perfectly  reconciled  to  what  they  defpifed,  ha¬ 
ted,  and  even  laboured,  by  their  unfaithfulnefs,  to 
render  ufelefs  and  ineffectual.  There  were  the  felf- 
fame  objections  made  at  firft  to  the  culture  of  vine¬ 
yards,  hop-gardens,  and  faffron-plantations :  As  al- 
fo  to  the  raffing  of  woad,  madder,  liquorice,  maize, 
tobacco,  field-turnips,  and  twenty  other  forts  of  ve¬ 
getables,  which  are  now  managed  by  country-peo¬ 
ple,  with  as  much  good-will,  as  if  they  were  com- 
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mon  crops  of  wheat  or  barley.  All  which  confirms 
the  neceflity  of  what  has  been  before  advanced, 
namely,  that  no  gentleman  muft  leave  the  culture 
of  lucerne  to  fervants  in  the  firft  beginnings  of  the 
experiment. 


SECT.  XXVIII. 


Of  drilling  Lucerne ,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  jointed  Screw- 

borer . 


HOSE  who  drill  lucerne,  with  an  intention  it 


fhould  continue  in  the  fame  place  where  it  is 


drilled,  muft  take  great  care  to  inftrud  themfelves, 
before-hand,  of  the  depth  of  good  foil  in  the  field 
they  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe:  For  the  tap-roots, 
in  their  natural  ftate  (or,  in  other  words,  without 
being  clipped)  will  penetrate  downwards  ten,  or 
more  feet,  by  the  time  the  plants  are  three  or  four 
years  old.  Previoufly,  therefore,  to  any  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  ground,  call  in  the  afliftance  of  a  very 
ufeful  inftrument  in  hufbandry,  named  the  borer ,  of 
which,  perhaps,  you  cannot  have  a  better  model 
than  the  following  draft. 


The 
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*t 'he  jointed  Screw- borer. 


This  jointed  fcrew-borer  may  be  multiplied  to  a 
length  of  100  feet,  in  order  to  fearch  for  quarries, 
mines,  &c.  But  fuch  deep  refearches  have  nothing 
to  do  with  our  prefent  purpofe.  Nor  is  this  inftru- 
ment  of  much,  though  confelTedly  of  fome  ufe, 
where  the  lucerne-roots  are  amputated  and  tranfplan* 
ted ;  fince,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  we  need  only  examine  the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  one  yard.  But 
where  we  drill  lucerne,  orfow  it  broad-coft  fafhion, 
will  be  necelfary  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  foil  to$ 
depth  of  twelve  feet :  (For  fo  far  downwards  the 
roots  will  penetrate,  if  they  meet  with  no  obftruc- 
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tion  from  rocks,  &c.  or  inconvenience  from  weep¬ 
ing  fprings.)  In  this  cafe,  two  joints  of  the  borer 
will  fuffice. 

The  inftrument,  above  reprefentedy  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  iron-bars,  marked  Fig.  i.  Fig.  2. 
each  bar  fix  feet  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  thick- 
nefs  or  diameter  j  the  former  lcrewing.  jnto  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

The  end  A.  Fig.  1 .  carries  a  fcrew  which  enters 
into  the  focketB.  Fig.  2.  after  you  have  vmfcrewed 
the  little  button  oppoiite  to  C,  contrived  partly  to 
hinder  earth  and  dull  from  getting  into  the  focket. 
Thefe  fcrews  are  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  eight 
lines  thick  ;  fo  that  there  remain  two  lines  of  thick- 
nefs  for  the  focket. 

D.  Fig.  1.  is  a  fharp  point  or  nofe,  fomewhat  ea- 
mufed ,  as  the  marquis  de  T ourbilli  expreifes  himfelf 
(or,  in  other  words,  bluntifh,  and  turning  a  little 
upwards)  contrived  in  fuch  manner,  for  better  forc¬ 
ing  its  way  through  the  earth,  rocks,  &c.  Its  length 
is  about  three  inches,  and  you  may  make  it  with 
three,  or  four  fides,  as  you  judge  to  be  moft  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  fcrewed  into  the  bar  A.  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  with  a  fcrew  of  the  fame  fize,  as  A.  is 
fcrewed  into  the  bar  B. 

E.  is  an  aperture  or  groove  made  on  which  fide 
of  the  bar  you  pleafe,  fix  inches  long,  four  lines 
broad,  nine  lines  deep,  and  rounded  at  bottom,  in 
order  to  bring  up  a  part  of  the  different  jiratums  of 
matter,  whilft  you  are  boring.  And  if  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance  of  cultivating  tranfplanted  lucerne  you 
fear  weeping  fprings  (which  are  very  detrimental  to 
the  growth  of  this  plant)  you  may  foon  know  where 
to  find  them,  by  putting  a  bit  of  fponge  into  the 
groove. 

The  lowermoft  end  of  the  bar  F.  Fig.  2.  carries 
a  fcrew  which  enters  into  another  focket,  if  you  are 
.  defirous  to  lengthen  the  inftrument  by  adding  a 

new 
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new  joint,  and  fo  on,  to  a  length  of  one  hundred 
feet.  But  an  examination  of  the  foil,  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  is  quite  fufEcient  for  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe. 

To  put  this  inftrument  properly  to  work,  life 
muft  be  made  of  an  iron-handle,  called,  otherwife, 
in  mechanics,  a  double-branched  lever ,  which  is 
marked  G  and  H,  and  each  branch  is  fifteen  inches 
long.  This  handle,  or  lever,  is  fattened  by  a  clafp 
I,  lined  with  tteei,  fixed  at  one  end  by  a  hinge,  and 
at  the  other  by  the  fcrew  L,  by  which  means  it 
may  be  placed  at  whatfoever  height  the  labourers 
pleafe.  This  fcrew  is  fattened,  or  unfattened,  by 
an  iron  pin,  fix  lines  thick,  and  eight  or  nine  inches 

long- 

Fig.  3.  is  a  plan  of  the  fame  handle,  or  lever$ 
feparated  from  the  bar  of  iron,  and  marked  by  the 
fame  letters  G,  H,  I,  L. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  handle,  or  lever,  refembling  that 
which  has  been  defcribed  above,  with  this  excep¬ 
tion,  that  it  has  only  one  branch  marked  G.  The 
letters  I  and  L  denote  the  fame  as  in  the  forego¬ 
ing.  This  laft-named  handle,  or  lever,  ferves,  at 
times,  to  fufpend  or  ftop  the  borer ^  when  we  are 
bringing  it  up  from  a  confiderable  depth  :  As  alfo 
to  fcrew  and  unfcrew  the  feveral  bars,  or  joints,  as 
occafion  requires  :  And  to  put  on,  or  take  off,  the 
point  or  nofe  of  tteei  at  bottom. 

But  of  this  more  needs  not  be  fpoken  at  prefent, 
as  all  borings,  with  reference  to  exploring  the  ground 
for  raifing  lucerne,  will  go  but  a  little  way  beneath 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  Thofe  who  fearch  for 
mines,  quarries,  &c.  may  find  farther  information 
in  the  marquis  de  Tourbillds  Memoir e  fur  le  Def riche- 
mens. 

In  ground  let  apart  for  receiving  tranfplanted  lu¬ 
cerne,  it  is  hardly  requifite  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
borer  at  all  J  and  in  land  where  we  raife'  it,  either 
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by  drilling,  or  in  the  manner  clover  is  Town,  we 
need  only  ufe  two  joints  of  the  borer:  And  two 
men,  generally  fpeaking,  (if  the  ground  be  tolerably 
well  conditioned)  may  bore  to  a  depth  of  twelve 
feet  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  :  And,  of  courfe,  in 
one  day,  make  a  fufficient  number  of  effays  for  one 
acre  of  ground,  one  trial  being  enough  for  every 
ten  perches  fquare. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  good  foil,  to  a  depth 
of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet,  feems  to  me  to  have 
been  one  of  the  reafons  which  induced  M.  de  Cha- 
teauvieux  to  amputate  the  extremity  of  the  tap-root: 
Other  reafons  have  been  formerly  affigned  by  me, 

SECT.  XXIX. 

How  to  manage  large  Plantations  of  Lucerne  in  the 
cheapeft ,  fafeft^  and  mofi  (economical  Manner* 

AS  I  would  willingly  make  this  Elfay  as  inflruc- 
tive  as  lies  in  my  power,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fave  induftrious  cultivators  the  trouble  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  combining  directions  from  various  dif- 
perfed  pafiages,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  bellow  one 
fedtion  more,  by  way  of  anfwering  a  couple  of 
queflions  which  have  been  often  propofed  to  me  in 
letters. 

The  firfl  queftion  is.  How  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  (by  way  of  refult  from  the  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  made  by  me)  I  would  advife 
any  gentleman  to  prepare  three  or  four  acres  of 
land  for  receiving  lucerne  ?  This  being  an  under¬ 
taking  of  fome  moment,  or,  as  the  French  call  it, 
une  grande  exploitation . 

The  iecond  queftion  is.  Plow  to  perform  this 
work  in  the  fhortefl,  fafefl,  and  moft  ceconomicai 
manner?  Concerning  both  which  points  my  ideas 
are  as  follow  :  This  only  premifed,  that  I  am  here 
endeavouring  co  make  the  expcnce  of  the  under¬ 
taking; 
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taking  as  cheap  as  poftible ;  otherwife,  where  peo¬ 
ple  pay  no  regard  to  a  few  incidental  charges,  I 
would  recommend  Mr.  Boyle' s  method  of  preparing 
a  field  for  receiving  tranfplanted  lucerne,  concern¬ 
ing  which  more  has  been  fpoken  at  large  in  the 
8 2d  page  of  this  Efifay. 

In  the  prefent  cafe  it  may  fuffice  to  fay,  thatfup- 
pofing  the  nurfery  to  be  properly  prepared,  and  the 
feeds  low n  in  the  firft  week  of  April,  before  the  feafon 
for  tranfplanting,  according  to  directions  already  gi¬ 
ven. —I  would  recommend  a  field  in  good  tilth,  after 
barley- harveft,  and  before  oats  have  been  fown  in  it. 
This  field  fhould  be  thoroughly  ploughed  and  nar¬ 
rowed  twice ;  which  we  will  fuppofe  to  be,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  autumn  of  the  prefent  year,  1764, 
After  each  ploughing  and  harrowing  there  fhould  be 
a  very  diligent  burn-beating,  according  to  rules  laid 
down,  Sect.  III.  — But,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
too  wet  at  the  time  of  a  fecond  burn-beating,  we 
make  a  virtue  of  neceflity,  and  the  weeds  and 
trumpery  muft  be  raked  together  and  carried  off. 

Then  give  the  field  a  trench- fallow-ploughing 
for  winter,  and  early  in  March ,  1765,  (if  the  wea¬ 
ther  any-ways  permits.)  Having  manured  your 
ground,  as  the  relative  nature  of  the  foil  requires, 
and  ploughed  and  harrowed  it  again  to  an  exquifite 
finenefs,  drill  in  a  crop  of  field-peafe,  making  ufe 
of  M.  VanduffeVs  *  drill-rake ,  as  early  in  the  fpring 
as  is  confiftent  with  prudence  and  fafety  •,  >  for  this 
crop  muft  be  ripe,  and  removed,  by  the  laft  day  of 
July. - -Much  depends  upon  this  point  of  fore¬ 

fight  j  however  the  peafe,  by  (landing  thinner  than 
in  hand-fown,  promifcuous  crops,  being  at  the 
fame  time  banked  and  hoed  with  greater  eafe,  and 
enjoying  more  room,  free  air,  and  funfhine,  — will  in 
all  probability  gain  an  advance  of  ten  days  at  leaft 
in  their  ripening.  This  will  be  a  great  point  fecu- 
red,  For  it  is  in  hyfbandry,  as  in  war;  There 

are 

*  M.  Vanduffel  is  a  treasurer  of  France  at  Bayonne. 
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are  critical  moments,  which  never  prelent  them- 
felves  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  campaign. 

I  will  now  fpeak  of  the  manner  of  letting  this 
pea-crop  into  the  ground,  and  of  M.  VanduffeF s 
drill-rake.  This  inftrument  has  been  often  made 
ufe  of  by  myfelf  and  friends,  with  good  fuccefs, 
much  expedition,  and  little  trouble.  But  we  muft 
obferve,  that  it  is  chiefly  calculated  for  light 
grounds  in  fmall  inclofures,  not  exceeding  four  or 
five  acres. 

The  Drill-Rake. 


This  inftrument  is  a  fort  of  ftrong  plough-rake, 
with  four  large  teeth  at  a.  a.  and  b.  b.  gently  cur¬ 
ved,  as  reprefented  in  the  print.  The  diftance  from 
a.  to  a.  and  b.  to  b.  is  nine  inches. 

The  fpace,  or  interval,  between  the  two  inner 
teeth,  a.  and  b.  is  three  feet  fix  inches  *,  which 
r  -  is 

*  Something  more  fpace  is  allowed  in  the  intervals  of  a  pea- 
crop  than  in  a  lucerne- plantation,  becaufe  the  cultivator,  or  hoe- 
plough,  never  enters  the  lucerne-held,  till  after  the  herbage  of 
the  plants  is  cut :  Whereas  the  pea-branches  fpread  much,  and 
the  roots  are  {hallow  and  tender,  quite  different  from  lucerne- 
roots.  It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  field-peafe,  thus  managed* 
can  admit  but  one  horfe-hoeing ;  and  the  intervals  may  be  made 
Hill  wider,  if  people  pleafe. 
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is  fufficient  room  for  the  cultivator  or  hoe-plough 
to  move  in,  if  conducted  with  care,  before  the 
peafe  have  branched  much.  To  the  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  at  the  head  of  the  rake,  denoted  by  the  let¬ 
ters,  c.  c.  are  fixed  the  handle,  d.  and  the  beam, 
e.  to  which  the  horfe  is  faftened. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  that,  when  this  inftrument 
is  drawn  over  a  piece  of  land  made  thoroughly 
fine,  and  the  man,  who  holds  it,  bears  upon  the 
handles  more  or  lefs,  according  to  his  dilcretion, 
four  channels  or  little  furrows  will  be  formed 
at  the  letters,  f.  g.  h.  i.  which  will  be  found  to  be 
diftant  nine  inches  from  furrow  i.  to  furrow  h.  and 
as  much  from  g.  to  f.  the  interval  marked  e. 
being  three  feet  and  an  halt  from  h.  to  g.  and,  that 
thefe°diftances  may  be  preferved  with  greater  truth, 
it  has  been  found  neceffary  that  the  two  teeth,  a.  a. 
Ihould  return  (when  the  ploughman  comes  back, 
after  having  ploughed  one  turn  or  bout ,  as  they 
call  it)  in  two  of  the  channels  formed  before, 
marked  b.  b. :  So  that,  though  he  cuts  four  drills 
at  the  firft  bout,  yet,  in  effed,  he  only  forms  two 
drills  each  turn,  becaufe  there  are  always  two  drills 
to  be  paffed  over  twice  or  re-ploughed,  being,  in 
truth,  not  much  more  than  guides,  or  marks  of 
direction.  Yet  even  this  frnall  work  of  fuperero- 
gation  repays  itfelf,  becaufe  it  makes  the  drills 
more  open,  diftind,  and  clean. 

If  the  firft  four  channels,  formed  at  one  motion 
by  this  inftrument,  are  ftraight  and  true,  all  the  lines 
in  the  field  will  partake  of  the  fame  regularity.  It 
has  therefore  been  my  cuftom  to  lay  out  this  firft 
trace  of  the  drill-rake  myfelf  by  exact  meafurement, 
fixing  into  the  ground,  at  every  diftance  of  ten 
feet,  little  flit  flicks  labelled  with  paper ;  and,  that 
being  finilhed,  leave  the  reft  to  the  ploughman. 

When  the  ground-plot  of  an  acre  is  thus  formed 

into  drills  (which  work  I  have  feen  completed  in 

four 
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four  hours  with  one  ploughman,  horfe,  and  boy  to 
lead  the  horfe)  you  then  lend  two  or  three  women 
and  children  into  the  field,  who  fprain  *  the  peafe 
into  the  channels. — —  Ufe  no  harrow,  which  will 
draw  the  feeds  out  of  the  lines ;  but  cover  them 
with  the  flat  part  of  the  head  of  an  hand-rake,  and 
prefs  them  down  gently. 

This  practice  was  well  known  to  the  Grecian 
hufbandmen ;  for  Leontius  greatly  prefers  the  co¬ 
vering  of  feeds  by  hand  to  common  harrowings 
even  by  oxen,  which  trample  the  ground  lefs  than 
horfes  *f\ 

I  will  now  only  obferve  of  this  drill-rake,  that, 
different  from  the  hoe  ~  ploughs  of  Du  Hamel , 
He  Cbateauvieux ,  and  He  la  Lewie ,  its  great 
excellence  confifts  in  its  fimplicity :  For,  after  the 
meafurement  of  the  parts  is  once  laid  down,  the 
meaneft  carpenter  and  fmith  in  England  can  make 
it,  or  repair  it ;  and,  if  the  firft  four  lines  formed 
by  it  are  true,  the  reft  of  the  lines  or  rows  muft  be 
geometrically  exad :  Which  is  an  elegance  none 
can  feel,  but  fuch  as  take  delight  in  corred  huf- 
bandry. 

But  to  return  to  our  lucerne-plantation. 

This  pea-crop  being  hacked,  and  moved  from 
the  field  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  Auguft ,  call  in  all 
the  afliftance  you  have  of  hufbandry-ftrength,  or 
can  procure ;  and  plough  and  harrow  the  field,  and 
bum  the  pea  roots,  weeds,  &c.  as  often  as  you  have 
time  before  the  twentieth  of  Auguft ;  and  then  (your 
nurfery  being  fuppofed  to  be  in  perfed  readinefs) 

tranfplant 


*  To  fprain  feeds  is  to  throw  them  with  a  iingle  motion  of 
the  hand  at  a  certain  diftance  one  from  another 

f  Tor.  cnroipBvroc  to  [A v  ldzXhrov  ol  s7rn?x.c&7rlE$cci,  tvoc  tv  Alice 

# cctlzfcvcrfjr) '  a  os  xav  frix  fiouv  encoCTKca^u . 

Geoponic.  Lib.  ii.  c.  24. 
^  This  writer  '  Leontius)  flourifhed  under  the  emperor  Jufiinian , 
^Ve  have  a  coup] q  of  his  epigrams  extant  in  the  fourth  book:  of 
the  Greek  Anthology. 
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rranfplant  your  roots  as  before  directed,  and  con¬ 
trive  to  dole  your  work  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

SECT.  XXX. 

Mt[cellaneous  Observations ,  and  jhort ,  tijeful  Hints 

concerning  Lucerne. 

THIS  fedtion  fhall  confiit  of  miscellaneous  cb~ 
Servations ,  and  Jhort ,  ujejul  hints ,  which  it 
was  no-ways  necehary  to  confider  more  at  large. 

(1.)  We  know  no  better  proof  of  the  fweetnefs 
of  lucerne  than  that  an  horfe  will  never  leave  a  fprig 
in  the  rack  or  manger,  or  even  on  the  ground. 
(2.)  If  you  have  free  choice  of  ground  in  the  field 
wherein  you  tranfplant  lucerne,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  power  of  placing  your  rows  in  what  diredtion 
you  pleafe,  then  let  the  rows  front  the  mid-day 
fun  *.  (3.)  No  better  place  can  be  found  than  a 

hop-garden,  if  the  owner  thinks  fit,  or  lees  reafons 
for  difcontinuing  it.  (4.)  No  water  mull  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lodge  in  the  nurfery  or  plantation.  (5.) 
Hares  and  rabbits  mull:  be  chaced  away,  or  in  fome 
other  manner  prevented  •,  for,  as  the  former  range 
much  at  night,  efpecially  in  fpring,  they  will 
change  their  old  abodes,  and  lodge  themfelves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  lucerne-field,  where  they 
commit  great  ravage,  brouzing  the  young  Ihoots 

of 

*  This  rule,  where  there  is  the  fame  free  choice  of  moving 
■yvhich  way  you  pleaie,  muff  not  be  extended  to  the  lines  or  fur-* 
rows  of  corn-lands,  whofe  courfe  or  direftion  are,  by  no  means, 
matter  of  fuch  indifference  as  to  be  left  to  chance,  or  the  plough¬ 
man’s  fancy.  The  lines  or  furrows  of  corn,  therefore,  in  cate 
there  be  no  impediment  or  obffruftion,  fhould  always  run  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  not  from  eaji  to  The  curious  may  fee 

the  reafons  afligned  in  the  marquis  de  Tour  h  Mi’s  Memoir e  fur  les 
Defrichemens ,  pag.  888,  889:  But  I  fhall  avoid  inferting  thefe 
reafons  it  prefent,  and  confine  my  remarks  only  to  lucerne,  or 
fainfoin  drilled,  or  tranfplanted  in  rows. 
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of  the  plants,  as  fail  as  they  recover  and  fprout 
afrefh,  till  they  bring  them  at  laft  into  a  downright 
atrophy.  (6.)  Geefe  and  ducks  mull  have  no  ad¬ 
mittance  into  a  lucerne-field.  (7.)  If  you  manure 
the  land  fet  apart  to  receive  the  tranfplanted  roots, 
take  care  to  fpread  this  dreffing  two  months  before 
the  roots  are  moved  into  it.  (8.)  Lafily,  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  lucerne  depends  as  much  on  induftry  as 
fkill  *,  for  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  French  near  "two 
centuries  ago,  when  they  prepared  a  field  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  feeds,  to  give  the  ground  fixteen 
months  fallow  with  ploughings  and  harrowings ; 
but  hand-hoeing  and  horfe-hoeing  have  made  the 
management  more  eafy,  and  lefs  expenfive  at  pre- 
fent:  Yet  Hill  there  remains  fome  labour,  lome 
care,  and  fome  expence  ^  for  delays  and  negligence 
are  avowed  enemies  to  good  hulbandry : 

— — Cereris  contraria  femper 
Sunt  operi - 

SECT.  XXXI. 

i  .  •  '  h  ,  ...  *  . 

Farther  Remarks  on  the  NeceJJity  of  ufing  Manures.— 
Alfo  on  neat  Hufbandry  and  Induftry. 

WE  cannot  conclude  this  Efiay  without  ob- 
ferving,  that  it  hath  been  aflerted  by  the 
enthufiaftic  admirers  of  drilling,  tranfplanting  in 
rows,  and  hoe-ploughings,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  that  no  manures  are  needful  to  fupport  the 
credit  of  their  fyftem,  even  in  the  cultivation  of  lu¬ 
cerne  and  corn,  f  Indeed,  we  allow,  that  vegeta-. 

bles 

*  Ovid.  Met  am.  Lib.  V.  v.  814. 

d  It  is  not  in  Europe  as  in  Louijtana  and  Chili,  and  fome  of  the 
warmed  parts  of  Canada ,  where  wheat  has  been  fown  fucceffive- 
ly  on  the  fame  land  for  eighteen  years  without  manuring. 

I  can  only  remember,  that  a  crop  of  wheat  in  Enftand  has 
been  raifed  for  live  fucceilive  years  upon  the  fame  ground  with- 

'  :  1  ‘  *  -  out- 
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bles  may  be  thus  railed  and  continued  many  years, 
without  the  affiftance  of  drelTings  *,  but  this  is  weak¬ 
ening  the  foil,  and  defrauding  the  plants,  merely 
through  vanity  and  love  of  paradoxes.  It  may  be 
more  prudent  therefore  to  recommend  (light  fre¬ 
quent  refrelhments  at  certain  convenient  times  and 
diftances.  For  manures,  let  men  dilpute,  contend, 
and  wrangle  ever  fo  long  about  laying  them  afide, 
are,  in  many  cafes,  equally  requifite  with  tillage  and 
weeding.  The  bell  foils  expedt  fome  affiftance, 
and  the  weaker  ones  demand  a  great  deal. — So  that* 
upon  the  whole,  an  ingenious  foreign  author  has  re¬ 
conciled  thefe  difficulties  very  well.  “  Abundance 
of  manure,  fays  he,  fupplies  the  want  of  good  cul¬ 
ture  ;  and  good  culture,  reciprocally,  makes  amends 
for  deficiency  of  manure  :  But  the  lureft  and  mod: 
advifable  method  is  to  make  ufe  of  both”  And,  as 
to  the  utility  of  manures  in  particular,  the  two  Quin- 
tilii  have  left  us  the  following  remark,  which  the 
reader  is  defired  to  take  in  the  words  of  Comoro's 
translation  :  Bonam  ter  ram  ftercus  meliorem  facit ,  vi- 
tiofam  autem  amplius  juvabit .  Bona  igitur  terra  fter - 
core  multo  non  habet  opus ;  media  paulo  ampiiore  ;  tenu¬ 
is  vero  &  imbecilla  multo :  Non  acervatim  autem ,  fed 
denfius fter corandum  eft .* 

Laftl  y. 

Out  manuring:  (And  that  according  to  the  practice  of  the  old 
hujbandry ,  which  is  more  extraordinary  :)  But  then  it  mull  be 
obferved,  that  this  land  was  uncommonly  circumilanced.  It  was 
a  dry,  found,  healthy  foil.  It  had  lain  in  grafs  for  a  century  at 
leaf: ;  and  once  a  year  a  great  fair  for  cattle  had  been  held  upon 
it,  which  the  owner  of  the  foil  thought  fit  to  difcontinue. 

*  In  Geopon.  Lib.  ii.  c.  1 9. 

I  am  well  informed,  fince  M.  du  Hamel  publifhed  his  lad  work, 
in  1761,  that  M.  de  Chateau-vieux  found,  by  experience,  that 
in  fpite  of  all  affidances  from  ploughing,  without  uling  ma¬ 
nures,  he  carried  a  vifionary  idea  of  ''Tulls  too  far.  Of  courfe, 
he  returned  to  the  old  practice,  combining  one  and  the  other, 
a?  before  recommended ;  and,  as  his  fields  had  been  thoroughly 

pul- 
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Laftly,  there  is  a  fimplicity  and  variety  in  the 
neat  fiekkhufbandry,  here  recommended,  that  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  the  flu  died  elegance  and  regular  accuracy 
even  of  parterres  and  gardens,  which  tire  us  foon, 

- - for  they  imply  reftraint.- - They  bound  the 

eye,  and  feem  to  trefpafs  upon  our  liberty  : - - 

Whereas  the  fields  are  the  free  range  and  dominions 
of  nature.— The  difference  of  culture  proves  the  fu- 
periority  by  the  very  crops  that  are  obtained.— To 
raife  a  beautiful  flower  is  a  flight  amufement :  To 
bring  corn  and  grades  to  perfeftion  are  matters  of 
attention  and  ferious  labour.  The firft  may  be  called 
an  avocation,  but  the  fecond  is  a  bufinefs ;  and  for 
thefe  reafons  the  Supreme  Being  has  made  perpe¬ 
tual  exercife  and  diligence  in  agriculture  as  neceffary 
as  our  bread,  and  as  interefling  as  life  itfelf.* 

Of  this  truth  the  heathen  writers,  on  hufban- 
dry,  had  fome  imperfect  traditional  notions ;  they 
knew  what  difficulties  were  annexed  to  the  culture 
or  land,  and  beheld  plainly  all  the  happy  effects  of 
diligence  and  induftry.  “  The  earth,  fays  Coin- 
mellay  is  not  effete  or  worn  out ;  bur.  men  are  indo¬ 
lent.”-]-  “  Allow  her  only  a  moderate  repofe  once 
in  three  years  (beftowing,  at  the  fame  time,  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  manure)  and  Jhe  will  refume  all  the 
vigour  and  ftrength  of  a  conftitution  reflored  to 
youth.”  J 

Hefiod, 

pulverized  and  cleanfed  from  weeds,  every  ipoonful  of  manure 
took  effedl,  and  the  produce  of  corn  was  very  furprizing. 

We  make  this  remark  for  the  fake  of  the  new  hufbandry  in  ge¬ 
neral,  asalfo  to  fet  right  a  palfage  in  M.  du  Hamel ,  which  held 
true  in  the  year  1754 ;  his  words  are  thefe  :  “  Quoique  M.  de 
Chateawvieux  rdait  pas  fume  fes  terres  depuis  qu*~  il  a  adopte 
notre  nouvelle  culture,  il  a  neanmoins  ete  fatisfait  de  fes  recol-. 
tes.1’  Tom.  IYL  pref.  p.  x. 

*  Spectacle  de  la  Nature.  Tom.  II.  dial.  2. 

?f*  De  Re  Rujl.  Lib.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  47. 

£  terra  nunquam  irafcitur  homini  s — Benigna,  mitis,  in- 
dulgens,  ufufque  mortalium  femper  ancilla,  qu^  coadla  gene- 
rat,  quas  fponte  fundit.  Plinii  Hijl.  Nat .  Lib.  ii.  c.  63. 
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Hejiod,  Virgil ,  and  Varro ,  recommend  induflry^ 
in  h'ufbandry,  with  as  much  earneflnefs  as  Columella: 
But*  as  we  (hall  have  fome  other  occafion  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  them  more  than  once,  it  may  fuffice  to  fub- 
join  a  fhort  extradl  from  Pliny  the  elder  : 

“  One  CreJimus  (fays  he)  being  made  a  freed-man, 
purchafed  a ’little  farm*  where,  by  dint  of  fkill  and 
and  unwearied  application,  he  raifed  fuch  furprizing 
crops,  that  the  neighbouring  huibandmen  all  accu- 
fed  him  of  magic ;  alledging,  in  particular,  that  he 
enriched  his  own  fields,  and  impoverished  theirs. 
A  day  of  trial  was  appointed  before  the  sedile  of  the 
diftrid.  CreJimus ,  after  various  allegations  produ¬ 
ced  againfi  him,  found  means  to  bring  his  fpades, 
fcythes,  arid  reap -hooks  into  the  court,  where,  up¬ 
on  examination,  they  appeared  to  be  very  bright 
and  exceedingly  clean.  His  ploughs  and  harrows 
were  next  exhibited ;  they  were  ponderous,  fir  on  g* 
and  admirably  made.  His  cattle  then  paffed  along 
the  flreet  in  review;  they  were  in  full  proof*  large, 
and  well  fed.  Behold,  O  Romans ,  cried  he,  thefe 
are  my  magical  arts  in  agriculture,  but  fome  there 
are,  which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  produce ;  I 
cannot  make  you  fee  the  fweat  of  my  brows,  when  I 
toiled  and  laboured  ;  nor  have  I  kept  a  minute  diary 
of  my  unwearied  induflry,  and  perpetual  fatigue^ 
late  and  early.55 

Upon  this,  every  fenfible  by -dander  fodn  per¬ 
ceived  the  moral  of  the  ftory ;  and  CreJimus  returned 
home,  laden  with  the  old  Roman  honour.  Bonus 

CIVI5,  BONUS  AGRICOLA. 

In  a  word,  one  may  apply  to  induflry  what  Pe~ 
tronius  faid  of  the  inchantrefs  Enoihea  : 

Quicquid  in  orbe  vides ,  paret  biihi .  Florida  tellus , 
Cum  volo ,  fuhdit  opes ;  fcopulique  atque  horrida  faxa 
Niliadas  jaculantur  aquas. 

E  e 
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Whatever  thy  eye  contemplates  is  my  child _ _ 

Deck’d  by  my  care  refulgent  nature  Imil’d ; 

Earth  at  my  touch  exerts  her  beauteous  pow’rs, 
Inrob’d  in  verdure,  and  inftarr’d  with  Row’rs  : 
Sooth’d  by  my  arts,  th’  obdurate  rocks  comply. 
And  a  new  Nile  falls  thund’ring  from  on  high. 

But  Statius  has  given  us  a  more  pleafing  and  ani¬ 
mated  pidture  of  good  culture  and  induftry  in  his 
poem,  in  itled,  Surrentinum  Pollii: 

Hie  fav  t  natura  locis ,  hie  vi5la  colenti 
Cejfit ,  &  ignotos  docilis  manfuevit  in  ufus. 

Qu<e  nunc  tehla  fubis ,  ubi  nunc  nemora  ardua  cernist 
Hie  nee  terra  fuit.  Domuit  poffeffor,  &  ilium 
Formantem  rupes ,  expugnantemque ,  fecuta 
Gaudet  humus  \  nunc  cerne  jugum  dlfcentia  faxay 
Intrantefque  domes :  Jujfumque  recede?  e  montem . 

- - Getici  cedat  tibi  gloria  plettri, 

Et  tu  fax  a  moves,  &  te  nemora  alia  fequuntur . 

- - Vix  or  dine  longo 

Suffecere  oculi ;  vix,  dum  per  fingula  ducor , 

Suffecere  gradus.  Qua  rerum  turba?  Locine 
Ingenium,  an  Domini  ?nirer  prius  ?  *  *  *  * 

Hie  praceps  minus  audet  hyems ;  nulloque  tumultu 
Stagna  modefla  jacent,  dominique  imitantia  mores . 

Sylv.  Lib.  ii. 

And  here,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  remember, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  EfTay,  I 
declined  trail  Rating  a  beautiful  paflage  from  this 
poet ;  for  no  EngliJJoman  hitherto  has  had  courage 
to  give  us  an  in  tire  verfion  of  him.  Thofe  who 
have  done  a  little,  foon  found  they  had  work  enough 
upon  their  hands.  But,  as  the  prefent  quotation  re¬ 
lates  to  rural  improvements,  I  have  here  given  a 

faint 
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faint  glimmering  of  his  meaning,  in  a  manner  fome- 
thing  between  a  metaphrafe  and  a  paraphrale  y 
which  feems  to  me  the  only  way  of  turning  our 
poet  luccefsfully  into  any  modern  language: 

Nature  comply’d  with  interceding  arti 
And  half-way  met  her,  to  perform  her  part : 

Pleas’d  to  admit  an  help-mate  on  the  throne, 
Extrinfic  laws,  and  fubjedls  not  her  own. 

Where  glitt’ring  domes  and  rich  plantations  Hand* 
Was  once  a  tradl  of  rock,  and  not  of  land  *, 
Indultrious  labours,  vary’d  and  renew’d, 

The  ftubborn  genius  of  the  foil  fubdu’d  : 

Earth  follow’d,  where  th’  improving  hand  requir’d ;  — « 
The  quarry  vanifh’d,  and  the  hills  retir’d; 

Boalt  not,  O  Orpheus,  of  thy  moving  fong  % 

The  rocks  and  forefts  round  my  Pollius  throng. 
From  him  receive  their  being  and  their  fates ; 

Thofe  he  difplaces,  and  he  thefe  creates. 

Eye-light  fcarce  meafures  thy  improvements  bounds, 
Fcot-fteps  fcarce  wander  o’er  th’ inchanting  grounds : 
Varieties  augment  the  plealing  toil : 

The  mailer  we  admire,  and  then  the  foil. 

Here  winters  ceafe  to  rage,  and  dorms  to  roar  % 
The  placid  waters  deep  along  their  fhore; 

For  nature,  feconded  by  art,  defign’d 
T’  exprefs  the  calmnefs  of  the  owner’s  mind. 

Once  for  all,  indullry  is  the  vis  vivida  that  an> 
mates  agriculture,  of  which  there  cannot  be  a  clear¬ 
er  illullration  than  in  the  following  extracts  front 
Mr.  Locke : 

“  The  Americans  are  rich  in  land,  but  poor  in  all 
the  comforts  of  life.  Nature  has  furnifhed  them,  as 
liberally  as  any  other  people,  with  what  might  ferve 
for  food,  raiment,  and  delight;  yet,  for  want  of 
improving  their  land  by  labour ,  they  have  not  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  conveniencies  we  enjoy;  and 
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a  king  of  a  large  fruitful  territory  there  feeds,  lod¬ 
ges,  and  is  clad  worfe  than  a  day-labourer  in  Eng~. 
land.”* 

“  Induflry  and  labour  make  the  far  grcateft  part 
of  the  value  of  things  we  enjoy  in  this  world,  and 
the  ground  that  produces  the  materials  is  fcarce  to 
be  reckoned  in,  as  any,  or,  at  moft,  a  very  fmall 
part  of  it :  So  little,  that,  even  amongft  us,  land 
that  is  left  wholly  to  nature,  and  that  hath  no  im¬ 
provement  of  tillage,  pailurage,  planting,  &V.  is 
called  (as  indeed  it  is)  wafte  :  And  we  fhall  find  the 
benefit  of  it  amount  to  little  more  than  nothing.”  f 
Nothing  fhews  more  ilrongly  the  inattention  and 
indolence  of  mankind,  in  general,  with  relation  to 
new  difcoveries  and  improvements  in  hufbandry, 
than  the  remark  I  am  going  to  make :  W hich  is, 
that,  wherever  any  fuccefsful  attempt  of  this  nature 
is  firfh  made,  there,  and  in  a  little  diftridt  round  that 
place,  the  practice  remains,  without  extending  it- 
felf  far  from  the  fpot  of  its  birth.  Thus  the  place, 
or  province,  where  the  attempt  began  (and  that  at¬ 
tempt,  perhaps,  was  purely  the  refult  of  accident,-* 
or  took  its  rife  from  the  enterprizing  genius  of  fome 
one  particular  man)  is  generally  looked  upon  by  us, 
as  the  fpot  of  ground  defigned  by  nature  for  fuch 
purpofes ;  being,  as  it  were,  the  only  fpot,  exclu- 
five  of  all  others  ;  when,  at  the  fame  time,  the  im¬ 
provement  might  be  carried  on  to  an  higher  degree 
of  perfection,  in  an  hundred  parts  of  the  fame 
kingdom. 

In 

*  On  Civil  Government* 

•f  Ibid. 

Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchafed  by  the  labour  of  one 
peiTon  or  other,  and  our  wants  and  paffions  are  the  true  caufes 
of  labour.. 

Trade,  artizan-fliip,  and  manufaftures,  are  nothing  more 
than  a  public  flore-houfe  of  labour. 

Hums  s  Essays,  vol.  IV.  p.  15. 
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In  proof  of  this,  peat-allies  are  looked  upon  as  a 
Berkjhire  manure  only,  becaufe  firft  made  ufe  of  in 
that  county,  tho’  I  have  found  peat  in  abundance, 
and  obferved  the  allies  to  impart  the  fell-fame  good.^ 
effects  to  the  foil  in  counties  that  lie  at  100  and  200 
miles  diftance  from  Berkjhire.  The  culture  of  hops 
began  firft  in  Bert  ;  and  hops  were  then  confidered 
lo  much  in  the  light  of  a  provincial  plant,  that  a 
whole  century  palled  away,  before  cultivators  had 
courage  to  raiie  them  in  Ejfex,  Hampjhire,  and  IB  or- 

cefterjhire. - The  cuftom  of  folding  Iheep,  as  we 

have  remarked  before,  %nd  making  ufe  of  wheel- 
ploughs,  was  found  to  be  very  advantageous  in 
Kent,  as  long  ago  as  in  Henry  VUIth’s  time;  but 
looked  upon  to  be  unprofitable,  and  even  abfurd,  in 
the  fame  latitude  of  the  fame  kingdom,  and  in  fields 
and  lands  equally  circumftanced  with  thofe  where 
the  improvements  firft  took  their  rife. —  Ehus,  like- 
wile,  there  is  a  little  diftnCt  in  France,  called  St. 
Briouc,  where  hulbandry  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
century  pail  to  great  perfection  ;  and, .  though  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  province,  where  it  is  lituated, 
enjoy  a  foil  equally  well  conditioned,  yet  good  agri¬ 
culture  has  not  palled  the  limits  of  a  little  circle  a- 

bout  ten  miles  diameter. - 1  remember,  when  I 

was  a  youth,  to  have  heard  that  venerable  hulband- 
man,  old  Jethro  Tull,  declare,  that,  though  he  in¬ 
troduced  turnips  into  the  field,  in  King  William's 
reign,  with  little  trouble  or  expence,  and  great 
fuccefs,  yet  the  practice  did  not  travel  beyond  the 
hedges  of  his  own  eftate,  till  after  the  conclufionof 

the  peace  of  Utrecht. - In  lliort,  we  have  all  a 

hankering,  more  or  lefs,  to  make  the  horfs  draw  by 

the  tail,  and  not  by  the  cheft  and  fhoulders. - • 

This  is  owing  not  only  to  the  force  of  prejudice,  but 
a  natural  tendency  to  indolence,  and  a  propenfity 
for  admitting  that  fort  of  induftry  (if  there  muft  be 
induftry  at  all)  which  is  moft  compendious. 

'  '  E  3  Tn 
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In  the  next  place,  let  me  have  the  liberty  of  ob-r 
ferving,  out  of  juflice  to  my  own  intentions*  that  I 
no-ways  recommend  the  new  hujhandry  to  farmers  for 
raifing  corn ,  as  fuch  culture  will  require  more  indus¬ 
try  and  attention  than  men  of  their  occupation  and 
call  of  thinking  either  will  have  inclination  to  ber 
flow,  or  can  have  leifure  to  bellow ;  nor  am  I  quite 
clear  that  the  profit  will  greatly  counterbalance  the 
expence  and  labour ;  but  Hill  1  exhort  them  to  copy 
the  new  hujhandry  in  neatnefs,  cleanlinefs,  and  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  weeds  :  And  recommend  it  llrongly  for 
the  culture  of  horfe- beans,  field-peafe,  lucerne,  fain- 
foin,  fenugreek,  woad,  weld,  hemp,  flax,  turnips, 
carrots,  parfnips,  winter-cabbages,  with  a  long  train 
of  etceteras. 

Thus  with  more  labour  than  I  can,  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  reafon,  either  expedl  or  hope  to  be  thank¬ 
ed  for,  I  have  imparted  to  the  public  the  whole  re- 
fult  of  my  experiments  and  observations  on  that  very 
valuable  and  important  plant,  the  Lucerne.  As 
to  the  work  itfelf,  I  cannot  make  my  apologies,  or 
take  my  leave  in  a  properer  manner,  than5  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  Englijh  hulbandry  ; 
Which  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  make  ufe  of,  as 
our  cafes  are  as  near  as  poflible  parallel,  in  regard  to 
the  nature,  utility,  and  novelty  of  the  fubjedls  we 
have  undertaken  to  write  upon  :  For  he  introduced 
the  culture  of  hops  amongfl  us,  and  I  am  attempt¬ 
ing  to  introduce  the  culture  of  lucerne . 

Reginald  Scott’s  Epilogue  to  the  rea¬ 
der. 5 - 

Thus  have  I,  according  to  my  Small  {kill  and 
experience,  according  to  my  friends  defires,  and 
-according  to  the  truth,  uttered  thefe  few  notes  con¬ 
cerning  the  making  and  maintenance  of  an  hop-gar- 
den.  That  which  remaineth  more  to  be  faid  there¬ 
of,  refleth  in  the  jkill  of  fkiifuller  perfons,  and  is, 
px  this  time,  either  beyond  the  cpmpafs  of  my  know- 
3  ledge. 
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ledo-e,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  my  memory.  I  doubt 
not  but  I  have  herein  ventured'  to  teach  iome  that 
which  they  know  better  than  I  *,  and  alfo  provoke 
[incite]  fome  that  need  not,  and  iome  that  care  not 
to  be  employed  in  thefe  matters.  Howbeit,  I  urge 
nothing  but  that  which  may  be  done  without  great 
difficulty,  charge,  labour,  or  fpoil  ”  * 

N.  B .  That  the  reader  may  not  make  a  miftake 
in  the  moft  material  part  of  this  undertaking,  tne 
author,  from  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  frequent 
obfervations  made  by  others,  begs  to  put  him  in 
mind,  that  a  pound  of  feed  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
tv  try  four  perches  in  the  nurfery  ;  and  that  the  feed 
ought  to  be  fown  in  calm  weather,  and  difperfedin 
fowing,  as  equally  as  may  be. 

•  Perfett  Platform  of  an  Hop-garden,  40,  1576,  P-  6q. 
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y1  S  the  Author ,  during  the  years  he  has  made 
/jf  his  experiments  on  Lucerne,  made  alfo  expe¬ 
riments  upon  moft  forts  of  vegetables ,  ( native 
plants  <?/ England,  or  foreign  ones )  which  afford  whole- 
fome ,  well-tafted ,  nourifhing  food  for  cattle ,  would 

be  glad  to  receive  affiftances ,  founded  upon  experience 
and  matter  of  faff,  relating  to  the  following  articles , 
to#  to  obje  fls  of  his  confideration . 


(1)  Acacia. 

(2)  Aira-Grass. 

(3)  Alagarobale.  (The  Spanifh ;  called,  in 

Spain,  Valencia.) 

(4)  Am el-Corn*  (Cut  green  for  cattle.) 

(5)  Anthoxanthum. 

(6)  Arrow-headed  Grass. 

(7)  Buck-Wheat.  (Cut  green  for  cattle ;  or  the 

dried  grain  mixt  with  oats.) 

(8)  Burr-Reed. 

(9)  Burnet. 

(10)  Calevenches. 

(11)  Canary-Grass. 

(12)  Cicely.  (Wild.) 

(13)  Clover.  (Broad.) 

• - White  Dutch ,  or  German. 

- Hop.  (With  Trefoils  in  general,  Englijb 

and  foreign.) 

(14)  Cow-Wheat. 

(45)  Cyperus-Grass* 

(16) 
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(i  6)  Cytisus  faljifted :  Or,  B  aft  ard- Senna. 

(17)  Fenugreek.  (Sweety  Italian .) 

(18)  Festuca-Grass. 

(19)  Fox-tail  Grass, 

(20)  Furze.  (Young  and  chopped  green,) 

(21)  Gu inea -Grass,  ( Jamaica .) 

(22)  Kidney-Vetch. 

(23)  Knot-Grass. 

(24)  LaDIES-MaNTLE; 

(25)  Lentils. 

{2 6)  Lucerne. 

(27)  Lupines, 

(28)  Maddington-Grass. 

(29)  Maize. 

(30)  Marle-Grass. — Marygolds,  (Green,) 

(31)  Melilot.  (Sweet,  Italian.) 

(32)  Millet. 

(33)  Moon-Trefoil. 

(34)  Plantain.  (Narrow-leaved.) 

(35) .  Parsley. 

(36)  Pea  of  Grace  :  Or,  German  Sheep-Pea. 

(37)  Pea  Earth-Nut, 

(38)  Phleum. 

(39)  Ray-Grass. 

(40)  Sainfoin.  (Sown  with  corn,  drilled,  or 

tranfplanted. )  Spanijh  Sainfoin,  and 

Esparcktte. 

(41)  Silver-Weed,  or  Wild  Tanfey. 

(42)  Sophora.  (North- American.) 

(43)  SpURREY, 

(44)  Tribolo,  or  Trifoglio  Cavallino.  Horfe- 

Trefoil,  Hu  ft  an. 

(45)  Trifolium  Fibrinum  *. 

(46) 

*  This  remarkable  vegetable,  not  to  be  found  in  any  Herbals 
that  I  have  feen,  is  of  the  lucerne,  or  trefoil  kind,  but  larger 
than  lucerne,  and  well-tafted.  It  grows  wild  in  Stiria ,  Carni- 
Larinthia ,  Friuli >  i$c.  and,  mixed  with  five  other  moun¬ 
tain-herbs. 
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(46)  Timothy-Grass.  (Ireland,  'Jamaica,  Sic.) 

I  ^  ‘  * 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  herbage  of  fome  plants 
'  raifed  in  the  field,  for  the  fupport  of  cattle 

in  winter :  As, 

(47)  COLLIFLOWER  BROCOLI;  SAVOYS',  BtOWU 

^Vinter  Cabbage ,  &e.  And  alfo  efculent 
roots  for  the  fame  purpoie  :  As, 

(48)  Carrots. 

(49)  German  Turnip-Cabbage  j  or  Kahl- 

Reuben. 

(50)  Napper  *,  or  Swedijh  Turnip. 

(51)  Parsnips. 

(52)  Potatoes. 

(53)  ToPINAMBOyRS  *. 


Now,  that  new  forts,  or  varieties  of  feme,  if  not 
all  thefe  ufeful  plants  may  be  better  procured  from 
abroad  by  fuch  perfons  as  are  defiroiis  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  on  them,  the  Curious  may  not  be  difpleafed  (when 
they  write  in  quefi  of  them)  to  learn  the  foreign  names 
given  them  at  prefent,  and  for  two  or  three  centuries 
back,  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  that,  Jo 
far  at  leaf,  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  collebl  them.  1 
have  alfo  included,  in  a  parenthefis,  the  Latin  names 
made  ufe  of  by  modern  botanijls. 

Amel-Corn.  .  (Zea.)  Efcourgeon,  Efpautre, 
French.  Ammilkorne,  German.  Zea,  Spelta,  01- 

ada,  and  Pirra,  Italian,  Spelta,  Spanijh. 

Anthoxanthum. 


tain-herbs,  makes  a  medicinal  tea,  for  thinning  the  blood,  of  a 
very  pleafant  tafte.  The  phyficians  of  the  countries  abovemen- 
tioned  preferibe  it  always  under  the  name  oUr, folium fibrinum 
I  made  a  drawing  of  the  plant  at  Gratx,  and  have  all  imaginable 
reafons  to  think  it  will  a.ford  excellent,  as  well  as  abundant  food 

'°  *  An  efculent  root  for  men  and  cattle,  cultivated,  gathered, 
and  preferved  like  potatoes.  It  is  th t  heliaithemum  tuberofum  In- 
Jicum,  or  corona  pits  tuberofa  raciicc.  A  fort  0  jeruja  cm  ar. 
pclioke. 
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Anthoxanthum.  Prim-Grafs,  Tujfer ,  1577. 
Vernal-Grafs,  Ray*  1680. 

Buck-Wheat.  (Fagopyrtim.)  Dragee  au  che- 
vaux,  Ble  de  Sarrafms,  French ,  Heydonkorne, 
High-German.  Bochweidt,  German . 

Clover,  Broad.  (Trilolium  majus  fativum.) 
Grand  Trefle,  &  vray  Trefle,  French.  Trifolio,  Ita¬ 
lian.  Trevol,  Spanijh.  Groote  Claveren,  and  Spa- 
enfch  Claveren,  Low  German .  Klee  and  Vuifenklee, 
High  German. 

Canary-Grass.  (Phalaris.)  Panic,  French. 
Pfenich  and  Heidel-pfenich,  German.  Panico,  Ita¬ 
lian.  Panizo  and  Panifo,  Spanifh. 

Cytjsus  falfified ,  or  baftard  Senna.  (Cytifus 
Maranthas.)  Baguenaudieres  and  Baguenaudes, 
French ,  Linfen  Welfch,  Lombartfhe-Linfen,  and 
vulgarly  Senebroome,  High  and  Low  Hutch.  Cy- 
tifo,  Italian. 

Fenugreek.  (Fcenum  Graecum,  Trigonella.) 
Fenugrec  &  Senegre,  French.  Bbchfhorne,  or  Ku- 
horne,  High  German ,  Fiengreco,  Italian.  Alfor- 
nas,  and  formerly  Alholvas,  Spanijh.  (This  is  the 
Siliqua  of  Columella.) 

Fox-tail  Grass.  (Alepocurus.)  Qiieue  de  Re- 
nard,  French.  Voile  n  Steert,  Low  Hutch. 

Kidney-vetch.  (Anthyilis.)  Tanafie  fauvage 
and  argentine,  French.  Grenferich  and  Ganferich, 
German.  Antyllide,  Italian. 

Knot-Grass.  (Polygonum.)  Renouee  &  Cor- 
rigiole,  French.  Weygrafs  and  Weytrit,  High 
Hutch.  Wachgrafs,  Verkenfgrafs,  and  Duyfent 
knoop  manniken,  Low  Hutch ;  as  alfo  Knawel,  i.  e. 
Knot- weed.  Polygono  mafchio  and  Corrigiola, 
Italian.  Corrigola  and  Gailis,  Spanijh. 

Ladies-Mantle.  (Alchemilla.)  Pie  de  lion, 
(hence  the  Englijh  Pedelion)  &  Afpergoutte, 
French.  Synnari,  Lewentaupen,  and  Lewenfufz, 
High  Hutch.  Onfer  Frawen  mantel,  and  Gros  Sa- 

nickel, 
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nickel,  Low  Dutch.  Stellaria  and  Alchemilla, 
Italian. 

Lucerne.  (Medica.)  Lucerne  and  Trefle  au  Li- 
maifon,  I rench .  (jedraite  Claveren,  and  Spaenich 
Claveren,  Low  Dutch.  Medica,  Italian.  Alfalfe, 
Ervay,  and  Alfalfa  (from  the  Moorijh  Aliaiafat) 
Spanijh. 

Lupines.  (Lupinum.)  In  French  as  in  Englijh. 
Feigbonen,  High  Dutch.  Lupinen,  Vyckboonen, 
ancf  Wolffbonen,  Low  Dutch.  Lupino  domeftico. 
Italian.  Entramuces  and  Entramocos,  Spanijh. 

Marygolds.  (Caltha,  vulgo  Calendula.)  Souci, 
French.  Ringelblumen,  High  Dutch.  Goutbloe- 
men.  Low  Dutch.  Maravilha,  Spanijh.  Caltha, 
and  Fior  rancio,  Italian.  As  it  blows  every  month, 
it  is  alfo  called  Fior  d'ogni  mefe  ( the^  flower  of  every 
month.)  I  he  flower  of  the  calends  (Calendula  ;  and, 
as  it  turns  towards  the  fun  from  morning  to  even¬ 
ing,  it  is  called  Spofa  del  foie  ( the  fun's  wife  -J  and 
Horologia  de  i  cittadini  ( the  citizens  clock)  Italian. 

Melilot.  (Melilotus.)  In  French  as  in  En- 
glijh ;  and  alfo  Melilot  d’  Italie.  Ghemeyne,  Low 
Dutch.  Meliloto,  Italian.  Corona  di  Rei.  Spanijh . 

Millet.  (Milium.)  In  French  as  in  Englijh 
and  alfo  Mil.  Kirfz,  High  Dutch.  Miglio,  Ita¬ 
lian.  Milho  and  Miyo,  Spanijh.  (2V.  B.  There  is 
another  Millet,  of  the  Indian  kind,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  and  Pliny,  called,  by  the  Italians ,  Sorgho, 
Miglio  Indiano,  Sagina,  and  Melago ;  and  by  the 
Germans ,  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Eloufe 
of  Auftria,  Sorglamen. 

Plantain,  Ribbed.  Plantagoquinquenervia.)  Petite 
Plantaine,  Lanceole  and  Lanceolette,  French.  Spitzer 
wegrich,  Clein  wechbree,  Kentiribbe,  and  Uvege- 
rich.  High  and  Low  Dutch.  Plantagine,  Italian. 
Llanthem,  and  Tarnelagen,  Spanijh. 

Ray-Grafs.  (Gramen  avenaceum,  elatius,  longa 
juba  iplendente.)  Yvray,  Gafle,  Fromental,  Chien- 

dent 
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dent  &  faux  fiegle,  French .  Tuvalch  trefpe,  &  ru- 
enveiflen,  German .  Loglio  and  Gioglio,  Italian, 
Yoyo,  Spanifb . 

Sainfoin .  (Onobrychis,  Hedyfarum.)  Sainfoin, 
Efparcette,  &  Bourgogne,  French .  Onobrichi, 
Italian . 

Spurrey.  (Spergula.)  Spergule  &  Efpargoule, 
French.  Spury,  German. 

Frefoil ,  Horfe.  (Trifolium  odoratum.)  Siben- 
gezeit  and  Wolriech  enderldee,  German.  Tribola 
and  Trifoglio  cavallino,  Italian. 

F urnip-Cabbage.  Kahl-reiiben,  German . 

Fur  nip.  (Meadow.)  Napper ,  Swedifh, 

Vetch.  (Vida.)  Vefce  &  Ers,  French.  Wic- 
ken  and  St.  Criftoffels  kraut,  German.  Yeccia, 
Afaca,  Italian. 

New  experiments,  or  improvements ,  relating  to  the  cuF 
ture  of  lucerne ,  or  any  other  of  thefe  plants ,  (fuppofing 
them  to  be  raifed  in  Englifh  fields ,  zzz  gardens ) 

may  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Author  by  means  of  the  book- 
feller  ;  but ,  <2/  the  fame  time ,  *7  zj  determined  to  pub- 
lifh  no  account ,  except  correfpondents  fign  their  names 
and  places  of  abode ,  doubts  may  be  cleared  and 
difficulties  folved  by  the  intercourfe  of  letters , 
knowledgments  made  for  afffiances  received 
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